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PREFACE. 


FROM  the  reception  which  the  following  body  of  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  our  country  has  met  with,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  the  publishers,  that  the  volume  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  readers  beyond  the  sphere  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  in  the  first  place  specifically  intended. 
They  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  it  in  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  library,  or  to  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  leading  principle  which  governed  the  compiler  in 
the  choice  of  the  pieces,  was  their  suitableness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education :  but  in  no  national  poetry,  perhaps,  can 
this  object  be  so  easily  combined  with  the  selection  of  the 
pleasing  and  the  beautiful,  as  in  that  of  England.  The 
following  extracts  will  therefore  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  what  will  be  read  and  studied,  not 
only  with  instruction  but  with  delight,  while  the  extent 
over  which  the  extracts  range  will  furnish,  to  students  of 
our  British  poetry,  a  succinct  and  comprehensive  manual 
of  its  history  and  its  characteristics. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  compiler  has  not  exhibited 
with  sufficient  breadth  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period 
included  in  the  later  portion  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  himself 
perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  has  assigned  a  reason  for  this 
course.*  He  was  unwilling  to  compress  farther  his  already 

*  See  Life  of  Marlow,  p.  74. 
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compressed  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  as  an  author  most 
eminently  useful  in  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  the 
volume :  and  accordingly  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
greater  number  of  the  poets  whose  works  form  that  singu- 
lar galaxy  of  dramatic  power,  which  filled  the  half  century 
between  the  later  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  that  of 
Charles  1.  An  absence  of  comic  extracts  has  also  been 
noticed.  The  Compiler  was  anxious  to  have  furnished 
some  of  this  class;  but,  besides  the  difficulty  of  finding 
pieces  of  a  length  and  character  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
he  conceived  that  the  specimens  which  he  could  have  selected 
would  have  afforded  but  a  very  defective  and  meagre  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama,  whose  history  is  distinct 
from  that  of  every  other  department  of  our  literature,  and 
whose  character  has  continually  varied  with  the  various 
changes  of  English  manners  and  tastes.  The  illustration  by 
extracts  of  the  English  drama  in  both  its  departments  is 
extensive  enough  to  form  material  for  a  separate  volume. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  as  anomalous,  that  so  much 
space  has  been  afforded  to  Swift,  a  writer  of  an  unami- 
able  and  even  objectionable  character,  and  destitute  of  the 
true  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  poet,  while  so  little  room  has 
been  accorded  to  the  charming  descriptions  of  Thomson. 
The  compiler  conceived  that  Swift  is  an  author  so  remark- 
able, as  differing  in  spirit  and  style  from  the  artificial 
mannerism  of  his  age,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  as 
furnishing  examples  of  the  purest  simplicity  in  English 
writing,  that,  independently  of  his  historical  influence  on  the 
thinking  and  the  writing  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he 
seemed  to  merit  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  English 
classics.  Besides,  the  extract  from  his  poem  on  his  own 
death  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  mind,  whose  singular  psychological  structure  has  been 
an  object  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  all  his  biographers. 
On  the  other  hand,  descriptive  poetry  is  sufficiently  abun- 
dant in  the  Extracts,  and  has  in  general  too  much  en- 
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cumbered  works  of  a  cast  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
volume. 

Of  the  vast  body  of  poetry  produced  in  the  island  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  portion  of  a 
limited  volume  can  present  but  a  slender  outline ;  and  the 
compiler  regrets  the  reluctant  omission  of  -many  authors, 
whose  original  thinking,  and  correct  and  beautiful  poetic 
sentiment,  have  added  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

The  selections  from  the  very  early  poets  have  been  made 
more  extensive  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this  character, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  these  writers 
for  tracing  the  history  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  language. 
The  changes  undergone  by  our  tongue,  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  of  Chaucer's  death, 
and  the  seventeenth,  are,  as  is  natural  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history  of  literature  among  all  modern 
nations,  far  more  striking  and  observable  than  in  the  two 
centuries  which  have  since  elapsed.  It  has  long  been  an 
object  of  regret  among  literary  men,  that  our  elder  authors 
have  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  an  absurd,  and  often 
apparently  fortuitous,  orthography,  which  obscures  to  the 
eye,  and  consequently  to  the  intelligence,  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  the  text  Accordingly,  in  the  extracts  from 
Chaucer  and  his  immediate  successors,  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy has  been  adopted,  except  in  so  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  harmony  of  the  lines,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the 
antique  aspect  of  the  pieces.  The  controversy  respecting 
the  theory  of  the  versification  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  rendered  this  limitation  necessary.  For  a  brief 
view  of  the  principles  of  this  controversy,  we  place  before  our 
readers  the  following  two  quotations ;  the  one  from  the  late 
Mr  D'lsraeli's  *'  Amenities  of  Literature,"  the  other  from 
the  Introductory  Essay  of  Mr  R.  H.  Home,  prefixed  to 
"  Chaucer  Modernised  by  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c." 

"Tyrwhit  has  ingeniously  constructed  a  metrical  sys- 
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tern  to  arrange  the  versification  to  the  ear  of  a  modern 
reader:  by  this  contrivance  he  would  have  removed  all 
obstructions  in  the  pronunciation  and  syllabic  quantities. 
He  maintained  that  the  lines  were  regular  decasyllables. 
But  who  can  read  this  poet  for  any  length,  even  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  in  the  elaborated  text  of  Tyrwbit,  without 
being  reminded  of  its  fallacy  ?  Even  the  E  final,  on  which 
our  critic  has  laid  such  stress,  though  often  sounded,  as- 
suredly is  sometimes  mute.  Dan  Chaucer  makes  at  his 
pleasure  words  long  or  short,  and  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  ; 
and  this  he  has  himself  told  us : — 

'  But  for  the  rime  is  light  an^  lewde, 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreable, 
Though  some  verse  fail  in  a  syllable.' 

Our  critic  was  often  puzzled  by  his  own  ingenuity,  for  in 
some  inveterate  cases  he  has  thrown  out  in  despair  an  ob- 
servation, that  '  a  reader  who  cannot  perform  such  opera- 
tions for  himself  (that  is,  helping  out  the  metre)  had  better 
not  trouble  his  head  about  the  versification  of  our  ancient 
authors.'  The  verse  of  Chaucer  seems  more  carefully  re- 
gulated in  his  later  work,  the  Tales ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Chaucer  trusted  his  cadences  to  his  ear,  and  his  verse  is 

therefore  usually  rhythmical  and  accidentally  metrical. 

***** 

"  This  circumstance  arose  from  the  custom  of  the  age, 
when  poems  were  recited,  and  not  read.  Readers  there 
were  none  among  the  people,  though  auditors  were  never 
wanting ;  it  was  much  the  same  among  the  higher  orders. 
Poems  were  usually  performed  in  plain  chant,  and  a  verse 
was  musical  by  the  modulation  of  the  harp.  There  was 
no  typographical  metre  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  re- 
citer ;  the  melody  of  the  poet  too  often  depended  on  the 
adroitness  of  the  performer ;  and  the  only  publishers  of  the 
popular  poems  of  Chaucer  were  the  harpers,  who,  in  stately 
halls  on  festal  days,  entranced  their  audience  with  Chaucer's 
Tale,  or  his  *  Ballade.'  His  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
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sida,  although  almost  as  long  as  the  JSneid,  was  intended 
to  be  sung  to  the  harp  as  well  as  read,  as  the  poet  himself 
tells  us  in  addressing  his  poem — 

'  And  redde  wbereso  thou  be,  or  elles  sung' 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Chaucer's  works,  the 
Caesura  of  every  line  is  carefully  noted,  to  preserve  the 
rhythmical  cadence  with  precision  ;  without  this  precau- 
tion, the  harmony  of  such  loose  versification  would  be  lost. 
In  the  later  editions,  when  the  race  of  roaming  minstrels 
had  departed,  and  our  verse  had  become  solely  metrical, 
the  printers  omitted  this  guide  to  the  ancient  recitation. 
We  perceive  this  want  in  the  uncertain  measures  of  Chau- 
cer's versification ;  and  a  dexterous  modulation  is  still  re- 
quired to  catch  the  recitative  of  Chaucer's  poems." — 
U1  Israeli's  Amenities  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
Mr  Home's  statement  is  the  following  : — 
"  Our  position  is  that  Chaucer  was  a  most  harmonious 
and  melodious  poet,  and  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  various  forms  of  versification  in  which  he  wrote ;  that 
the  principle  on  which  his  rhythm  is  founded  fuses  and 
subjects  within  itself  all  the  minor  details  of  metre ;  that 
this  principle,  though  it.  has  been  understood  only  by  the 
few,  and  never  systematically  explained,  is  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  the  composition  of  an  harmonious  versifi- 
cation in  the  English  language  ;  and  that  he,  the  first  man, 
if  not  unrivalled  in  the  varied  music  of  his  verse,  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  succeeding  poet."  Then, 
after  a  quotation  from  Tyrwhit,  containing  Dryden's  stric- 
tures on  the  unmusicalness  of  Chaucer's  irregularly  sylla- 
bized versification,  Mr  Home  proceeds, — "  The  foregoing 
quotation  affords  us  undeniable  proof  of  the  reason  why 
Chaucer  was  considered,  then  and  ever  since,  as  a  writer  of 
rugged  verses,  which  few  (except  his  contemporaries,  who 
understood  the  quantity  he  attached  to  his  words,  and  the 
rhythm  he  adopted)  could  read  so  as  to  discover  their  con- 
tinuous music.  No  doubt  but  Dryden  was  right  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  Mr  Speght.  There  are  not  ten  syllables  in  every 
heroic  of  Chaucer:  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  indeed 
there  are  only  nine  ;  sometimes  there  are  eleven,  reckoning 
a  double  syllable  or  double  rhyme  at  the  end  as  two  ;  but 
continually  there  are  eleven,  without  a  final  double  syl- 
lable ; — and  this  was  Chaucer's  favourite  variation.  But 
to  assert  that  the  poet's  verse  is  rendered  unmusical  by  any 
of  these  variations,  is  a  mistake,  resulting  from  not  per- 
ceiving the  principle  of  his  rhythm,  a  principle  which  is 
inseparable  from  a  full  or  fair  exercise  of  the  genius  of  our 
language  in  versification."  Mr  Home  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  rhythmic  principle  has  been  applied  with  de- 
lightful effect  by  all  the  most  musical  and  harmonious  of 
our  more  modern  poets. — Introduction  to  "  Chaucer  Mo- 
dernised by  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  8fc" 

These  quotations  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  rhythmical  or  metrical  principles 
on  which  our  forefathers  constructed  their  versification. 
The  works  of  Warton,  Tyrwhit,  &c.,  may  be  consulted  for 
specific  information.  Our  very  early  writers  will  possibly 
never  be  again  popular,  except  in  occasional  selections  in 
the  translated  or  modernised  shape  with  which  they  have 
been  sometimes  invested :  but  to  the  philosophical  student 
of  language  they  are  indispensably  necessary,  as  containing 
the  true  key  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  vernacular  tongue ; 
while  to  the  general  student  their  reflections  and  descriptions 
throw  frequent  and  interesting  lights  on  the  history,  manners, 
and  government  of  the  country  and  people.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  uninteresting  speculation,  to  contemplate  how,  from  the 
lispings  of  a  barbarous  age,  jejune  often  in  thought,  and 
meagre  in  expression,  the  English  mind  has  reared  a  lite- 
rature inferior  to  none  in  depth  of  thinking,  splendour  of 
originality,  and  dignity  and  harmony  of  language :  while 
no  poetical  literature  is,  as  a  whole,  purer  in  its  religious 
principle,  or  higher  in  its  moral  aims. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  annotations  intended  for  the  illus- 
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tration  of  the  text  will  not  be  without  some  value.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  etymological  hints,  and  notices  of  the 
principles  of  alteration  in  the  forms  of  words  in  the  same 
or  different  languages ;  of  comparison  of  the  grammatical 
conditions  of  the  English  language  in  successive  ages ;  of 
notices  conceived  to  be  suggestive  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  inner  spirit  of  an  author  might  be  illustrated  in  cate- 
chetical examination ;  of  parallelism  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  writers ;  and  of  simple  suggestions  and  refer- 
ences respecting  the  geography,  mythology,  or  history, 
alluded  to  in  the  text. 

The  compiler  has  again  to  thank  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  copyright  works,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he 
has  been  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  riches  of  our 
recent  writers.  He  has  also  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  leniency  and  kindly  spirit  with  which  the  defects  of  the 
work  have  been  noticed,  and  for  the  frankness  with  which 
any  merit  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  has  been  acknow- 
ledged. 

Considerable  corrections  have  been  made  upon  this  edi- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  rendered  still 
more  worthy  of  public  patronage.  The  compiler  will  have 
his  ambition  satisfied,  if,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  he  has  in 
any  humble  manner  been  successful  in  contributing  to 
direct  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  cultivation  and  relish 
of  a  literature  which  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  human  heart  and  intellect,  and  which  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  purest  glory  of  our  country,  and  with 
the  progress  of  mankind. 
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ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


IT  is  difficult  to  define  any  exact  period  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
assumed  the  form  which  we  term  English.  A  process  of  disintegration  seems 
to  have  been  slowly  proceeding,  even  before  the  Norman  conquest  ;  and  this 
event  perhaps  merely  precipitated  what  would  have  inevitably  happened. 
The  Norman  became  the  fashionable  and  the  law  language  of  the  country  ; 
Its  influence  gradually  affected  the  speech  of  the  middle  classes  ;  the  sub- 
strata of  society  clung  more  doggedly  to  the  forms  of  their  mother 
tongue.  During  its  era  of  transition,1  the  English  language  was  in  a  state 
totally  inapplicable  to  literary  purposes,  and  accordingly,  during  the  two 
centuries  that  succeeded  the  conquest,  the  written  literature  of  England  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  either  French  or  Latin.  The  Saxon  chronicle,  begun 
in  the  seventh  century,  ceases  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  (1154)  ;  and 
in  the  latt*r  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Ernley  on 
Severn,  the  translator  of  Wace  of  Jersey's  French  poetic  chronicle  "  Brut,'"3 
has  much  more  of  the  Saxon  form  than  of  what  can  be  termed  English. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  decided  English  have  been  referred  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,3  or  about  half  a  century  before  the  period 
of  Chaucer.  In  that  age,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  force  of  the  con- 
quered nation's  vernacular  had  absorbed  the  speech  of  the  conquerors,  the 
qualities  of  which  refined  and  polished  the  rudeness,  without  destroying  the 
strength  and  picturesqueness  of  the  original  structure.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  territories  in  France,  and  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  with  that  coun- 
try, effectually  prevented  the  future  growth  of  French  literature  in  Eng- 
land. The  turbid  waters  had  settled  into  Chaucer's  "  well  of  pure  English 
undefiled." 

Some  obscurity  exists  in  the  history  of  the  structure  of  the  Scottish  form 

1  For  the  different  stages  of  its  progress,  and  its  relations  to  its  cognate  tongues,  see 
Latham's  "  English  Language,"  and  his  "  Grammar." 

2  Brut,  an  alleged  Trojan  hero,  Brutus,  from  whom  the  genealogy  of  the  Welsh  princes 
is  deduced  in  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.    The  subject  was  a  favourite  one 
among  the  Armorican  and  Anglo-Norman  minstrels  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Many  of 
the  western  nations  were,  like  the  Romans,  fond  of  tracing  their  descent  from  Troy. 

*  In  that  period  the  peculiarities  of  Saxon  inflection  and  construction  had  gradually 
disappeared.  Many  of  the  Saxon  alphabetic  symbols  had  been  abandoned,  and  English 
differed  nearly  as  much  from  its  parent  speech  as  it  does  from  the  modern  German ; 
the  labours  of  philologists  have  lately  established  its  "  kindly  osculation"  with  the  latter 
tongue. — See  Latham's  "English  Language,"  and  M'Douall's  "  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Oriental  Languages,"  p.  a. 
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of  the  Sax.  .  The  Saxon  conquests  extended  over  the  east  coast 

'itland,  including  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  and  even  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth  along  the  north-eastern  counties  (see  Thomson's  Scotland,  p. 
4).  A  Saxon  basis  was  thus  laid  for  the  language  of  these  districts.1  When 
the  Norman  refugees2 flocked  into  Scotland,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, an  influence  on  the  language,  similar  to  that  described  with  regard  to 
England,  came  into  operation.  From  these  circumstances,  we  find  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  closer  resemblance  between  the  tongues,  than  in  suc- 
ceeding periods,  when  their  political  relations  had  more  separated  the  coun- 
tries in  interest  and  feeling,  and  when  Scottish  chiefs  were  no  longer  English 
vassals,  to  serve  according  to  their  interest  in  the  armies  of  either  power. 
The  long  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France,  which  traditionally  dates 
as  far  back  as  Charlemagne  and  Achaius,3  infused  during  the  fifteenth 
and  succeeding  centuries4  a  large  portion  of  a  French  element  into  the 
Scottish  dialect.5  But  the  rapidly  altering  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  absence  of  the  influences  to  which  the  nearer  situation  of  England 
to  the  continent  made  her  more  accessible,  gradually  separated  Scotland's 
Saxon  dialect  from  that  of  her  sister,  until  the  former  has  come  to  repre- 
sent more  truly,  with  the  exception  of  its  French  admixture,  the  original 
language  imported  by  the  invading  Germans  in  the  fifth  century.  This 
dialect,  with  possibly  its  beautiful  literature,  is  rapidly  perishing  before  the 
amalgamating  influence  which  the  English  tongue  has  exerted  since  the 
Union  ;  and  as  for  the  Gaelic — the  speech  of  Ossian,  and  of  centuries  of 
departed  kings  and  chiefs — when  the  British  court  is  recreating  on  the  skirts 
of  Lochnagar,  Echo  will  soon  answer  "  Where"  to  the  question,  "  Where 
is  it  ?" 

The  history  of  a  country's  poetry  is  in  most  cases  the  chief  vehicle  for  the 
history  of  its  language,  both  because  it  is  known  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  in- 
fant nations  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  because  poetry,  more 
nice  in  the  selection  of  its  expressions  than  prose,  acts  as  a  more  powerful 
agent  in  refining  and  conserving  the  character  of  a  national  speech,  in 
cherishing  the  better  parts  of  the  changing  structure,  and  enriching  it  with 
importations  of  words  and  phraseologies  from  foreign  literatures. 

The  Saxon  literature  preserved  to  us  is  scanty  ;  the  poetry  is  in  general 
rude,  meagre  in  fancy  and  imagery,  and  "  inferior  to  the  Northern  in 
depth  of  feeling."  It  consisted,  according  to  Mr  Turner's*  division,  of, — 1. 

1  The  western  districts,  comprehending  Lanark  and  Ayr,  seem  to  have  been  long  in 

acquiring  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  their  language  remained  inferior  to  the  purer  speech 

of  the  East.     Dunbar  reproaches  his  western  opponent,  Kennedy,  with  the  barbarism  of 

his  language;  and  it  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  the  purest  writer  of  the  Scottish 

hould  have  been  a  native  of  Ayrshire. — See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns. 

-  \Ve  leave  out  of  view  the  influence  of  the  Danish  invaders. 

3  See  note  4,  p.  394. 

«  The  relations  of  the  Jacobites  with  France  perpetuated  these  French  partialities. 

5  Witness  such  words  as  ashet  (assiette),  fathtoiu,  (facheux),  jiffot,  &c.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  French  influence  produced  by  the  Jacobite  party,  see  Scott's  novels,  especially 
'  •  Waverley,"  in  the  character  of  Bradwardine. 

';  !li>t.  Ang.  Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  270,  et  tti/.,  where  specimens  and  translations  will  be 
found:  consult  also  D'Isracli't  "Amenities  of  Literature;"  and  Warton's  History  of 
English  Poetry,  edit.  1824. 
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Songs  and  Ballads  ;  2.  Romance-like  Narratives  ;  3.  Miscellaneous  Lyrics. 
Its  versification,  the  principles  of  which  are  extremely  doubtful,  is  short  ; 
the  meagreness  of  idea  is  indicated  by  repetitions  and  periphrasis  of  epithet, 
and  is  ornamented  along  the  line  with  alliterations.'  Inversion  of  gram- 
matical arrangement,  and  the  omission  of  particles,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned among  the  ornaments  of  the  Saxon  poetry.  Its  themes  are  drawn 
from  war  and  religion,  "  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period  ;"  love,  in  the 
phase  of  the  poetry  of  succeeding  centuries,  never  occurs.  This  circum- 
stance may  perhaps  be  deduced  from  the  peculiarities  in  the  relation  of  the 
German  nations  towards  their  women  alluded  to  by  Roman  writers.2  The 
greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  "  Caedmon's  Paraphrase  ;"  the  subject 
is  the  same  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  and  the  Hero-poem  Beowulph,  both 
which  may  be  reckoned  to  ascend  to  the  dignity  of  Epic.3  The  line  of  Saxon 
poets  reaches  from  Caedrnon  in  the  seventh  century,  to  a  period  below  Alfred, 
himself  a  poet,  in  the  tenth.  The  epic  spirit  of  Caedmon  is  supposed  by 
Turner  to  have  been  transmitted  through  the  Latin  poets4  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries,  who  had  caught  a  faint  tone  of  the  muse  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  ere  it  was  lost  for  ages  to  western  Europe  in  the  crash  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  authors  and  dates  of  many  of  the  Saxon  remains  are 
unknown.5 

The  state  of  society  and  manners  which  ensued  in  Europe  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  northern  nations,  in  its  southern  and  western  provinces,  and 
the  form  which  the  existing  Christianity,  or  that  which  was  called  so,  had 
assumed,  had  produced  in  Europe  classes  of  literature  totally  dissimilar  in 
scope,  spirit,  and  character,  from  those  which  had  subsisted  in  the  pre- 
Christian  period  in  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west.  The  traditions  of  the 
Church,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  founded  on  that  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  filtered  in  a  distorted  shape  through  Arabian  translations, — these  in- 
fluences and  others  conspired  to  give  a  new  complexion  to  literature,  in 
various  departments.  The  national  associations  of  the  northern  tribes,  the 
dim  glimmering  that  faintly  tinged  the  minds  of  writers,  from  the  classical 
remains  preserved  in  the  monasteries,  coloured  in  particular  the  literature  of 
poetry.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  accordingly  display  the  progress 
of  metrical  romance  ;  the  subjects  are  derived  from  ancestral  traditions, 
or  from  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Italy.6  The  Provencal  poetry  of  the  south, 
and  the  Norman  poetry  of  the  north  of  France,  gave  in  these  directions  the 
tone  to  the  literature  of  western  Europe.  The  crusades  opened  up  a  new 
field  of  association  and  subject,  and  these  two  centuries  accordingly  exhibit 
the  perfection  of  ballad  and  minstrelsy  ;  the  minstrels  constituted  a  regu- 

1  Alliteration  long  afterwards  continued  a  favourite  ornament  with  English  poets;  see 
page  58.  For  an  account  of  the  English  alliterative  poetry,  see  D'Israeli. 

"  Though  the  romantic  gallantry  of  chivalry  has  by  some  been  deduced  from  the  Ger- 
manic tribes,  yet  our  impressions  of  their  feeling  towards  their  more  than  Doric  females 
are  very  different  from  those  suggested  by  the  term  chivalry- 

3  See  Turner  and  D'Israeli's  "  Amenities,"  &c. 

4  See  Turner,  vol.  iii.  p.  316. 

*  We  omit  reference  to  the  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Saxons.    See  Turner,  iii.  p.  332. 

•  For  the  sources  of  romance,  see  Wartou  and  D'Israeli. 
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lar  order,  and  princes  delighted  to  honour  the  votaries  of  the  gay  science. 
But  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  this  taste  had  begun  to  decline,  or  rather  had 
assumed  a  more  civilised  shape  in  other  channels.  The  romances  were  gra- 
dually surrendered  to  prose  ;  the  Italian  literature  had  received  an  impulse 
from  the  Provencal  (especially  when  the  seat  of  the  papacy  had  been  re- 
moved to  Avignon),  and  shone  with  sudden  and  perfect  lustre  in  the  works 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  The  grand  epic  complexion  of  the 
Italian  poetry  contrasts  powerfully  with  the  meagre  and  minute  poetised 
chronicles  of  the  north-west 

Chaucer,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century — though  with  no  mo- 
dels in  his  own  language,except  the  rhyming  chronicles  and  the  Norman  metri- 
cal romances,  many  of  which  must  be  counted  English  products  though  writ- 
ten  in  French — had  the  benefit  of  the  better  Italian  models,1  and  of  the  extend- 
ed knowledge  which  the  intercourse  of  nations,  the  results  of  the  crusades,  the 
progress  of  Italian  commerce,  and  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  had  communi- 
cated to  western  Europe.  Accordingly  his  writings  display  a  vast  fund  of 
varied  knowledge,  beyond  that  of  his  ruder  predecessors  ;  his  mind  expati- 
ates with  greater  ease  in  a  more  expanded  field,  his  language  is  enriched  with 
a  wealthier  fund  of  epithet,  picture,  and  description  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lumbering  tedium  of  the  romances  that  preceded  and  followed  him  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Whatever  be  the  external  circumstances  which  act  upon 
genius,  they  may  act  on  it  without  affecting  the  mass  of  the  people  imme- 
diately, on  whom  influences  work  more  slowly  than  on  the  rapidly  germina- 
ting mind  of  genius.  Hence,  although  Chaucer  displayed  the  most  varied 
forms  of  poetry,  in  all  the  sprightliness  of  Italian  vivacity,  in  an  enriched 
tongue  and  in  melodious  verse  ;  although  he  must  have  poured  on  the  liter- 
ary mind  of  his  day  a  multitude  of  new  ideas  and  images, — yet  his  coming 
was  followed  by  no  corresponding  improvement  in  poetry  ;  Walton's  com- 
parison of  Chaucer  to  "  a  genial  day  in  spring,"  whose  promise  of  sunny 
skies  is  so  frequently  broken  by  succeeding  cheerless  weather,  is  well  known. 
Campbell,  besides  noticing  the  deficiency  of  patronage  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land,— for  we  had  no  Nicholas  Fifths  nor  Medicis, — hints  at  the  stern  re- 
pression of  novelty  in  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,*  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  blighted  the  poetic  blossom  ;  there  may  be  something  in  this  reflection, 
for  the  poets,  and  among  others  Chaucer  himself,  were  dangerous  satirical 
enemies  to  the  clergy.  The  Church  had  more  than  once  looked  dark  on 
the  minstrels,  and  they  retaliated  in  no  measured  strains  ;  witness  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  by  Langland,  Chaucer's  cotemporary.  That  the 
clergy  were  sagacious  in  their  hostility,may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  Skelton's 
and  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  writings  in  a  future  century,  and  of  Butler's,  still 
lower  down.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  distracted  the  island  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  England  retrograded  in  literature 

1  Shaw  has  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  infant  literature  to  translation  is  exemplified 
In  Chaucer's  earlier  works. 

J  Wycliffehad  already  lighted  the  torch  of  the  Reformation,  no  mean  element  among  ths 
causes  that  have  evolved  our  modern  literature.  Chaucer  himself  may  be  ranked  amonj 
at  least  his  well-wishers.  See  the  notice  of  Chaucer,  pp.  1,  2. 
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far  behind  the  continental  nations.  The  contemporaries  and  successors  of 
Chaucer  are  hardly  to  be  named  in  distant  comparison  with  him  ;*  Gower 
himself,  who,  though  conjectured  to  be  younger,  claims  the  honour  of  having 
been  Chaucer's  master  in  poetry,  is  immensely  inferior  in  grasp  and  dignity 
to  his  alleged  pupil.  Gower's  three  poems,  written  respectively  in  English, 
French,  and  Latin  (see  notice  of  Gower,  p.  18),  would  seem  to  mark  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  the  literary  fate  of  each  tongue  being,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  suspended  in  uncertainty,  the  poet  determined  to 
embark  a  venture  for  immortality  in  each  of  them.  The  French  and  Latin 
had  fallen  from  their  dignity,  as  the  exclusive  languages  of  fashion  and  law, 
while  the  English  had  not  yet  so  advanced  in  firm  growth  from  infancy,  that 
its  vigour  and  beauty  could  guarantee  its  length  of  literary  life.  Occleve, 
and  Lydgate  the  monk  of  Bury,  the  two  most  conspicuous  names  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth2  century,  display  a  still  greater  inferiority  than 
Gower  compared  with  the  splendour  of  Chaucer.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
presents  a  promise,  although  a  feeble  one,  of  improvement.  The  vigour 
and  prudence  of  that  wise  though  unamiable  prince,  had  secured  his 
throne  and  crushed  every  effort  of  the  vanquished  House  of  York  to  regain 
their  position.  The  nation,  notwithstanding  the  long  family  contest  for  the 
crown,  had  yet  prospered  in  the  advance  of  its  industry  and  wealth.  Print- 
ing,3 during  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Rose"  convulsions,  had  been  introduced 
by  Caxton  (1471).  The  feudal  age,  with  its  peculiarities  of  manners,  govern- 
ment, and  literature,  was  rapidly  passing,  and  the  period  was  one  of  stirring 
political  enterprise  among  the  continental  nations.  The  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy,  so  important4  in  its  political  and  his- 
torical consequences,  was  undertaken  in  1494  ;  and  the  great  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  distinguish  the  concluding  years 
of  the  century.  All  things  wore  the  appearance  of  the  approach  of  a  period 
of  extensive  progress  and  improvement  among  civilized  mankind  ;  but  the 
vestiges  of  rudeness  still  clung  around  the  age,  and  the  poetry  of  England 
had  yet  received  no  watering. 

But  the  fifteenth  century,  if  deficient  in  poetic  genius  in  the  south,  was 
rich  in  the  northern  portion,  of  the  island.  It  opened  with  the  works  of 
King  James  I.,  and  closed  with  Dunbar  and  Douglas  in  their  full  reputa- 
tion. The  progress  of  taste  and  learning  in  Scotland  is  visible  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  former 
in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  the  latter  in  1450  by  Bishop  Turnbull. 
Literary  improvements  more  slowly  reached  the  more  remote  portion  of 
the  island,  but  they  produced  admirable  results.  The  century  is  the  era 
of  the  commencement  of  what  is  technically  in  history  termed  the  "  Re- 

1  Laurence  Minot,  an  author  discovered  by  Tyrwhitt,  who  displayed  remarkable  vigour 
of  thought  and  excellence  of  language,  was  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer.    He  wrote  poems 
in  celebration  of  the  victories  of  Edward  III.— See  Hitson's  edition  (1796)  ;  and  Craik's 
"Literature  and  Learning  of  England." 

2  Chatterton's  fictitious  Monk  Rowley  used  to  be  ranked  timidly  along  with  them. 
1  The  invention  of  printing  is  commonly  dated  1440. 

4  This  enterprise  is  reckoned  by  Hallam  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  subsequent 
events,  and  to  mark  the  commencement  of  modern  history. 
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vival  of  Learning :"  the  multiplication,  by  printing,  of  books,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  enriched  the  intellect  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  poets  of  this  age  we  find  a  strong  infusion  of  words  adopted 
from  the  Latin.  Hence,  though  poetic  genius  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England, 
the  language  had  begun  to  assume  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the 
present  time.  This  fact  is  displayed  in  the  prose  as  well  as  in  the  verse  of 
the  period  ;  it  is  visible  in  the  work  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,1  on  the  "  Dif- 
ference between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy  ;"  and  that  this  im- 
provement had  descended  into  the  speech  of  the  country  is  shown  in  the 
Paston  letters.2  A  century  after  Chaucer's  death,  the  better  day,  as  has  been 
remarked,  begins  to  appear.  In  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  Hawes,  the  first  writer, 
according  to  Warton,  who  dared  to  abandon  the  dull  taste  of  the  age  for  the 
brilliancy  of  Chaucer's  imagination,  whose  "  House  of  Fame"  he  imitates  in 
his  "  House  of  Glass,"  and  the  learned  and  daring  satirist  Skelton,  who  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  short  doggerel  style  of  his  versification,  precede 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  his  brother  in  verse,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  language  had  now  made 
an  immense  stride  ;  that  of  Surrey  is  pure  and  melodious  English  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  ad- 
mired for  its  excellence  ;  and  the  letter  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king 
before  her  execution  is  given  by  Hume,  with  the  remark  how  little  its  phrase- 

differs  from  that  of  our  own  day.  The  cessation  of  domestic  war,  and 
the  peaceful  and  regular  government  established  by  the  high  prerogative  of 
the  Tudor  princes,  enabled  literature  to  effloresce  unmolested.  Hence  the 
continental  scholarship  flowed  liberally  into  our  country.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury abounds  in  classical  translations,  and  in  those  of  Italian  writers  which 
produced  their  fruit  in  the  conclusion  of  the  period.  All  national  i 
ments  have  the  effect  of  stirring  from  its  depths  the  heart  and  intellect  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  English  Reformation  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  just  the  event  most  likely  to  awaken  the  depths  of  a  nation's 
feeling.  The  struggle  was  a  severe  one,  and  it  was  not  until  the  vigour  and 

.11  of  Elizabeth's  sway  had  again  restored  internal   tranquillity,  that 
unrepressed  genius,  in  all  the  luxury  of  new  freedom  and  increased  \ , 
burst  forth  in  unshackled  enjoyment.     It   is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  fix  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  of  litera- 
ture and  political  circumstances.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  an   era  that  changed  by  its  events  the  face  of  the  world. 
feudal  s\>tem   was  in  ruins  ;  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  church  ou 
half  uf  Europe  was  gone;  chivalry  had  become  a  past  thing,  and   h 

1  lie  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
'-'  The  "  I'aston  Letters"  form  a  collection  of  i  •  between  the  members  uf 

n  in  Norfolk,  during  the  w 

M  times  are  mingled  with  tlie  nn>i- 
i.    Written  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  publication, 
.  ritcrion  from  which  to  estimate  the  language  of  the  up; 

the  fifteenth  century.     Tht  PMtOB  Lett*n  were  first  pul  .lutm  Kcnn  i' 

"net  );  :   edition  was  issued  itveia!   years  ago  by  Mr  Ramsay.— See  1 

IfagasiiM 
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we  find  that  its  associations  and  subjects  assume  a  more  picturesque  form 
for  poetry  in  Elizabeth's  reign  than  they  possessed  in  the  prolix  and  tedious 
heraldic  details  of  preceding  poets  ;  they  wore  somewhat  of  the  antique 
splendour  in  which  they  appear  to  us  in  the  Marmion  and  novels  of 
Scott.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  with  its  mind-repressing  influences, 
had  passed  away,  and  the  more  genial  and  nurturing  philosophy  of  Plato 
\v;is  watering  all  the  schools.'  The  English  mind  was  enriched  from  a 
thousand  sources,  especially  from  the  literature  of  Italy,  which  has  acted 
as  literary  nurse  to  all  the  modern  nations  of  the  north.  This  reign,  accord- 
ingly, produced  a  body  of  poetry  far  exceeding  in  extent,  and  in  variety  of 
complexion  and  of  subject,  any  that  preceded  it. 

1 1  is  an  interesting  speculation  to  evolve  from  the  literature  of  any  period 
a  leading  complexion  of  mind,  or  prevalent  bias  of  idea,  or  phase  of  society 
that  may  be  embodied  in  it.  Shaw  thus  speaks  of  the  "  four  great  evange- 
lists of  the  hu;nan  mind,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton." — "  Homer  is  a 
short  expression  for  the  heroic  or  mythic  epoch,  taken  in  its  sublimer  and 
more  lovely  manifestation  ;  Virgil  is  the  incarnation  of  the  power,  grandeur, 
and  development  of  the  nationality  of  empire  ;  Dante  was  no  less  the  litera- 
ry embodiment  of  Mediaeval  Christianity — that  wild  and  wondrous  phase  of 
humanity  which  is  found  petrified,  as  it  were,  and  presented  to  us  in  a  tan- 
gible form,  in  the  great  triumphs  of  Gothic  art  ;  and  our  great  countryman 
will  seem  no  inapt  or  imperfect  type  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Reformation, 
— that  is,  of  Christianity  combined  with  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment  carried  to  its  extremest  consequences.'*  In  like  manner 
we  might  conceive  Shakspeare  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  embodying  the 
inquiring  spirit  which  was  then  abroad  in  the  English  mind.  He  is  the 
"  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time"  which  was  guaging  the  depth  of 
every  principle  in  politics,  religion,  and  morals,  even  under  the  sternness 
of  a  Tudor  despotism.  It  was  the  age  when  Bacon's  vast  intellect  (and  he 
also  may  be  called  a  poet  in  the  wealth  and  pregnancy  of  his  imagery) 
WHS  beginning  to  map  out  the  geography  of  all  science  ;  when  Jonson  was 
anatomizing  the  surface  "  humours"  of  society,  and  reconstructing  on  a  Go- 
thic stage  the  principles  of  the  ancient  drama  ;  when  Spencer  was  weaving 
faith,  and  morals,  and  history,  and  intrigue,  into  his  endless  web  of  romance  ; 
when  Sidney  was  impersonating  in  a  nobler  shape  the  departed1  spirit  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  when  language  itself  was  running  riot  in  novelty  in  the  Euphuism 
of  Lilly.  The  "  myriad-minded"  poet  is  a  fit  type  of  this  variegated  age :  his 
apothegms  would  construct  a  moral  philosophy  ;  his  maxims,  a  system  of 
enlightened  policy  ;  his  observations,  a  treatise  on  natural  history  ;  his  cha- 
racters, a  psychological  discourse  on  human  nature.  Nor  is  what  Shakspeare 
dreamed  less  wonderful  ;  the  world  of  "  faery"  was  not  the  only  land  over 
which  the  fine  phrenzy  of  his  imagination's  eye  rolled  ;  not  only  could  he 
give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  shadowy  images  of  chronicle  history,  or  the  fila- 
mental  outlines  of  Italian  romances,  but  art,  in  a  perfection  which  his  vi- 

1  The  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was,  however,  somewhat  later  in  its  fa'.',  de- 
vilupinent. 
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sual  eye  never  witnessed,  and  his  hand  was  utterly  incapable  of  outlining, 
lived  in  his  imagination  in  the  perfection  of  exquisite  forms.  The  pure 
Italian  character  of  Shakspeare's  artistic  taste  is  visible  in  his  thousand  refer- 
ences to  statuary  whose  exalted  beauty  he  could  only  have  conceived  ;  "  Niobe 
all  tears  ;**  "  A  feathered  Mercury  new  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ;"  "  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief ;"  "  O'erpicturing  that  Venus  where 
we  see  the  fancy  outwork  nature  ;" — these  sketches  are  but  a  few  instances  of 
his  perfectness  of  conception  of  this  art,  whose  specimens  he  could  have  so 
little  opportunity  of  actually  witnessing.  Shnkspeare's  universality,*  there- 
fore, may  be  reckoned  as  the  reflex  of  that  of  his  age.  The  conclusion  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  period  of  the  marshalling  of  all  ideas  and  all 
literatures  on  the  field  of  England  ;  and,  although  the  Elizabethan  literature 
was  overswept  by  a  wave  of  French  taste  and  French  mannerism,2  yet  ita 
principles  and  the  freshness  of  its  nature  have  germinated  again  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years.  Of  course  there  mingled  in  the  product  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  weeds,  more  perhaps  than  a  legitimate  growth  :  the  vestiges 
of  the  semi-barbarous  preceding  age  still  were  visible  in  the  pollution  which 
mingled  deeply  in  the  stream,  and  which  renders  a  great  portion  of  the 
literature  of  Elizabeth's  period  unpresentable  to  modern  ears  or  eyes.  But  it 
is  singular  that  coarseness  of  thought  affected  even  our  Protestant  ances- 
tors, apparently  with  little  notion  of  a  moral  stain :  Lynds'iy,  an  apostle 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  full  of  serious  and  devout  thinking,  is  yet 
one  of  the  coarsest  of  the  writers  of  the  century,  and  his  most  licentious 
wit  amused  the  ears  of  an  elegant  court,  and  delighted  the  fancies  of  high- 
born dames  and  "  gentle  knights." 

The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  poetic  character  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
is  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  rudeness  of  preceding  centu- 
ries had  been  amused  by  the  "  Miracle  Plays,"  which  ripened  into  the  im- 
proved shape  of  Mysteries  or  Moralities  ;  and  by  the  pantomimic  exhibition 
of  the  Masque,  on  which  was  ultimately  engrafted  a  spoken  literature,  which 
raised  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  respectable  literary  rank.  The  Mi- 
racles and  Mysteries  were  adaptations  of  Scripture  stories,  such  as  the 
Creation,  vhe  Deluge,  &c.,  in  which  the  devil  in  a  ridiculous  guise  was  the 
leading  personage  ;  the  Divine  Persons  form  characters  in  these  dramas  ; 
and,  in  their  improved  form,  personifications  of  virtues,  vices,  and  other  ab- 
btract  idea*,  are  introduced.  Very  strangely,  this  literature,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  was  the  invention  of  the  Church,'  and  was  used  as  a  means  of  popular 

'  We  have  taken  two  hundred  years  to  begin  to  understand  Shakspeare,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  criticism  promulgated  liy  Schickel  and  Coleridge  have  but  opened  the  mine, 

iirface-ground  the  pickaxes  of  former  critics  had  in  general  merely  scratched. 
•  r  some  beautiful  obsci  vations  on  tlie  difference's  of  development  in  the  French  and 
Kng1i>h  intellect,  see  Shaw's  Outlines  of  Knglish  Literature,  p.  \M. 

»  The  coincidence  of  circumstances  in  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  that  of  the 
mediaeval  times,  has  been  frequently  noticed.  "  Both,"  says  Mr  Shaw  {Outlines  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  |>.  4<H>,  "were  performed  in  n  sacred  spot;  the  subjects  of  both  were 
drawn  from  what  was  considered  most  tioly  and  \cncrable;  both  were  placed  before  the 
spectator  with  the  greatest  magnificence  attainable;  and  the  spirit  of  mingled  pat: 
and  religion,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Greek  theatre  to  excite,  was  certainly  little 
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instruction  in  an  age  when  reading  was  a  scarce  commodity.  These  were 
acted  on  stated  occasions,  often  by  churchmen.  The  first  English  comedy 
that  may  properly  deserve  the  appellation  is  the  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster" 
(1551  ?)  of  Nicholas  Udall,  Master  of  Westminster  School.  The  earliest  tra- 
gedy is  the  "  Gorboduc,"  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  named,  "  Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex,"  of  Sackvilie,  Lord  Buckhurst,  founded  on  a  British  legend  similar  to 
that  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices  (see  notice  of  Sackvilie,  p.  49). 

A  crowd  of  writers  followed  Sackvilie  :  dramatic  entertainments  became 
extravagantly  popular,  and  theatrical  property  extremely  valuable.  The 
subjects  were  drawn  from  classical  and  mythological  sources,  and  from 
Greek,  Roman,  and  English  history.  The  taste  for  poetized  history  was 
extremely  prevalent.  Examples  are  found  in  the  series  of  Shakspeare's 
hietorical  plays,  and,  in  general  poetry,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars. 

The  accession  of  James  did  not  check  the  impulse  which  literature  had 
received.  Many  of  the  great  writers  of  Elizabeth's  era  were  still  living.  The 
king,  though  with  little  true  taste,  was  himself  an  author,  and  the  partiality 
of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  for  elegant  amusement,  nursed  among  the 
nobility  the  passion  for  masques.  This  entertainment,  originally  a  mere 
mumming  show,  had  gradually,  as  above,  noticed,  a  literature  engrafted  on 
it,  which  Ben  Jonson  may  be  said  to  have  raised  to  perfection  ;  there  are 
few  masques  after  his  death.  It  is  singular  how,  in  these  days,  without  the 
pomp  of  modern  theatres,1  without  the  dazzle  of  artificial  light,  with  rude 
scenery,  whose  locality  was  indicated  by  a  placard,  the  dramatic  literature 
could  have  produced  the  powerful  effect  on  the  interest  of  the  audience 
which  we  know  it  to  have  done.  The  dramatic  art  seems  to  have  declined 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  giving  it  more  effective 
scope  in  representation.  The  line  of  dramatic  writers  of  the  period  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  is  accounted  to  have  expired  in  Shirley,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  in  the  civil  wars,  the  stern  puritanism  of  the  Common- 
wealth extinguished  the  drama,  and  almost  silenced  the  lyre.  Milton  had 
unstrung  his  harp  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and,  when  its  note 
again  rung,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  new  phase  of  literature.  The  two  par- 
inferior  in  intensity  to  the  credulous  and  simple  awe  with  which  the  rude  audiences  of 
Catholic  times  must  have  witnessed  the  great  mysteries  of  their  religion  represented  be- 
fore the  altar  of  a  cathedral."  The  hymns  of  the  Dionysia,  the  Bacchic  festival  of  Greece, 
originated  the  Choruses  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Greek  drama. — See 
Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre.  In  both  cases  the  earliest  development  of  the  drama  took  the 
direction  of  comedy. — See  Cumberland's  Essays.  The  word  Tragedy  is  derived  from 
tragos,  a  goat,  the  animal  sacred  to  Bacchus;  another  etymology  is  tryx,  new  wine; 
Comedy,  from  home,  a  village,  and  ode,  a  soug,  denotes  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  dramatic 
representations. 

1  "  The  stage  (of  the  miracle  plays)  was  divided  into  three  platforms ;  the  upper  being 
reserved  for  God,  angels,  and  glorified  spirits ;  the  next  below  it  for  the  human  personages 
of  the  Drama;  and  the  lowest  was  devoted  to  the  devils,  being  a  representation  of  the 
yawning  mouth  of  hell." — "  The  muoh  agitated  question,  of  the  meaning  of  the  singular 
title  given  by  Dante  to  his  great  work,  could  hardly  have  been  raised,  had  the  critics 
remembered  that  the  Comedia  of  the  '  Gran  Padre  Alighier'  is  nothing  else  but  a  mystery 
in  a  narrative  form,  and  that  the  three  divisions  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  three  stages  of  the  religious  drama."— Shaw,  p.  101. 
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ties  had  each  their  poets,  but  none  of  any  conspicuous  eminence  ;  the  mightr 
principles  which  it  required  such  a  struggle  to  work  out  could  not  spare  the 
thoughts  of  great  minds  to  merely  ornamental  literature.  The  poetical  li- 
terature of  the  Restoration  unhappily  took  too'  much  of  its  tone  in  morals 
from  the  Court,  and  its  fashion  from  France  :  if  the  progress  of  elegance  in 
expression  was  the  result,  so  also  was  a  departure  from  the  unadorned  earnest- 
ness of  former  days.  Few  can  now  endure  the  inane  sweetness  or  the  epigram- 
matic smartness  of  Waller.  Denham2  is  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer,  and  may 
he  called  the  inventor  of  local  descriptive  poetry.  But  in  general  the  poetry  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  artificial,  limited  in  aim,  and  over- 
spread with  the  conceits  of  the  "  metaphysical"  followers  of  Donne,  hut  very 
pretty  Florilegia  may  be  collected  from  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  school 
found  an  artist  in  Dryden,3  who,  like  Raphael  in  painting,  bursting  its  feeble, 
absurd,  or  noxious  mannerism,  dignified  it  with  Roman  nobility  of  subject 
and  expression,  and  placed  the  language  on  a  rock  whence  it  has  never  been 
shaken.4  lie  wanted  only  the  natural  and  earnest  feeling  of  Donne,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  to  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  the  greatest  poets 
in  any  nation.  The  metaphysical  school  is  counted  to  close  with  Co»vlev. 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  revived  the  drama  after  the  Restoration,  but  the 
rant  of  the  Frenchified  "rhyming  plays"  exhibits  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
earnest  passion  of  the  earlier  dramatic  period.  Dryden,  the  father  of  lit' 
criticism,  felt  the  difference,  but  his  genius  lacked  the  internal  spirit  which 
he  strove  to  evoke  in  his  later  dramatic  efforts.  The  French  aspect  which 
the  Restoration  had  communicated  to  poetical  literature  continued  in  the 
age  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  after  the  English  revolution,  and  mellowed 
into  more  regular  elegance.  Pope's  "  velvet  lawn,  shaven  with  the  scythe, 
and  levelled  with  the  roller,"  succeeded  Dryden 's  "  natural  field,  rising  into 
inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varitd  exuberance  of  abundant  v, 

1  A  great  portion  of  the  verse,  however,  of  the  seventeenth  century,   is  sacred,  and, 
independently  of  that  of  Milton,  is  of  no  mean  merit :  most  of  the  passages  from  the 
period  in  the  following  selections  are  examples  of  this.     For  the  sacred  p<->otry  of  th 
tury,  see  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  Mack  wood's  Magazine.  No.  211.     Writers 
even  who  wear  the  licentious  livery  of  the  times  furnish  specimen*  of  beautiful  devotion  ; 

"  Veni  Creator,"  in  the  Si-lections,  p.  -2M.    It  has  been  reman  • 

eras  in  our  poetry  hare  corresponded  with  great  religious  movements  :  Chaucer  and  Wy- 
i-liffe  ; — the  F.lizabcthan  literature  and  the  completion  of  the  English  Reformation  ;* — 
Milton  and  the  Puritan  Ucvolutii.n  ;— are  respectively  contemporary.  Anne's  "Augustan 
age'' succeeds  the  religious  struggle  of  the  Revolution  of  l(J8!t;  and  a  revival  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  accompanied  the  revivification  of  poetry  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

2  "Cooper's  Hill"  was  imitated  in  Po;r  r'l  "  Grongar  Hill," 
Ac. 

*  Butler,  like  Swift  in  the  next  ape,  is  to  be  viewed,  with  respect  to  the  poets  of  hi - 
as  "  among  them  but  not  of  I '• 

4  We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  results  of  Milton's  poetry,  because  his  influence  is 
not  so  hi.-tor:eallv  distinct  and  pilpablc  as  that  of  Dryden.     Johnson  labours  to  <lcj>" 
the  progress  of  Wilton's  reputation,  but  suceieding  critics,  from  examination  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  editions,  have  trud  to  -how  th:it  his  poetry  must  have  been  working  its  way 
rapidly,  if  not  ostentatiously,  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 


•  The  relpi  .  '  ,«rfwt  miuila  for  rp]i-!oi»  poctrr,  th»t  n-nU  itself  In  poetical 

Innstte*  of  the  ucml  writings— Sec  \\urtun,  > 
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tion."  But  this  "  poetry  of  learning  and  artificial  life,"  having  no  root  in 
the  deeper  sympathies  of  humanity,  withered  over  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  until  the  poetical  literature  of  England  became  a  mere  hortua 
kiccus  of  mummied  flowers,  retaining  the  elegant  outline  of  their  forms,  but 
without  blood  in  their  dead  veins,  or  odour  in  their  sapless  leaves.  In  the 
voices  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith,  and,  in  Scotland,  in  those 
of  Allan  Ramsay  and  other  lyrists,  humble  yet  sweet  singers,  the  life  of  true 
poetry  was  heard :  but  the  latter  part  of  the  century  sleepily  dosed  over 
what  had  become  the  mere  "  sing-song'f  of  the  age  of  Anne,  till  the  arti- 
ficial school  expired  in  the  transient  flutter  of  enthusiasm  that  hailed  the 
metallic  melody  of  Darwin. 

This  age,  then,  though  remarkable  for  the  progress  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy in  many  departments,  was  almost  dead  in  poetry,  when  the  advent 
of  Cowper  and  Burns  began  to  change  the  scene.1  The  elder  poetical  litera- 
ture had  been  in  some  measure  revived  by  the  researches  of  critics  ("often  of 
an  unpoetical  antiquarian  cast),  by  the  great  editions  of  Shakspeare,  by  the 
publication  of  Dr  Percy's  "  Relics,"  and  other  "  Florilegia,"  and,  above  all, 
by  Warton's  "  History  of  Poetry."  The  Gothic  legends  of  Germany2  also 
nursed  the  rising  genius  of  more  than  one  great  poet  ;  and  perhaps  that  coun- 
try has  done,  in  a  proportional  degree,  as  much  for  the  modern  poetic  litera- 
ture of  England,  as  her  scholarship  and  philosophy  have  achieved  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race.  A  popular  writer  remarks  that,  in  "  the  three  last 
great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  viz.  those  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  George 
III.,  the  inspiration  in  each  case  came  from  a  foreign  source  ;  in  the  first 
from  Italy,  in  the  second  from  France,  in  the  third  from  Germany."3  And, 
if  there  be  any  logical  sequence  between  great  political  events  and  the  pro- 
gress or  decline  of  poetry  and  other  arts,  the  impulse  of  improvement  was 
increased  by  the  results  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  French  revolution.  A 
convulsion  which  overturned  or  shook  the  theories  of  society,  government, 
religion,  and  morality,  could  not  be  without  its  influence  on  a  literary  art  so 
intimately  enwreathed  as  poetry  with  the  current  of  social  existence.  The 
age  whose  ear  was  deafened  by  the  thunder  of  the  most  tremendous  events 
could  no  longer  listen  to  the  smooth  "  liquid  lapse"  which  had  dwindled  into 
the  ripple  of  Delia  Cruscan  effeminacy.  A  mighty  time  required  a  mightier 
poetry  ;  and  a  crowd  of  harps,  nobly  strung,  responded  to  the  want.  The 
fifty  yeilrs  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  number  only  three  or 
four  names,  and  these  not  of  the  highest  class  ;  the  first  ten  of  the  nine- 
teenth present  about  a  dozen  poets  of  first-class  merit  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  their  art.  The  character  of  the  products,  moreover,  was  totally 
changed.  The  splendours  of  past  centuries  were  resuscitated  in  a  form 
of  far  more  magnificence  and  elegance  than  a  ruder  age  had  been  able 
to  invest  them  with.  Descriptive  painting  was  no  longer  the  heavy,  labori- 
ous, and  minute  process,  whose  endless  details  had  delighted  our  wondering 
forefathers  ;  nor  was  it  a  succession  of  trim  garden  pictiires,  of  scenes  where 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  mists,  and  sunlight,  and  moonshine,  were  anachronized 

1  See  pp.  33S,  353.  2  See  note  2,  p.  425. 

8  Craik's  "  Literature  and  Learning  in  England."  (Knight's  Weekly  Volumes.) 
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into  glittering  confusion,  but  men  had  been  taught  to  look  "  at  Nature,"  and 
to  feel  her  reflected,  not  in  their  ears  or  their  fancies,  but  in  their  souls : 
the  human  heart  itself  was  penetrated  ;  the  pulses  of  the  deeper  passions  and 
affections  throb  in  the  pages  of  modern  poetry  ;  no  way  of  life  was  too  mean 
for  the  free  and  ardent  footsteps  of  the  muse's  walk  ;  and  the  humble  cottager, 
his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  fates,  nay,  his  grass  plot  and  his  faithful  dog, 
shared  with  the  scutcheoned  baron  and  the  towered  palace  the  ardour  of 
the  poet's  lay  and  the  interest  of  his  listener.  The  incidents  of  this  poetry, 
in  their  stirring  impetuosity  and  their  thundering  grandeur  ;  its  sentiments 
broad,  majestic,  and  pervading ;  its  language1  and  melody  varied,  sparkling, 
and  impressive  of  a  thousand  heart-stirring  emotions,  present  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  poetical  literature  of  any  age  except  that  of  Elizabeth,  which 
in  some  respects  it  resembles.2  There  is  the  same  bold  impetuosity  which 
pauses  at  no  new  region  ;  the  same  vigour  of  imaginative  wing,  for  which  no 
height  is  too  formidable  ;  there  is  the  same  varied  action  of  intellect  and 
emotion  ;  but  our  age  is  fortunately  purged  from  the  baser  elements  that 
mingled  with  the  more  barbaric  period,  and  possesses  a  purer  and  more 
classic  taste  in  the  arrangement  and  ornament  of  its  more  extensive  acquire- 
ments. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hallam,  that  an  age  of  learning  is  not  always  found  to 
be  one  of  poetical  excellence  ;  and  a  similar  observation  has  been  applied 
to  the  effect  of  the  scientific  and  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  present  times, 
as  if  these  acted  repreasively  on  the  development  of  poetry.  There  does 
not  seem  to  exist  any  necessary  sequence  between  the  decline  of  the  art  and 
the  growth  of  these  tendencies.  If  our  poetry  is  inferior  to  the  products  of  forty 
years  ago,  it  is  a  phenomenon  naturally  to  be  expected  after  a  period  of  acti- 
vity in  this  pursuit  so  very  remarkable.  The  great  eras  of  our  literature  have 
always  been  followed  by  intervals  of  decline  or  stagnation.  In  other  respects 
the  time  seems  to  be  favourable  for  poetical  industry;  its  pecuniary  rewards  are 
infinitely  above  those  of  the  ages  when  a  patron's  aid  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  float  a  poet's  name  on  a  precarious  popularity  ;  the  universal  diffusion  of 
intellectual  products,  in  the  cheapest  remunerative  forms,  affords  to  whole- 
some and  sound  literature  a  better  chance  than  formerly  of  success  ;  the 
copyright  laws  act  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  interests  of  owners  of  lite- 
rary property  ;  and  the  British  mind,  filled  with  the  associations  and  attach- 
ments of  a  brilliant  history  and  a  time-honoured  patriotism,  and  animated 
by  home  affections  and  enlightened  religion,  seems  constructed  for  the  per- 
petual relish  of  pure,  high-toned,  and  earnest  poetry. 

1  One  great  evil  which  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  has  to  dread  is  efflorescence  of  mere 
language.    Our  tongue  has  become  so  exact  and  regular  in  its  grammar  (and  the  gram- 
matical education  of  mir  youth  ii  daily  inculcating  the  smoothing  of  its  salient  I 

that  any  introduction  of  the  ellipitical,  terse,  picturesque  phraseology  of  our  ancestors 
startles  and,  offends.  In  its  advance  to  what  is  rei-konrd  perfection  of  accuracy,  the  lan- 
guage has  been  weakened  in  its  powers  of  mental  training.  Any  instructor  who  compares 
hi*  re-mini  >  of  evuniiiation  on  the  vocables  of  an  elder  author,  with  those  of  a  modern, 
will  be  sensible  of  this.  Our  greatest  modern  writers,  Byron  and  Southey  especially,  are 
not  exempt  from  this  sin  of  elll.ireM-ent  verbiage. 

2  In  this  comparison  we  leave  Shakspeare  out  of  view. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 
(1328—1400.) 

GKOFFREY  CHAUCER,  venerated  as  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  boru 
in  the  year  1 328,  it  is  supposed  at  London.  In  the  "  Testament  of  Love  " 
he  has  these  words, — "  The  city  of  London,  that  is  to  me  so  dear  and  sweet, 
in  which  I  was  forth  grown  ;  and  more  kindly  love  have  1  to  that  place  than 
to  any  other  in  earth,  as  every  kindly  creature  hath  full  appetite  to  that 
place  of  his  kindly  ingendure."  Of  his  origin  and  rank  the  accounts  are 
various  and  uncertain  ;  as  the  name  is  Norman,  he  may  have  been  of  noble 
or  knightly  descent.  Both  universities  claim  a  share  in  the  honour  of  his 
education.  He  is  supposed  in  his  youth  to  have  travelled,  and  afterwards 
to  have  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  married  the  sister  of  the  lady 
who  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  son  of  Edward  III. ; 
and  thus  "  acquired  the  powerful  support  of  the  Lancastrian  family."  His 
abilities  and  amiable  qualities  rendered  him  a  favourite  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  He  was  employed  by 
that  prince  in  various  political  objects ;  and  served  with  reputation  in  Ed- 
ward's invasion  of  France  in  J359.  He  enjoyed  several  lucrative  offices, 
and  was  liberally  pensioned  by  the  king.  During  the  whole  of  Edward's 
reign,  prosperity  smiled  on  the  poet.  On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  dur- 
ing the  court  factions  among  the  king's  uncles,  and  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  John  of  Gaunt  before  the  influence  of  Gloucester,  Chaucer's  fortunes 
changed.  He  was  involved  in  the  riot  or  insurrection  in  London,  headed 
by  John  of  Northampton,  the  disciple  of  Wycliffe.  The  tenets  of  Wycliffe 
were  favoured,  and  his  followers  protected,  by  John  of  Gaunt  ;  this  circum- 
stance, if  we  are  not  authorised  to  say  the  poet's  personal  convictions,  may 
account  for  his  connection  with  the  reforming  party.  Chaucer  was  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  government  by  flight  to  the  Continent, 
and  was  probably  deprived  of  his  pensions  and  offices.  Abroad  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  partly  by  his  generosity  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  and 
partly  by  the  villany  of  the  trustees  to  whom  he  had  committed  his  pro- 
perty in  England.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  return,  but  was  seized  and 
imprisoned.  It  is  asserted  that  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  revealing  the 
circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  from  the 
obscurity  of  our  information,  if  any  dishonour  on  the  part  of  the  poet  can 
be  inferred.  He  was  restored  to  his  emoluments  ;  but  shortly  after,  in  his 
fi4th  year,  he  resigned  his  offices,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  this  se- 
clusion, "  probably  at  Woodstock,"  and  at  this  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales.  lie  died  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV. 
(HOO),  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mird  of  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  joyous  and  happy,  generous 
and  affectionate.  He  possessed  that  intense  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
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2  CHAUCER. 

that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  genuine  poet.  His  works  abound  with  enthu- 
siastic descriptions  of  spring,  morning,  groves,  green  solitudes,  with  birds  and 
flowers.  But  his  mind  has  no  effeminacy  ;  and  it  is  strong  in  many  moods  ; 
his  life  busy,  and  in  some  measure  stormy,  made  him  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  human  life  and  human  character.  Nature,  courts,  camps,  characters, 
passions,  motives,  are  the  things  with  which  he  deals.  A  vigorous  tempera- 
ment, a  penetrating  and  observing  intellect,  and  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
good  sense,  are  the  instruments  with  which  he  operates  on  his  poetical  ma- 
terials. "  His  words,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  point  as  an  index  to  the  objects,  like 
the  eye  or  finger.  There  were  none  of  the  common-places  of  poetic  diction 
hi  our  author's  time  ;  no  reflected  lights  of  fancy  ;  no  borrowed  roseate  tints  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  inspect  things  for  himself ;  to  look  narrowly,  almost  to 

handle  the  object Chaucer  had  an  equal  eye  for  truth  of"  nature  and 

discrimination  of  character  ;  and  his  interest  in  what  he  saw  gave  new  dis- 
tinctness and  force  to  his  power  of  observation."  This  is  just.  Chaucer  is 
the  poet  of  objects,  not  of  words  or  of  mere  sentiment. 

Chaucer's  versification  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  dispute.  Its  con- 
demnation by  Dryden  or  by  Johnson,  in  ages  when  the  phonetic  principles 
of  the  language  had  not  only  been  altered,  but  regarded  as  fixed,  is  not  won- 
derful "  Chaucer's  versification,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
and  that  versification  is  a  thing  in  a  great  degree  mechanical,  is  not  one  of 
his  least  merits.  It  has  considerable  strength  and  harmony,  and  its  deficiency 
in  the  latter  respect  arises  chiefly  from  the  alterations  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  the  pronunciation  or  mode  of  accenting  the  words  of  the  language. 
The  best  rule  for  reading  him  is  to  pronounce  the  final  e  as  in  reading  Italian. " 
(Hazlitt).  In  the  following  extracts  the  orthography  is  modernized,  except 
where  the  change  would  impair  either  the  measure  or  the  spirit  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

The  principal  works  of  Chaucer,  besides  the  Canterbury  Tales,  are  "  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  a  condensed  translation  from  a  French  romance  ; 
"  Troilus  and  Cresseide  ;"  "  The  Legende  of  Good  Women  ;"  "  Chau- 
cer's Dreme  ;"  "  The  House  of  Fame  ;"  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  &c.  ; 
some  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  his  "  Testament  of  Love,"  written 
during  his  imprisonment,  exhibit  him  as  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer  in 
prose. 


EXTRACTS  FUUM  THE  I'UOLOUtE  TO  TI1E  CANTERBURY  TALKS. 
MEETING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Whannd  that  April  with  his1  showers  sote* 
The  dmu-lit  of  .March  hath  pierced  to  the  root, 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  swiehe  H. 
Of  which  virtue  engendered  i*  the  Ji 
When  Zephyrns  eke.  witli  his  BOt<$  breath, 
Inspired  hath,  in  every  liolt4  and  heath, 

J  April  is  masculine  by  classical  analogy  ;  feminine  in  modern  rootrv. 

verv  frequently  interchang,  :>  ctyrao- 

logy,  :i 

'  Sucj]  inoisturr  :  /,    tchi'/;i  &,.. 

*  A  height  covered  with  trees  (Tookc) ;  a  giove. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  8QUIUK. 

The  tender  croppes1 ;  and  the  youngd  sun 

Hath  in  the  Ram2  his  halfe  course  yrun3 ; 

And  small  faille's4  maken5  melody, 

That  sleepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 

So  pricketh  them  Nature  in  their  courages  ;8 

Then  longen  folk  to  gonr  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmers8  for  to  seeken  strange*  strands,9 

To  serve  halwes10  couthe11  in  sundry  lauds  ; 

And  specially  from  every  shire's  end 

Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,12 

The  holy  blissful  martyr13  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  sick. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwark,  at  the  Tabard14  as  I  lay 
Ready  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage, 
At  night  was15  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Full  nine-and-t\veuty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure10  yfalle17 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  well  we  weren  ease  atte18  best. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  SQUIRE. 

A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That,  fro10  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry, 
Truth,  and  honour,  freedom,20  and  courtesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordcs  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre,21 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heathenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 


1  The  e  or  i  of  the  plural  in  old  poetry  is  always  sounded  when  the  verse  requires  it. 


eengs  ;    ncnaon  ;      r.  cwur.  n.    or  goen. 

•  Pilgrims  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  so  called  from  bearing  palm  branches. 

9  The  old  form  of  this  and  similar  words  is  strtmd,  hond,  land,  &c.     Spencer,  in  his 
imitation  of  the  obsolete  dialect,  uses  this  form. 

10  Holies,  shrines. 

11  Known,  celebrated;  p.  part,  otcunnan,  (Sax.)  to  know,  to  be  able;  the  cognate  words 
are,  can,  could,  cunning,  con,  ken,  know.     The  ideas,  knowledge,  power,  sight,  are  in 
languages  often  denoted  by  words  of  the  same  origin. 

»  We  retain  the  past  tense  went  in  the  verb  go.  **  St  Thomas  a  Becket. 

11  Now  the  "  Talbot;"  tabard  is  a  herald's  coat. 

15  Singular  verbs  were  anciently  ofien  used  with  plural  nominatives  ;  "  There  is  tears  for 
his  love."  —  bhakesp.  Jul.  CIES. 

those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies.  —  Jd.  Cymbeline. 

'«  Chance,  Fr.  *  Wet.  '*  At  the. 

19  From,  retained  in  to  and/ro,  and  mfroward.  m  Liberality. 

ffl  Per,  adv.  (Sax  )/ar,-  comp./i;rre,  farther. 


4  CHAUCER. 

At  Alisantlre1  he  was  when  it  waa  won ; 
Full  oftentime  he  had  the  board  begun2 
Abovcn  alle  nations,  in  Prusse.8 
In  Lettowe4  had  he  reysed,5  and  in  Russe, 
Ne  Christian  man  so  oft  of  his  degr 
In  Gernade6  at  the  siege  eke  had  he  be 
Of  Algesir,7  and  ridden  in  Belmarie.8 
At  Leyes  was  he  and  at  Satalie,9 
When  they  were  won ;  and  in  the  Greate'  Sea10 
At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be. 
At  mortal  battles  had  he  been  fifteen, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramicene,11 
In  listes1-  thr'ies  and  aye  slain  his  foe. 
This  ilke13  worthy  Knight  had  been  also 
Sometime  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie 
Agen  another  heathen  in  Turkey  :14 
And  evermore  he  had  a  sovereign  prise.15 
And,  though16  that  he  was  worthy,17  he  was  wise; 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villany18  ne19  said, 
In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wi.irht. 

He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle20  Knight. 

****** 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  younge  Squire, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  batcheler, 
With  lockes  mill,21  as  they  were  laid  in  press. 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was  I  gu< 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 
And  wonderly  deliver--  and  great  of  strength; 
And  he  had  been  sometime  in  chevachie-3 
In  Flandres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardy, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  ?] 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  graee. 

Embroidered  was  lie.  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  ol'tiv.-lie  tlowers  white  and  red. 

I  Alexandria  was  captured  by  Pierre  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  in 
'-'  Him  >et  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  the  place  of  honour. 

::  service  in  I'IIKMIL  with  the  Teutonic  knights  a:::iin.st  the  heathens  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries formed  a  school  of  training  for  militaiy  men  in  these  ages. 

*  Lithuania.  5  Travellnl.  {German,  rei/e.  a  Journey).  6  Grenada. 

7  Algebras,  in  Andalusia,  west  of  Gibraltar,  taken  from  the  Moorish  king  .if  Grena  la 
in  1344. 

s  Supposed  to  be  in  .\ 

a  Lavas  in  Armenia,  ami  Satnlia  (ancient  Attalia)  in  Caran  ania,  ivere  captured,  the 
former 'in  KKi",  the  latter  13."ii,  by  Pierre  de  I.usignan  of  Cyprus. 

10  The  Meditenanean. 

II  Or  Tlemecen,  the  western  provii;.  ! ;  chief  town  of  the  same  name  w.is 
formerly  a  great  city,  the  capital  of  an  inilep  mknt  kingdom.     It  is  said  to  cont 
Romann 

'-'  'J'lie  inelo'iure  fur  tournanient-,  anil  j    uiei.il  CO1 

"  lii  Ai.atolia  among  the  ruins  of  Miletus. 
-e.  I6  As  well  as.  1:  (H'e^tei  in  ii. 

.  .1  peasant,  a  t\ •;. 
19  Double  negatives  form  a  common  idiom  iii  old  H'"h  born. 

vd.  -J  .-\cii\e.  nimble.  (Kr.) 

z5  Military  serv  (/,  a  horse! :  chcraufhft  signifies  in  \-~rcnchjuilyct' 


THE  FRANKUX. 

Singing  he  was  or  fluting  all  the  day  : 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  mouth  of  May. 

Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeve's  long  and  wide ; 

Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fair1  ride. 

He  coulde  songes  make,  and  well  indite,2 

Joust,3  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write. 

So  hot  he  loved,  that  still  by  nightertale4 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly,  and  serviceable, 

And  carved  before  his  father  at  the  table.5 


THE  FRANKLIN. 

A  Frankelin6  was  in  this  company. 
White  was  his  beard  as  is  the  dayesie.7 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguine. 
Well  loved  he  by  the  morrow  a  sop  in  wine. 
To  liven  in  delight  was  ever  his  wone, 
For  he  was  Epicurus'  owe"n  son,8 
Who  held  opinion  that  plain  delight 
Was  verily  felicity  parfite.9 
An  householder,  and  that  a  great  was  he  : 
St  Julian10  he  was  in  his  countree. 
His  bread,  his  ale,  was  always  after  one  j11 
A  betted  envyrfed12  man  was  no  where  none. 
Withouten13  bake  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink, 
Of  alle  dainties  that  men  could  of  think  ; 

1  Elegantly :  fair  in  its  modern  application  implies  mediocrity. 

2  Indite,  to  write,   ("what  the  muse  or  mind  may  dictate") ;  to  dictate.     The  form 
indict  seems  now  restricted  to  legal  accusation,  (Lat.  indicium,  accusation. I     For  the 
origin  and  application  of  iiidiction  see  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xvii. 

3  To  tilt  in  the  tournament :  some  connect  the  term  with  the  word  justle  ;  some  with 
the  Latin  preposition  juxta  ;  others  withjtufa,  the  Roman  funeral  rites,  because  combats 
formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony.     (Fr.  jouster  ,•    Ital.  -giostrare.) 

4  Nightime:  the  termination  tale  seems  to  be  the  German  word  theil,  a  part,  a  deal. 

s  This  was  part  of  the  duty  of  a  squire,  who  fulfilled  for  his  master  many  of  the  offices 
now  reckoned  menial,  as  well  as  equipping  him  for  the  field,  and  rendering  him  assistance 
there  or  in  the  tournament.  "There  is  exquisite  beauty  in  offices  like  these,  not  the 
growth  of  servitude,  not  rendered  with  unwillingness  or  constraint,  but  the  spontaneous 
acts  of  reverence  and  affection,  performed  by  a  servant  of  mind  not  less  noble  and  free  than 
that  of  his  honoured  and  illustrious  master. "  Godwin,  Life  of  Chaucer. 

6  from  frank,  free ;  a  proprietor  who  held  his  lands  free  of  feudal  services  or  payments. 

7  Day's  eye  is  the  alleged  etymology.  8  Comp.  Horace,  Epist.  i.  4,  Hi. 
»  Fr.  parfa.it ;  this  is  always  the  form  in  Chaucer. 

10  St  Julian  is  the  patron  saint  of  travellers.    The  Franklin  is  so  hospitable  he  may  l>e 
c?.lled  the  St  Julian  of  his  country. 

11  Alike  in  excellence  and  abundance.    At  one,  in  agreement:  to  atone,  to  set  at  one ; 
to  reconcile :  hence  to  compensate  for  faults. 

12  Furnished  with  wine. 

13  This  form  is  still  used  in  Scottish  poetry.     With,  from  Anglo-Saxon  wilhan,  to  join, 
•ignifies  concomitancy  /  with,  from  wyrthen,  to  be,  implies  cause,  instrumentality :  with- 
in, (be  in,)  and  without  or  withouten,  (be  out,)  are  formed  from  the  latter.     Were  has 
the  same  origin;  and  worth,  essence,  hence  value  ;  worth  is  used  in  its  original  sense  as 
an  interjection : 

Wo  worth  the  chace !    wo  worth  the  day  !     (Scott.) 

With,  a  willow  twig,  used  for  uniting  or  binding,  (Judges  xvi.  8) ;— Withert,  the  joints 
of  a  horse's  shoulders. 


6  CIIATJCKTt. 

After1  the  snndry  seasons  of  the  year 
So  changed  he  his  meat  and  his  soupere. 
Full  many  a  fat  partridge  had  he  in  mew, 
And  many  a  bream,  and  many  a  luce2  in  stew 
Wo  was  his  cook,  but  if3  his  sauce"  were 
Poignant  and  sharp,  and  ready  all  his  gear.* 
His  table  dormant5  in  his  hall  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions,  there  was  he  lord  and  sire, 
Full  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire.6 
An  anlace,7  and  a  gipciere8  all  of  silk, 
Hung  at  his  girdle  white  as  morrow  milk. 
A  sheriff  had  he  been  and  a  courtour  ;9 
Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  vavasour.10 

THE  PARSON. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion 
That  was  a  poore"  personne11  of  a  town  ; 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk  : 
He  was  also  a  learned  man — a  clerk.12 
That  Christy's  gospel  truely  would  preach  ; 
His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teach. 
Benign  he  was  and  wonder13  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient : 
And  such  he  was  yproved  often  sithes.1* 
Full  loth  were  him15  to  cursen  for  his  tythes  ; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doiibt, 
Unto  his  poore"  parishens  about, 
Of  his  off 'ring16  and  eke  of  his  substance  : 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance.17 

1  According  to. 

*  A  pike;  from  lupnt  (Lat.) ;  the  pike  is  the  trolfof  the  waters.     Horace,  Sat.  ii.  2,  31. 

»  Unless.  It  is  alleged  that  there  should  be  two  words,  but  and  hot ;  the  former  a  pre- 
position from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbbe-titan  (to  be  out),  implying «.roc;)fiY>»i  01  privation  .- 
the  latter  a  conjunction  from  the  verb  botan  (to  add,  to  supply),  denoting  addition  ;  in 
Scottish  poetry  but  is  still  used  for  without — 

Now  thou'rt  turned  out  for  a'  thy  trouble 

lint  house  nr  hald.     (Burns.) 

In  \yickliffe's  version  of  the  Scripture,  but  is  used  in  many  passages  where  the  modern 
version  uses  and  ; — "  But  his  disciples  axidin  him,"  &c.  Luke  viii.  9.  "  But  that,  that 
fell  among  thorns,"  Ac.  Luke  viii.  14. 

*  "All  sorts  of  instruments;  of  cookery,  of  war,  of  apparel."    (Tyrwhttt.) 

*  Never  moved,  fixed.  6  Representative  in  parliament  for  the  county. 
1  A  knife,  usually  worn  at  the  girdle.  8  A  purse. 

9  \Varton  takes  this  term  to  mean  coroner  ,•  it  is  spelt  also  com/itour,  (French,  comp- 

nid  may  mean  ncriiiiiitniit  or  xl,  u-ard  of  the  hundred  to  which  he  belonged. 

10  Probably  a  middling  landholder. 

"  "  Skinner  says  from  jHirischun,  r.v/, :v!iiffi:t  ,•  Harb.  Lat.  pirariiinnf,  i.e.  pastor 
of  the  parish.  In  low  Latin  it  i-  /  .  'or,  ruler  or  rector  of  the  church. 

'persona,  because  by  his  person  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  is  repre- 

icnted.'  Blackstone."  liifh.inl-on. 

u  A  scholar ;  the  clcrijt/  being  the  only  depositories  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  in 
the  dark  ages.  u  Used  adverbially. 

14  Times;  German,  zeit,  modern  Knglish,  title  ;  also  sith,  sithcnce,  .v 

u  Would  he  have  been  :  analogous  to  nn-lhinks,  mesffms,  "him  listcth,"  &c.  The 
construction  might  perhaps  be  analysed  into  "  he  were  to  hints*-!/." 

16  Of  the  n  '  I'd  at  the  "  offertory"  in  the  service  of  the  mass. 

v  Sufficiency;  (Krench). 


THK  PARSON.  7 

Wide  was  his  parish — houses  far  asunder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  farthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite,1 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  cnsample  to  his  sheep  he  gaff,2 — 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  taught ; 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  worde"s  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, — 
That  if  gold  ruste",  what  should  iron  do  ? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lewdd3  man  to  rust.4 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep,5 
To  see  a  smutted  shepherd  and  clean  sheep. 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  his  cleannesse,  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  sheep  accumbered  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  St  Paules 
To  seeken  him  a  chanterie0  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhed  to  be  withold  :T 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kepte"  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  he  made  it  not  miscarry  : 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary.8 
And,  tho'  he  holy  were  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  despitous  ;9 
Ne  of  his  speeche  dangerous  ne  digne,10 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fairdness, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business. 
But,  it  were11  any  person  obstinate, 
What  so12  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  snibben13  sharply  for  the  nones  :14 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pomp  ne15  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced16  conscience, 

I  The  most  distant  of  his  parishioners,  great  and  small.  2  Gave. 

J  Low,  ignorant,  unlearned ;  hence  having  the  qualities  that  naturally  spring  from  that 
condition.    Acts  xvii.  5.     Hearne  says,  "  the  laity,  laymen,  the  illiterate. 

4  To  become  morally  and  religiously  worse.  *  Exercise  care  in  his  office. 

6  "  An  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a  priest  to  sing  mass,  agreeably  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  founder ;  there  were  35  of  these  in  St  Paul's." 

7  Withheld  from  his  duties  by  other  attachments.  8  John  x.  12. 

*  Despiteful,  angry  to  excess. 

10  This  word  has  the  sense  of  disdainful,  proud,  as  well  as  worthy.  (Lat.  dignut.'i 

11  Were  it.  w  Though,  or  granting. 

u  Check,  reprove,  scold;  tnub,  snap,  sncap  are  other  forms;  "an  envious  sneaking 
frost." — Shakesp.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

II  This  word  is  written  nonce,  nones,  nanes  ;  corruptly,  according  to  a  well  known 
tendency  in  English  to  attach  the  n  of  the  indefinite  article  to  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  for  once,  ones,  anes  ;  for  a  (n)  once,  i.  e.  for  a  purpose  or  occasion ;  sometime* 
the  initial  n  has  been  detached  from  the  word  and  attached  to  the  article,  as  a  nadder,  a 
numpire,  a  nauger  ;  written  an  adder,  an  umpire,  an  auger. 

15  Nor  or  not.  ls  Spices,  disguise,  corruption  in  food. 


CHAUCER. 


But  Christe's  love  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve.1 


THE  TIIRACIAN  TEMPLE  OF  MARS. 

REPRESENTED,  IN  PAINTING  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  THE    "  ORATORY" 
BUILT  TO  MARS  BY  THESEUS,  IN  THE  "  KNIGHT'S  TALE." 

FIRST  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forest, 
In  which  there  wonneth2  neither  man  ne  beast ; 
With  knotty,  knarry,3  barren  trees  old, 
Of  stubbed4  sharp  and  hidb'us5  to  behold ; 
In  which  there  ran  a  rumble  and  a  swough,6 
As  though  a  storm  should  bresten7  every  bough. 
And  downward  from  a  hill  under  a  bent,8 
There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  Armipotent,9 
Wrought  all  of  burned10  steel,  of  which  the  entree 
Was  long  and  strait  and  ghastly  for  to  see  ; 
And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise,11 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  door  shone, 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  there  none, 
Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  discern. 
The  door  was  all  of  athamant  eteme,12 
Yclenche'd  overthwart  and  ende'long, 
With  iron  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  pillar,  the  temple  to  sustain, 
Was  toime'-great,13  of  iron  blight  and  sheen.14 

1  This  beautiful  picture  of  a  good  clergyman  has  been  modernized  and  amplified  by 
Dryden  ;  but  the  simple  colouring  of  Chaucer  is  more  appropriate  to  the  patriarchal  cha- 
racter than  the  gorgeous  hues  of  Dryden °s  versification.  Compare  also  "  the  Clergyman" 
in  (rolilsmith's  "  Deserted  Village." 

*  Dwelleth;  (won,  to  dicell,  is  familiar  in  Scotch);  wont,  habit,  custom.  (Ang.  Sax. 
wunian.  German,  \eoncn.) 

3  Rough  ;  kttarr  or  gnarr  is  a  hard  knot  in  a  tree.    Chaucer  has  this  word  in  the  sense 
of  snarling,  or  chilling. 

4  Short  thick  stocks;  stub  is  any  thing  stopped,  (sc.  in  growth);  a  remnant;  to  stub, 
to  eradicate,  to  remove  a  stub;  stubble,  the  diminutive,  applied  to  corn  shortened  by  cut- 
ting.   The  word  and  its  cognates  appear  in  many  languages; — (Lat.  stipula,  stipes.   Gr. 
rrutfif,  a  stump.)     "  So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it." — Swift. 

5  J/idout,  pitout,  for  hideous,  piteous,  \c. 

6  A  stupefying  noise ;    from  Ang.   ^ux.  swig-an,  to  be  amazed,  according  to  Tooke, 
who  connects  ticoon  with  it. 

'  llri'st,  burst ;  brfn,  burn  :  Ihurp,  through  ;  this  analogy  is  very  frequent 
"  Declivity.  •  jGneid,  ii.  425 ;  an  epithet  also  of  Minerva  ; — and  of  warriors. 

•°  Burnished;  (Fr.  brunir,  to  polish) ;  haying  the  brightness  of  burnim/  flame. 

11  Apparently  war  and  impttuosilii ,-  vis,:  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption. 

12  "  Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne." — Pope.  The  diamond;  applied  to  any  hard 
rock,  to  steel ;  (from  Greek  *>  at  privative,  and  ifftaa^damao,  I  sutxlue).    Pliny  a- 

its  indestructibility  as  originating  this  derivation. — Phn.  xxxvi.  4.  The  properties  of  the 
magnet  were  attributed  to  tin-  diamond. — Chaucer,  Assembly  of  Fowls,  stanza  2i'.  "  Ada- 
mantine rock." — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  (i4li.  ••  Mail,  adamantean  proof." — Id.  Sams. 
Agon.  134. 

•  ( )f  the  circurr.ferenee  of  a  tun. 

14  Adj.  and  noun.  Hyron  uses  it  as  a  verb;  "sheening  far." — (Childe  Harold.)  The 
»dj.  is  also  sheeny  /  game  with  thine,  »h  iiiy. 


LYCURGOS  OF  THRACE.  9 

There  saw  I  first  the  dark  imagining 
Of  Felony,  and  all  the  compassing;1 
The  cruel  Ire — red  as  any  glede  ;2 
The  Pickpurse ;  and  eke  the  pale  Dread ; 
The  Smiler  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak  ; 
The  shepen  brenning3  with  the  blacke  smoke  ; 
The  Treason  of  the  murdering  in  the  bed ; 
The  open  War  with  wounds  all  bebled  ;* 
Conteke5  with  bloody  knife,  and  sharp  Menace  ; 
All  full  of  chirking0  was  that  sorry7  place  ! 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  herte8  blood  hath  bathed  all  his  hair ; 
The  nail  ydriven  in  the  shode9  on  height,10 
The  cold  death — with  mouth  gaping  upright. 

Amiddes  of  the  temple  sat  Mischance, 
With  discomfort  and  sorry  countenance. 
Yet  saw  I  Woodness,11  laughing  in  his  rage, 
Armed  Complaint,  Outhies,12  and  fierce  Outrage  ; 
The  can-ion  in  the  bush  with  throat  ycorven  ;13 
A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualm  ystorven  ;14 
The  tyrant  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft,15 
The  town  destroyed — there  was  nothing  left.16 

LYCURGUS  OF  THRACE. 

THERE  may'st  thou  see,  coming  with  Palainon, 
Lycurge  himself,  the  great  King  of  Thrace  : 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face  ; 
The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  head 
They  gloweden  betwixten  yellow  and  red ; 
And  like  a  griffon17  looked  he  about ; 

1  Treacherous  circumvention  or  contrivance.    The  mediaeval  Latin  word  compassum, 
a  pair  of  compasses,  is  said  by  \fenage  to  be  coin  pounded  of  the  prep,  con,  and  JMSSUS,  a 
step.    From  this  word  the  verb  in  the  modern  languages  signifies  sometimes  to  distribute, 
or  proportion  ;  to  measure ;  sometimes  to  enclose,  to  reach,  to  accomplish,  to  circum- 
vent.    "  In  Chaucer  and  others  it  seems  equivalent  to  contrive." — (Tyrwhit.)     From  as- 
sociation with  some  of  these  ideas,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  the  card  and  the 
magnetic  needle. 

2  A  coal ;  gleid  (Scotch),  a  small  fire  on  the  hearth ;  that  which  has  glowed,  from  Ang.- 
Sax.  gleowan,  to  glow. 

3  Sheep  burning.  *  Be  is  often  an  intensive  prefix.  5  Contention 

6  Chirk,  to  chirp  as  a  sparrow.  It  also  signifies  to  crash,  to  creak,  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  stridere  ;  (Ang.-Sax.  cearcian.) 

'  Sorry,  woeful;  compare,  "  This  is  a  sorry  sight." — Shakesp.,  Macbeth.  /Sorrj/and 
wretched  are  both  used  as  implying  contemptible  qualities. 

8  Heart. 

9  Bush  of  hair ;  the  head.    "  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  from  Ang.-Sax.  scade,  a  grove, 
i.  e.  nemus  capillorum."    "  Schede,  line  of  division  of  the  hair  ;"  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary. 

10  Above.  u  Madness,  from  Ang.-Sax.  wedan,  to  be  mad ;  (wud,  mad  ;  Scotch. ) 
12  Outcries.  13  Carved,  cut. 

14  Dead  of  sickness  :  qualm ;  Ang.-Sax.  cwellan,  to  quell,  to  quail ;  ystorven,  dead, 
starved  ;  Ang.-Sax.  steor/an  ;  Germ,  sterben,  to  die. 
"  Reft. 

16  This  passage  is  an  instance  of  the  allegorical  style  of  the  age  of  Chaucer,  so  fully  de- 
veloped by  the  Italian  poets.  "  This  group  is  the  effort  of  a  strong  imagination  unac- 
quainted with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  images." — Warton. 

i'  Griffin  or  gryphon,  from  Greek  Tpv-^,gr^pn,  a  fabulous  animal,  having  the  form  of  a 
lion  and  an  eagle :  Esch.  Prom.  Vinct.  804;  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  943.  The  animal  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  romances  and  heraldry;  but  the  idea  is  not  one  derived  from  tho 


10  CHAUCER. 

With  kemped1  here's  on  his  brow&s  stout, 

His  limmcs  great,  his  brawnes2  hard  and  strong, 

His  shoulders  broad,  his  armes  round  and  long. 

And  as  the  guise3  was  in  his  countree, 

Full  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he  ; 

"With  I'M  lire  white  bulles  iu  the  trais.4 

Instead  of  coat-armour,5  on  his  harnais, 

AVitli  nailrs  yellow  and  bright  as  any  gold, 

He  had  a  bear's  skin,  coal-black  for  old. 

His  long  hair  was  kempt  behind  his  back, 

As  any  raven's  feather  it  shone  for  black. 

A  wreath  of  gold  arm-great,6  of  huge  weight, 

Upon  his  head  sat,  full  of  stones  bright, 

Of  fine"  rubius,7  and  of  diamants.7 

About  his  car  there  weuten  white  alauns,8 

Twenty  and  mo',9  as  great  as  any  steer, 

To  huntcn  at  the  lion  or  the  deer, 

And  followed  him  with  muzzle  fast  ybounde, 

Collar'd  with  gold,  and  torrets  filed10  round. 

A  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route,11 

Armed  full  well,  with  hertes  stern  and  stout. 

EMETKIUS,  KING  OF  INDIA. 

WITH  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find,12 
The  great  Emetrius,  the  King  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped13  in  steel, 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  diaprcd14  wele, 

northern  mythology.  Gripe,  in  old  English,  an  eagle — ("as  it  vrereagripe't  eye,"  Gof- 
er)— is  derived  from'Ang.-Sax.  gripan,  to  gripe,  tc  clutch ;  gryps  is  from  yiyx'S-grypos, 
crooked. 

1  Combed.    "  Chaucer  uses  it  generally  as  equivalent  to  decked  ;"  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.    Comb  or  coomb  is  also  a  hollow  enclosed  valley ;  hence  applied  to  bee-hives,    ".both 
words  have  been  by  some  connected  with  the  Oreek  r-a.ft.Tu,  kampo,  I  bend. 

2  Muscles,      lim-iii  or  lm<cr?n  was  the  ancient  adjective;  bar  or  btifr,  a  bear  or  boar. 
By  the  common  transposition  of  the  r,  (vid.  note.  7  P-  8,)  it  became  braicen,  braioi,  so 
that  the  term  means  boar's  (  //<•*•/! ) ,  alluding  to  the  large  muscles  of  that  animal.     Tooke. 
Bran,  in  Scotch,  is  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

3  Manner.    Ang.  -  i  this  form  in  likewise,  otherwise,  contticise,  Sic. 

*  Traces  of  the  i-.ir.     (l.at.  Trillin,  I  ilnw.) 

5  "  A  coat  worn  over  the  armour,  on  which  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  wearer  were  em- 
broidered."   Darius^;  military  equipment. 
0  See  above,  note  l.'i,  p.  B.  «  French  forms. 

*  A  species  of  hound  much  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages. 

'  More;  from  A ng.-Sax.  »«<«•,•  retained  in  Scotch,  with  the  super),  maist.  For  an  ac- 
count of  these  v.ords.  -ec  Tookt-'s  l)i  versions  of  1'urley ;  Richardson's  English  Dictionary; 
Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

10  Polished  rings  (for  fastening  the  collars.)    Torrets  "are  often  mentioned  in  the  'In- 
ventory' of  furniture  in  the  palaces  of  Henry  VIII. " — \\arton.      Probably  from  French, 
tort,  twisted;  Latin,  torqueo,  I  twist ;   /<>/•., •HI-I,  a  collar,  a  wreath. 

11  A  company.     The  word  has  various  forms  and  applications  in  (he  modern  languages. 
For  its  origin,  etymologUtl  arc  dmi'.nl  liciwrcii  the  Latin  ruplits,  (burst),  and  , 
wheel).     Except  in  its  application  to  the  line  of  a  journey,  we  now  throw  awuv  the  final 
e.      Runt,  a  fashion  :  I     a  riotous  rabble.     "  Hint  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  word  with  run/,'' — Hi, '  .  a  low  word  for  an  uproar. 

12  For  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  "  Ku.ght's  Tale,"  sec  Wartou's  Ilistory  of  Km;li>h 
Poetry,  Section'lL'. 

13  Clad,  from  French  drap,  cloth  (?)— having  generally  the  idea  of  ornament.     "  Trap- 
pan  (trapping!)  of  ttu  ••  >auc.  Flower  ard  Leaf,  stanza  35. 

u  Diversified  with  lines  and  flourishes.    The  Flemish  towns  were  the  great  S3ats  of  ma- 


KMETUIUS,  KING  OF  INDIA.  11 

Came  riding  like  the  God  of  Arms,  Mars. 

His  coat-armour  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars,1 

Couched2  with  pearls  white,  and  round,  and  great ; 

His  saddle  was  of  brent3  gold,  new  ybete  ;4 

A  mantelet5  upon  his  shoulders6  hanging, 

Bretfull7  of  rubies  red  as  fire  sparkling  ; 

His  crispe"8  hah'  like  ringes  was  yronne,9 

And  that,  was  yellow,  and  glittered  as  the  sun. 

His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin,10 

His  lippds  round,  his  colour  was  sanguine ; 

A  fewe  fraknes11  in  his  face  ysprent,12 

Betwixen  yellow  and  black,  some  dele13  ymeint  ;u 

And  as  a  lion  he  his  looking  cast.15 

Of  five  and  twenty  years  his  age  I  cast.16 

His  beard  was  well  begunnen  for  to  spring ; 

His  voice  was  as  a  trumpet  thundering. 

Upon  his  head  he  weared,  of  laurer17  green, 

A  geiiond18  fresh  and  lusty19  for  to  sene.20 

nufactures;  hence  this  word  has  been  derived  from  Ypres  in  Flanders,  the  original  form 
being  d'ipre.  Other  examples  are,  arras  and  cambric,  from  Arras  and  Cambray  in  France; 
worsted,  from  Worstead  in  Norfolk;  calico,  from  Calicut.  Instances  of  the  same  kind 
aie  very  numerous. 

>  Abbreviation  for  Tartarium. 

"  A  broad  banner 
Of  fine  tartarium." — Chauc.  flower  and  Leaf,  Stanza  31. 

"His  often  mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  for  furnishing  tournaments; — a  fine  cloth 
manufactured  in  Tartary.  DM  Cange.  Gloss.  Tartarium.'' — Warton. 

2  Laid  or  trimmed,  (Tyrwhitt).     French,  coucher;  Ital.  colcare,  pro;  Lat.  collocare, 
to  lay,  to  place ;  to  couch  a  lance,  to  lay  it  in  the  rest. 

3  Burnished,  see  notes  7  P-  8,  and  2,  p.  10.    Brent  also  signifies  high,  straight,  upright, 
( Jamieson) ;  brent  rocks,  steep  rocks.     "  It  is  perhaps  be,-rent,  i.  e.  riven,  torn,"  Richard- 
ion.    Scar,  a  cliff,  (as  in  Scarborough),  rock,  cliff,  nave  the  same  idea. 

4  Beaten,  stamped,  or  imprinted. 

4  Diminutive  of  mantle.  Etymologists  go  back  for  this  word  to  Mandyas,  a  Persian 
cloak.  It  exists  in  all  the  European  languages.  Mantelet  is  also  a  covering  for  the  pro- 
tection of  miners  and  besiegers.  Mantel  (of  a  chimney),  that  which  protects  from  smoke 
and  dust;  to  mantle  (applied  to  a  hawk),  to  spread  out  the  wings.  The  word  is  applied 
to  trees — "  the  mantling  vine;"  and  to  fermented  liquors,  from  the  covering  of  froth — 
"  the  mantling  cup." 

•  The  second  syllable  should  be  here  sunk  as  much  as  possible  in  pronunciation,  as  in 
French  words  ending  in  re. 

1  Quite  full.    The  sense  is  much  clearer  than  the  etymology. 

*  From  Lat.  Crispin,  curled.      9  Run,  close,  twisted.      ™  Citron,  lemon-coloured. 

11  Freckles.     Conjectured  etymologies  are,  Latin,  fricare,  to  rub;    German,  fleck,  a 
ipot ;  Ang.  Sax.  fraetan,  to  eat :  freaks  or  freckles,  therefore,  spots  eaten  into  the  skin. 

12  Forms  of  the  participles  of  the  Saxon  verbs  corresponding  to  sprinkle  and  mingle. 

13  Somedeal;  somewhat.  14  See  note  12.  '5  Darted  his  glance. 

16  I  reckoned  his  age  to  be  of,  &c.  from  the  phrase  "  to  cast  accounts;"  alluding  to  the 
manner  of  reckoning  with  the  abacus  and  calculi  (counters).    Shakspeare  makes  lago 
call  Cassio  in  derision  a  "  counter- caster." — Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.     The  word  cast  has  an 
immense  number  of  applications  of  great  beauty  and  interest.     See  the  Dictionaries. 

17  The  mediaeval  poets  and  painters  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  chronology  or 
locality  in  their  grouping  of  the  parts  of  a  picture.  An  Indian  king  wears  a  Greek  laurel; 
and  the  chivalry,  nay  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  14th  century  A.  D.  luxuriate  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  in  the  age  of  Theseus,  almost  as  many  centuries  B.  c. 

18  Garland;  written </t>Jy?id always  in  Spencer.      Some  connect  it  with  Lat.  corolla,- 
Greek  yugos,  a  circle;  Ang.  Sax.  qirdan,  to  gird. 

19  Luxuriant.    "  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks;  how  green!" — Shakesp.  Tem- 
pest, Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

"The  sun  hath 

Twice  clad  the  earth  in  lively  lustiness." — Surrey. 

The  original  idea  of  this  word,  will,  has  branched  out  in  various  languages  into  power, 
pleasure,  luxuriance,  love,  &c.  (Greek,  A«*>.)  *>  See. 


12  CHAUCER. 

Upon  his  hand  he  bare  for  his  deduit1 

An  eagle  tame,  as  any  lily  white. 

An  hundred  Ionic's  had  he  with  him  there, 

All  armed,  save  their  heads,2  in  all  their  gear. 

About  this  King  there  ran  on  every  part 

Full  many  a  tame  lion  and  leopart.3 

ARCITA,  DYING  IX  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  WOUND  RECEIVED  IN  THE 
COMBAT  WITH  PALAMON,  ADDRESSES  PAXAMON  AND  EMILIE. 

"  NOUGHT  may  the  woeful  spirit  in  my  heart 
Declare  o  point4  of  all  my  sorrows  smart 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  (the)  most ; 
But5 1  bequeath  the  service6  of  my  ghost7 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Sin8  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure.9 

"  Alas  the  wo!  alas,  the  pains  strong 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long ! 
Alas,  the  death! — alas,  mine  Emilie! 
Alas,  departing10  of  our  company  ! 
Alas,  mine  hertz's  queen ! — alas,  my  wife, 
Mine  hertd's  lady — ender  of  my  life  ! 
What  is  this  world?    What  axen11  men  to  have? 
Now  with  his12  love — now  in  his  colde  grave — 
Alone — withouten  any  company ! 
Farewell,  my  sweet !  farewell,  mine  Emilie ! 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey, 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth13  what  I  say. 

"  I  have  here,  with  my  cousin1*  Palamon, 
Had  strife  and  rancour  manv  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis15  my  soul  gie10 
To  speaken  of  a  servant17  properly, 
With  alle  circumstances  trewc'ly — 

1  Pleasure;  (French,  difitutre;  Lat.  deducere,  to  lead  from.)  Deduit  has  the  idea 
enjoyment,  on  the  same  principle  that  (Hri-miuii  and  annisi'mfnt  have  it. 

-  For  usages  of  chivalry  illustrative  of  this,  see  Scott's  "  Ivuiihiic." 

*  Of  the-  pirturrs  of  Lycurgus  anil  Kmetrins,  Hazlitt  says,  "  What  a  deal  of  terrible 
beauty  there  U  contained  in  this  description  !  The  imagination  of  the  poet  brings  such  ob- 
jects before  us,  as  when  we  look  at  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie;  their  claws  are  pared;  their 
eyes  glitter  harmless  lightning;    but  we  gaze  at  them  with  a  pleasing  awe,  clothed  in 
beauty,  and  formidable  in  the  sense  of  abstract  power.  ' 

4  Completely,  accurately.       French,  ft  point.  s  Only.          «  A  lover's  attachment. 

T  Spirit.  *  Since.  »  Last ;  we  now  write  endure. 

10  Separation  of  our  society.  "  Ask. 

12  There  is  perhaps  an  intended  IxMiity  in  the  transition  from  the  general  reflection  im- 
plied in  the  plural  "axen  men  ;"  to  the  specialty  of  Arcita's  own  case  implied  in  the  sin- 
gular "  hit." 

13  The  imperative  lias  often  this  form,  especially  in  the  plural. 

14  Denoting  friendly  connection  or  relationship  :"  alleged  etymologies,  Lat.  cci<l»ati<s,  of 
iame  birth;  CO  v,  of  same  blood; — "Our  chiefest  couitier,  cousin,  and  our 
ion." — Hamlet,  Act  t 

14  Certainly;  from  Anj-.  Sax.  trilt,in,  to  know. 

'•  Guide.  So  mav  Jupiter  certainly  guide  my  soul  to  speak.  Arc.  Thij  is  a  common  use 
of  to  in  oath<  ami  vous:  Conip.  Horace,  odcs'i.  .').  •'  Sic  tc  diva,"  &c. 

17  A  lover:  one  of  the  terms  of  the  worship  chivalry  paid  to  woman  ;  applied  to  any 
knight  who  chose  a  lady,  as  the  lady  of  his  worship,  without  am  ractw  lover. 

Thus  .lames  IV.  of  Scotland  made'luuiself  knight  of  the  (.hieen  of  l-'ranee;  and.  as  Ixiund 
by  the  lawsof  chivalry  to  obey  his  lady's  request,  he  marched  for  her  sake  "  three  miles" 
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That  is  to  sayn, — truth,  honour,  and  knighthede, 

Wisdom,  humblcsse,1  estate,2  and  high  kiurede,3 

Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art — 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soul  a  part,4 

As  in  this  world  right5  now  ne  know  I  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  wol  done6  all  his  life  ; 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  ben7  a  wife, 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man." 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche"  fail  began ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death,  that  had  him  over  nome.8 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  arme"s  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago.9 
Only  the  intellect  withouten  more 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte10  sike11  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen  when  the  herte"  felte  death  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breath  ; 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  laste  word  was — "  Mercy !  Emilie  !"12 

PRAISE  OF  WOMEN. 

FOR,  this  ye  know  well,  tho'  I  wouldin  lie, 
In  women  is  all  truth  and  steadfastness  ; 
For,  in  good  faith,  I  never  of  them  sie13 
But  much  worship,  bounty,  and  gentleness, 
Right  coming,14  fair,  and  full  of  meekeness ; 
Good,  and  glad,  and  lowly,  I  you  ensure, 
Is  this  goodly  and  angelic  creature. 

and  more  on  English  ground,  and  lost  his  life  by  his  devotion.    For  the  use  of  the  term 
"servant"  in  this  sense,  see  "The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  ii.  Sc.  1  and  Sc.  4. 
i  Modesty.     The  termination  esse  in  English  now  takes  n  before  it.  2  Rank. 

3  Kindred  ;  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  we  retain  this  shape  of  the  termination 
Is  Godhead ;  but  Chaucer  and  Spencer  write  knighthed,  lustyhed,  &c. 

4  It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  theology  of  the  "  Knight  s  Tale"  is  of  the  aga 
of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

s  Truly  ;  this  sense  is  retained  in  "right  well ;  right  trusty,"  &c. 

6  Will  do ;  done,  i.  e.  doen,  infinitive  governed  by  wol;  wol,  past  tense  wold  (would.) 

'  Infinitive  governed  by  shall. 

*  Overtaken:  German,  nehmen,  to  take;  part,  genommcn,  taken. 

9  Gone;  the  prefix  a  (on,  to,  or  in,)  is  obsolete  except  in  poetry  ; — 

"  Does  Lord  Eneas  go  afield  to-day." — Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cress:da. 
"  How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield." — Gray. 

and  in  the  adverbs  away,  against,  &c. ;  ago  is  applied  only  to  time ; — "as  some  have 
longagone." — Bunyan.  A  was  very  often  prefixed  to  the  present  participle,  awanting, 
mliiiiiti,  a-Jishitifj. 

"  The  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  (reins)  have  been  made  the  seat  of  passion  and 
feeling,  hence  chicken-hearted,  "lily-livered," — (Shakesp.),  "  that  searches!  the  heart 
and  triest  the  reins." — Psalms.  "  Sick. 

12  This  whole  picture  is  as  truly  pathetic  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry. 
The  fervour  of  his  love  represented  as  maintaining  the  principle  of  life  in  the  vital  seat, 
wh'le  death  is  creeping  over  the  members  of  his  body,  is  peculiarly  affecting  ;  and  the  su- 

Cremacy  of  this  feeling  when  all  is  dissolving,  when  "dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failed  hi* 
reath,"  is  pictured  in  the  most  intense  style  of  pathos. 

u  Saw.  '*  Demeanour;  if  the  punctuation  be  altered,  coming  may  be  viewed  as 

one  of  the  predicates  of  the  succeeding  verb  is. 


1-t  CHAUCER. 

And  if  it  hap  a  man  be  in  disease, 
She  doth1  her  business  and  her  full  pain2 
With  all  her  might  him  to  comfort  and  please, 
If  fro  his  disease  him  she  might  restrain  : 
In  word  ne  deed,  I  wis,  she  woll  not  faine ; 
With  all  her  might  she  doth  her  business 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  heaviness. 

Lo,  here  what  gentleness  these  women  have, 
If  we  could  know  it  for3  our  rudeness  ! 
How  busye  they  be  us  to  keep  and  save 
Both  in  hele4  and  also  in  sickness, 
And  alway  right  sorry  for  our  distress ! 
In  eveYy  manere  thus  shew  they  ruth,5 
That  in  them  is  all  goodness  and  all  truth. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  "  THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF." 

WHEN  that  Phoebus0  his  chair7  of  gold  so  high 
Had  whirled  up  the  starry  sky  aloft, 
And  in  the  Bull8  was  entered  certainly  ; 
When  showers  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft, 
Causing  the  ground,  fele;)  timis  and  oft, 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  unwholesome  ah-, 
And  every  plaiue  was  yclothed  fair 

With  newe  green,  and  maketh10  smalle  flowers 
To  springen,  here  and  there,  in  field  and  mead  ; 
So  very  good  and  wholesome  be11  the  showers, 
That  they  renewen  that1-  was  old  and  dead 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  seed 
Springeth  the  herbe,  so  that  every  wight13 
Of  this  seas6n  waxeth  right  glad  and  light. 

I  Exert!.  -  I'ndeavour. 

3  Our  rudeness  being  an  obstacle  to  our  knowing  it.    For  the  etymology  and  applica- 
tions of/or,  see  Tookc  and  the  dictionaries. 

4  Health  ; — the  cognates  are  hail,  hale,  whole. 

4  Compassion;  from  rue,  (Aug.  Sax.  llreowan,  to  lament)  ;  the  same  analogy  exist* 
in  true,  truth,  hue,  the  herb,  said  to  be  from  Pos'V  (rucin),  to  deliver;  "  quia,  ut  Dios- 
corides docet,  valctudinem  eonservat."-  i\ 

*  The  Sun-god.  The  names  of  the  Gieek  deities  are  said  to  be  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Phcclut  is  traced  both  to  #*<">  tphao),  I  shine;  and  fofisu  (phobeoh  I  terrify.  The  name 
Apollo  is  said  to  be  from  awoXAu/ti  (rtfiollitini),  1  >' 

'  This  is  a  frequent  imaye  in  the  cider  poetry;  so  lieu.  Johnson,  in  the  Hymn  to  Cyn- 
thia;— 

"  Seated  in  thy  silver  eliitir, 

in  wonted  manner  keep." — (Cynthia's  Rn 
•  The  second  sign  f>f  the  /.u  <  "Many.     (Herman 

10  There  serins  ;.  confusion  of  mmiin  itivcs  !i  •.-•.  r.nd  plain. 

II  I!,-  was  formed  y  used  indicative!  y  ;  we  employ  it  now  only  iu  the  subjunctive  or  con- 
ditional 

'-  Supply  the  relative  ichich. 

<m;  from  Ant;.  Sax.  trifun,  to  know;  hence  wight  is  a  being  that  knows  and 
feels.  It  is  an  apprll.it ion  of  warnois  in  Seottij>h  poclty, — •'  Wallace  wight."  It  is  ofieu 
u*cd  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  or  ridicule. 
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And  so  I,  glade  of  the  season  sweet 
AVas  happid1  thus  ;  upon  a  certain  night 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleep  full  unmeet 
Was  unto  me  ;  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n'  'as2  earthly  wight, 
As  I  suppose,  had  more  of  hertis  ease 
Than  I,  for  I  n'  'ad3  sickness  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  marvell'd  greatly  of  myself 
That  I  so  long  withouten  slcepd  lay, 
And  up  I  rose  three  hours  after  twelve, 
About  the  springing4  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  'gan  to  pass, 
Long  or  the  bright  sunne  uprisen  was  ; 

In  which  were  cake's  great,  straight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass  so  fresh  of  hue 
Was  newly  sprung,  and  an5  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well0  from  his  fellow  grew 
With  branches  broad,  laden  with  leave's  new, 
That  springen  out  against  the  sonne  sheen, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  light  glad  green, 

Which,  as  me  thought,  was  a  right  pleasant  sight ; 

And  eke  the  burdis  songfe  for  to  hear, 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight, 

And  I,  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 

Hearen  the  nightingale  of  all  the  year, 

Full  busily  hearkened  with  heart  and  ear 

If  I  her  voice  perceive  could  any  where.8 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  brede9 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  use"d  be, 

For  it  forgrowen10  was  with  grass  and  weed, 

That  well  unneathis11  a  wight  might  it  see. 

Thought  I,  "  this  path  some  whider  goth,pardc  I"12 

'  Situated  by  fortune.  2  Was  not.  3  Had  not. 

4  The  dawn  is  called  the  "  day-spring."    Job  xxxyiii.  12. ;  Luke  i.  78. 

4  The  indefinite  article  is  often  in  plural  expressions  used  in  a  collective  sense ; — "  a 
thousand  things,"  "  a  few  names,"  "  a  many  thousand  warlike  French." — Shakesp. ;  and 
the  collective  word  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  singular  shape  ;  as,  ten  Jish, 
thirty  horse,  eif/ht/oot. 

8  At  a  convenient  distance ;  icell  is  often  used  as  an  adverb  of  extent  or  degree :  good 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense:  bien  is  used  similarly  in  French. 

*  During;  at  any  time  selected  from  all  the  year.  Cognates  ;  Gothic,  a/ ;  Lat.  ab  ,• 
Greek,  n'-re,  0.$'. 

8  This  is  beautiful  and  natural.  •  Breadth. 

10  For,  (prefix,  German,  tw) :  for,  as  a  prefix,  is  sometimes  privative,  sometimes  inten- 
iive  ;  it  is  often  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  Scotch,  "  loifcuchten." — Burns. 
"  And  the  heavy  ploughman  snores 
All  with  weary  task  fordone." — Shakesp.  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream. 

"Beneath;  the  Scotch  form  is  aneath.  K  Fr.  par-dieu. 
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And  so  I  followed  it  till  it  me  brought 
To  a  right  pleasant  herbir1  well  ywrought, 

Which  that2  benched  was,  and  with  turves3  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  the  greene  grass 
So  small,  so  thick,  so  soft,  so  fresh  of  hue,4 
That  most  like  to  green  wool,  wot  I,  it  M 
The  hedge  also  that  yeden  in  compass,5 
And  closdd  in  alle  the  green  herbere 
With  sycamore6  was  set  and  eglatere" 

Within,  in  fere8  so  well  and  cunningly, 
That  every  branch  and  leaf  grew  by  measure 
Plain  as  a  board,  of  an  height  by  and  by  ;9 
I  see10  never  a  thing,  I  you  ensure, 
So  well  ydonc ;  for  he  that  took  the  cure11 
It  for  to  make,  I  trow,12  did  all  his  pain,13 
To  make  it  pass  all  tho14  that  men  have  seen.15 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME. 

AND  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leaves  ben16  on  trees 
In  summer,  when  that  they  ben  green  ; 
And  on  the  roof  yet  men  may  sene17 
A  thousand  bolis,18  and  well  ino, 
To  letten  the  sound  out  ygo. 
And  by  day,  in  every  tide,19 
Ben  all  the  doore's  open  wide  ; 

I  Arbour.  z  This  double  relative  is  still  uscdin  the  vulgar  dialect. 

3  Plural  of  turf.  *  This  is  marked  with  the  minuteness  of  Shakespeare's  eye. 

4  Went  round ;  surrounded :  tie.de  t  part,  i/ndi',  to  go. 

•  Applied  to  the  great  maple  true,  though  there  is  little  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
oriental  sycamore. 

7  Eglantine.     "  Skinner  and  Junius  both   say  rota  tflvettrit,  (wild  rose.)     Walton 
asserts  the  eglantine  and  the  sweet-briar  to  l-e  the  same  plant;    and  that  by  "  I 
eglantine,"  Milton  ther"forc  meant  the  "  honey-suckle." — liicharc'.son. 

"  Together  ;    in  com  pan'.  :Mrs  also  a  companion,  an    associate,  a  lover. 

"  Here's  my  hand,  my  trusty/<re." — Kuriis.  "  I'resh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes." 
— Byron.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  both  these  senses.  The  alleged  etymology  in  Ang. 
Sax.  is/nraii,  to  go.  It  might  seem  to  have  S'ime  connection  with./V«V  jirf. 

'•>  All  along.  l*  Have  seen.     This  expression  is  retained  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

"  Care.  1 1. at.  cum.)  l-  (From  Aug.  Sax.  treoica,  faithful) ;  hence  true,  truth. 

13  Kxerted  his  endeavour. 

II  Surpass  all  those.     Tliu'  is  also  an  adverb  meaning  0 

u  The  sequel  of  this  description  is  very  beautiful.  The  whole  poem  is  full  of  delightful 
imagery  and  pictures.  It  seems  to  have  suggested  Kdwm's  vi-ion  in  Beat  tie's  "  Miii 

10  Are;  plur.otbe.    "  With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin." — Shakesp.  Cymbelim  . 
ii.  Sc.  3.  l7  See  (iiflniUve. 

ls  Holes;  apertures;  retained  in  this  sense  in  Scotch.    Bole  is  also  the  tiunk  of  a  tree  ; 

'it  bull'  ;  a  SjKeies  ot'e.irth. 

18  A  specific  time,  a-  noontide ;  eventide;  (German  zrit) :  applied  to  the  periods  of  the 
ocean's  ebb  and  flow.  "  Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide," — Scott ;  i.  e.  duration  or  specific 
period. 

"  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  titles  < 

Shakesp.  Jul.  Ors.  Act  iii.  PC.  ?. 

/.  r.  ejwx'hs  of  duration.  The  common  reading  is  "  tide  of  tiutei."  Tiilv,  beti'if,  arc  de- 
rivative*. 
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And  by  night  each  one  is  unshette  j1 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let,2 
Ne  manere  tidings  in  to  pace  ;3 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place, 
That  it  n'  is  filled  full  of  tidings, 
Either  loud,  or  of  whisperings. 
And,  ever,  all  the  House's  angles 
Is  full  of  rownings4  and  of  jangles ; 
Of  wars,  of  peace,  of  marriages, 
Of  rests,  of  labour,  of  viages,5 
Of  abode,6  of  death,  of  life, 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife ; 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings, 
Of  health,  of  sickness,  or  lesings  ;7 
Of  faire"  weather,  and  tempestis, 
Of  qualm,  of  folke,  and  of  beastis ; 
Of  divers  transmutations 
Of  estates  and  of  regions  ; 
Of  trust,  of  dread,  of  jealousy, 
Of  wit,  of  winning,  of  folly  ; 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine ; 
Of  cheap,8  of  dearth,  and  of  ruine ; 
Of  good,  or  of  misgovernment, 
Of  fire,  and  divers  accident.9 

MERCY. 

BUT,  sith  'tis  so  there  is  a  trespass  done, 
Unto  Mercy  let  yield  the  trespassour. 
It  is  her  office  to  redress  it  soon  ; 
For  Trespass  is  to  Mercy  a  mirrour. 
And  like  as  the  sweet  hath  the  price  by  sour, 
So  by  Trespass,  Mercy  hath  all  her  might : 
Without  Trespass,  Mercy  hath  lack  of  light. 

What  should  Physic  do  but  if  Sickness  were  ? 
What  needeth  salve  but  if10  there  were  a  sore  ? 
What  needeth  drink  where  thirst  hath  no  power  ? 

1  Unshut. 

2  Hinder.    (Ang.  Sax.  lettan) ;  let,  to  permit,  (Ang.  Sax.  laetan)  \  let,  applied  to  leasing 
of  property,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin,  locare.  3  Go. 

4  Rown,  roune,  or  round,  to  whisper :  alleged  etymology,  "  to  mutter  like  a  Runic  en- 
chanter."— Jamiesou.  5  Journeys.  (Fr.  voyaye.  Lat.  via.) 

0  Boding;  prognostication;  "Nay,  such  abodes  ben  not  worth  an  haw."  —  Chauc. 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  (Ang.  Sax.  bodian.') 

'  Lies.  Lose  was  anciently  written  Use :  "For  lesing  of  richesse  ami  liberty."— Chauc. 
Monk's  Tale  ;  lose  is  substantially  the  same  word  with  loose.  Lesing  is  also  lying;  re- 
tained in  the  law  phrase  "  leasing-making." 

"  Cheapness;  plenty.  (Ang.  Sax.  cyppan,  to  traffic;  German,  kauffen ;) — coft, bought, 
(Scotch.)  "  Formerly  good-cheap,  and  bad-cheap,  i.e.  well  or  ill  bought,  were  the  modes 
of  expression.  The  modern  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good-cheap,  — Tooke.  Cheap, 
a  market,  as  Euilchcnji,  Cheapside ; — to  chaffer,  to  bargain; — chapman,  a  purchaser. 
Compare  the  French  phrase,  Q,  Ion  marche. 

'•>  This  passage  is  an  example  of  Chaucer's  nervous  simplicity  of  style;  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  imagination  crowds  objects  into  his  pictures;  andof his" usual  unskilfulness 
w  grouping  and  arrangement.  The  original  of  the  "  House  of  Fame"  ie  Ovid,  Metamph. 
*ii.  .'«).  See  also  Pope's  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  fouudcd  cm  Chaucer's  poem. 

lu  Unless  or  without. 
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What  should  Mercy  do,  but1  Trespass  go  afore  ? 
But1  Trespass,  Mercy  woll  be  little  store  ;2 
Without  Trespass  iiear  execution,3 
May  Mercy  have  no  chief  perfection. 


JOHN  GOWER. 
(Died  1402.) 

GOWER  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  but 
several  years  his  junior.  The  "  grave  and  sententious  turn"  of  his  poetry 
earned  for  him,  from  Chaucer  and  others,  the  appellation  of  the  Moral  Gower. 
His  "capital  work"  is  in  three  parts  ;  Speculum  Meditantis,  (in  French 
rhyme  ;)  Vox  Clamantis,  (in  Latin  Elegiacs)  ;  and  Confessio  Amantis,  (in 
English,  Octo-syllabics.)  He  was  a  man  of  varied  learning  ;  but  far  inferior 
to  Chaucer  in  the  natural  qualities  of  a  true  poet.  "  By  a  cultivation  of  his 
native  language,"  says  Warton,  "  he  laboured  to  reform  its  irregularities, 
and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  these  respects  he  resembled  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Chaucer  ;  but  he  participated  no  considerable  portion  of 
Chaucer's  spirit,  imagination,  and  elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  per- 
spicuous, and  his  versification  often  harmonious."  The  following  extract 
from  the  Confessio  Amantis,  Warton  terms  "  no  bad  specimen  of  Gower's 
most  poetical  manner."  It  appears,  he  says,  to  be  an  imitation  of  Chaucer's 
Flower  and  Leaf,  vid.  supra,  p.  1 4. 

KOSIPHELE'S  VISION  OF  LADIES. 

WHEX  come  was  the  month  of  May, 
She  would  walk  upon  a  day, 
And  that  was  ere  the  snn  arist, 
Of  women  but  a  few  it  wist.4 
And  forth  she  went  privily 
Unto  a  park  was  fast  by, 
All  softe  walkend5  on  the  grass, 
Till  she  came  there6  the  land  was 
Through  which  ran  a  great  rivere. 
It  thought  her7  fair,  and8  said,  "  Here 
"  Will  I  abide,  iinder  the  shaw  ;"9 
Aud  bade  her  women  to  withdraw. 
And  there  she  stood  alone  still, 
To  think  what  was  in  her  will. 
She  saw  the  sweet  flowers  spring ; 
She  heard  (the)  glad  fowls  sing ; 

Unless  or  without.  2  In  liule  estimation.          »  About  to  be  punished. 

Only  a  few  of  hot  women  knew.  »  Walking. 

Supple,  tc/iciY  .-  the  omission  of  the  relative-  has  been  notieed  above. 
It  appeared  to  her.    See  note  l.»,  p.  (i. 

Supple  she,  but  the  nominative  is  understood  in  the  preceding  her. 
•  Shade.  (  AUR.  Sax.  Sriifi  .•  Greek  «•*<«,  skia.) 

"  Whither  ridcst  thou  under  this  groan  sh«w." — iChaue  r.i 
This  form  of  the  word  is  familiar  in  Scotch. 
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She  saw  beastcs  in  their  kind, 

The  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hind, 

The  males  go  with  the  female  : 

And  so  began  there  a  quarell1 

Between  love  and  her  owne  heart, 

From  which  she  couthe"  not  astart.8 

And  as  she  cast  her  eye  about, 

She  saw,  clad  in  one  suit,  a  rout3 

Of  ladies,  where  they  comen  ride4 

Along  under  the  wood  side  ; 

On  fair  ambulend5  horse  they  set, 

That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  great ; 

And  everiche  one  rid  on  side. 

The  saddles  were  of  such  a  pride, 

So  rich  saAV  she  never  none 

With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  begone  ;8 

In  kirtels7  and  in  cope's8  rich 

They  were  all  clothed  all  alich,9 

Departed10  even  of  white  and  blue ; 

With  all  lustes11  that  she  knew 

They  were  embroidered  over  all  ;12 

Their  bodies  weren  long  and  small. 

The  beauty  of  their  fail-  face 

There  may  no  earthly  thing  deface  :13 

Corowues  on  their  heads  they  bare 

As  each  of  them  a  queen  were  ; 

That  all  the  gold  of  Croesus'  hall 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  have  bought,  after  the  worth  : 

Thus  comen  they  ridend  forth. 

1  Dispute. 

z  Start  from ;  she  could  not  free  herself  from  the  thought.    Rosiphele  is  a  maiden, 
brought  only  by  the  power  of  circumstances  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  love. 
'  See  note  11,  p.  10. 

*  The  infinitive  in  our  older  writers  is  made  to  do  duty  not  only  for  gerunds  and  par- 
ticiples ;  but  for  parts  of  speech  in  no  way  connected  with  the  verb. 

5  Ambling,  (Lat.  Ambulare.) 

*  Furnished.    Gower  frequently  uses  the  word  in  this  sense : 

— he  was  well  begone 

With  fair  daughters  many  one. — Confessio  Amantis,  Book  V. 
T  Gowns ;  probably  connected  with  the  verb  gird. 

*  Upper  cloaks.     Cope  is  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  dress ; — also  a  head-dress ; — the  upper 
tier  of  masonry ;  hence  cope-stone.    Cop  or  cope  is  used  as  the  top  of  anything. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  lie  had 
A  wart. — Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales. 

(Latin,  caput) — cope  ;  to  rival,  to  contend  with,  has  various  origins  assigned  it. — See  the 
Dictionaries. 

8  Alike.  l°  Variegated  with. 

11  Lists,  colours.  The  term  Du  Cange  deiives  from  licia,  (Lat.)  threads,  strings ;  the 
barriers  of  camps  or  cities  being  in  mediaeval  Latin  termed  licia;  from  this  word.  The 
Ang.  Sax.  lift  is  a  border  or  hem  of  cloth  ;  hence  any  bounding  line ;  the  boundary  with- 
in which  combatants  fought: — applied  to  the  party  colours  adopted  by  combatants;  or  to 
colours  generally. 
18  We  write  now  all  over.  13  Deface  here  seems  to  mean  to  spoil  by  outvying. 
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BARBOUR. 
(1316?— 1396.) 

JOHN  BARBOUR,  the  first  of  the  Scottish  poets  who  has  descended  to  us,  was 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  Rhyming  Chro- 
niclers. He  was  a  man  of  intense  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  English  universities.  He  is  a  writer  of  vigour  and  even  sweet- 
His  poem  "  the  Bruce"  is  ranked  as  authentic  history.  He  execut- 
ed the  work  at  the  request  of  David  II.,  Brace's  son. 

FREEDOM. 

AH,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedom  makes  men  to  have  liking ; 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives : 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease, 
Na  else  nought  that  may  him  please, 
If  freedom  faileth ;  for  free  liking 
Is  yearned  oure1  all  other  thing. 
Na  he  that  aye  has  livdd  free 
May  not  know  well  the  property,2 
The  anger,  na  the  wretched  doom 
That  is  coupled  to  foul  thyrldom.8 
But  if  he  had  assayed  it, 
Then  all  perquer4  he  should  it  wyt  ;s 
And  should  think  freedom  more  to  prize 
Than  all  the  gold  in  world  that  is. 

CHARACTER  OF  SIR  JAMES  OF  DOUGLAS.8 

ALL  men  loved  him  for  his  bounty, 
For  he  was  of  full  fair  effeir,7 
AVi.«e,  courteous,  and  debonair.8 
Large,9  and  luffand10  als11  was  ho, 
And  oure  all  things  loved  lawte.1- 
»  *  *  * 

1  Desired  above.  2  Evil  condition. 

*  Thirl,  thrill;  a  slave;  a  thrall.    The  eastern  ceremony  of  enslaving  was  boring  the 
ears.     Exod.  xxi.  6.,  Ps.  xl.  (>.     "  A  custom  retained  by  our  forefathers  and  executed  by 
them  at  the  church  doors." — Ellis.     Thirl,  therefore,  is  one  bored  :  Ang.  Sax.  therlean, 
to  pierce.)     Thirl  in  Scotland  was  the  feudal  jurisdiction  attached  to  a  mill;  thirln 
legal  exactions;  put  for  thraldom  in  general.    The  idea  tore  or  hole  appears  in  the 
notlril,  drill,  ic. 

4  Perfectly.  5  Blame,  condemn:— it  may  mean  also  know. 

e  Called  the  Good  Lord  James :  See  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
mour.  "  French,  de  ban  air,  of  a  good  disposition. 

'  l.ib»;ral :   larqette,  the  gratuity  distributed  to  the  heralds  and  poursuivants  at  tourna- 
mi-MU.  "Loving.  "Also.  u  Loyalty.     (French,  &//.<• 
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He  was  in  all  his  deedis  leal  j1 
For  him  dedeynyeit  not2  to  deal 
With  treachery,  na  with  falset : 
His  heart  on  high  honour  was  set ; 
And  him  contentit3  on  sic  man6re, 
That  all  him  loved  that  were  him  near. 
But  he  was  not  so  fail-,  that  we 
Should  speak  greatly  of  his  beauty. 
In  visage  he  was  some  deal  grey, 
And  had  black  hair,  as  I  heard  say  ; 
But  of  limbs  he  was  well  made, 
With  banys4  great,  and  shoulders  braid. 
*  *  *  * 

When  he  was  blythe  he  was  lovely, 
And  meek,  and  sweet  in  company  ; 
But  who  in  battle  might  him  see, 
Another  countenance  had  he.5 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BYLAND's6  PATH. 

THUS  were  they  fechtand7  in  the  pass, 
And  when  the  king  Robert,  that  was 
Wiss  in  his  deid,8  and  anerly,9 
Saw  his  men  sae10  right  doughtily 
The  path  upon  their  fayis  ta'  j11 
And  saw  his  fayis  defend  them  sae ; 
Then  gart12  he  all  the  Irishry13 
That  were  intill  his  company, 
Of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  alsua,14 
Speed  them  in  great  hy15  to  the  brae. 
And  bade  them  leave  the  path  haly 
And  climb  up  in  the  crags  hy ; 
And  speed  them  fast  the  height  to  ta':1G 
Then  might  men  see  them  stoutly  gae,17 
And  climb  all  gate18  up  the  height, 
And  leave  not  for19  their  fayis  might. 
Maugre  their  fayis,  they  bare  them  sae 
That  they  are  gotten  abune  the  brae. 
Then  might  men  see  them  fight  felly  ;20 
And  rusche21  their  fayis  sturdily. 


lion  in  war." 

8  Byland  Abbey  is  near  Malton  in  Yorkshire;  this  battle  was  fought  in  1322.    See 
Tytler's  Scotland.  '  Fighting. 

8  Cognizant  of  his  death ;  viz.  of  the  death  of  the  English  leader. 

9  Or  allenarly— alone,  from  ane,  one.  ">  So.  "  Foes,— take.  12  Caused. 
13  The  Highlanders  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  were  of  Irish  origin  ;  Earse,  the  name  of  their 

language,  indicates  this.  "Also.  u  Haste,  (English  verb,  hie.) 

10  Take.  "  Go.  «  In  every  way. 

*  Cease  not  on  account  of.  w  Actively ;  also  cruelly.  2I  Drive. 
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And  they  that  till  the  pass  were  gane, 
Maugre1  their  fayis,  the  height  has  tane  ; 
Tlicn  laid  they  on  with  all  their  might  ; 
There  might  men  see  them  felly  fight. 


JOHN  LYDGATE. 

LYDGATE  belongs  in  the  period  of  his  reputation  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  years  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  an  ecclesias- 
tic of  Bury.  His  genius,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  plastic  and 
versatile.  He  is  ranked  by  Warton  among  those  who  contributed  to  am- 
plify and  improve  the  phraseology  of  the  English  language.  Ritson,  Percy, 
and  Ellis  abuse  Lydgate  ;  "  Lydgate  has  been  oftener  abused  than  read," 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  Gray,  "  no  light  au- 
thority :"  and  Coleridge  vindicates  the  merits  of  Lydgate.  He  was  popular 
in  his  own  age,  and  long  afterwards.  "  To  enumerate  his  pieces,"  says  War- 
too,  "  would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of  a  little  library."  His  chief  poems, 
"  The  Fall  of  Princes  ;"  "  The  Siege  of  Troy  ;"  "  The  Siege  of  Thebes,"  written 
at  the  request  of  the  knightly  and  the  noble,  nmy  be  found  too  prolix  and 
tedious  for  modern  taste.  His  minor  pieces  are  humorous  and  graphic,  as 
representations  of  the  society  of  the  period.  The  following  two  short  ex- 
tracts are  from  Warton. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Fortitude  then  stood  steadfast  in  his  might ; 
Defended  widows  ;  cherished  chastity  ; 
Knighthood  in  prowess  gave  so  clear  a  light, 
Girt  with  his  sword  of  truth  and  equity. 

GOD'S  PROVIDENCE. 

God  hath  a  thousand  handes  to  chastise  ; 
A  thousand  dark's  of  punicion  ;2 
A  thousand  bowl's  made  in  divers  wise; 
A  thousand  arlblasts3  bent  in  his  dongeon.4 

FROM  "THE  LONDON  LICKPENNT."S 
Within  the  hall,0  neither  rich  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  aught,  altho'  I  should  die, 

1  Notwithstanding,  (French,  mafyre.) 

2  Punishment  (French.)  3  Or  arblatt,  arbalist,  arcubalist ;  from  Lat. 

bow ;  and  balista,  the  Roman  instrument  for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  Arblast  is  a  cross- 
bow. 

*  Dun, or  diuii-,  a  hill:  iltmjmi,  a  castle  built  on  a  hill;  applied  to  the  principal  or 
most  defensive  part  of  a  fortrew,  called  by  eminence  "  the  Keep,"  or  "donjon-keep." 
Being  the  usual  plice  of  confinement  for  prisoners,  the  word  dungeon  has  retained  only 
this  meaning.  See  ft  '•••"/•//(, "and  "  Murtnion." 

4  "  Some  call  London  a  lirk-pcimv  (as  Pans  is  called  by  some  a  pick-purse),  because  of 

occasions  of  expense  and  allurements."  Mr  Halliwell  suggests  "  lackpciiny"  as 

more  appropriate  to  the  chai  !  l>y  the  poet. 

e  Westminster.  "  Lydjiate  supposes  himself  to  Irive  come  to  town  in  search  of  legal  re- 
dress for  some  wrong,  and  to  have  visited  successively'*  the  different  courts. 
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Which  seeing  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings1  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 
"Master  what  will  you  kopcn  or  buy? 

Fine  felt  hats,  or  spectacles  to  read  ? 

Lay  down  your  silver  and  here  may  you  speed." 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sun  it  was  at  high  prime  :2 
And  cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent, 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale  and  wine, 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine, 
A  fair  cloth  they  'gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price. 

"  Hot  peascods  !" — one  began  to  cry, 

"  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise." 
One  bade  me  draw  near  and  buy  some  spice. 

Pepper  and  saffron  they  'gan  me  bid, 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap3  I  'gan  me  drawn, 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand. 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, — 
"  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land." 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things  indeed, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,4 
Through  out  all  Canwyke  Street. 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon. 
Then  comes  me  one  cried — "  Hot  sheep's  feet." 
One  cried  "Mackrell!" — "  Rysses5  green !"  another 
'gan  greit. 

One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head, 

But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East  Cheap. 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie. 
Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap. 

There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrally. 

1  The  Lickpenny  is  valuable  for  its  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times« 
The  Flemings  had  been  the  instructors  of  the  English  in  manufactures.    Koopen  in  Fle- 
mish is  to  purchase. 

2  "  The  first  canonical  hour,  or  six  o'clock.     Prime  was  also  used  to  signify  the  first 
quarter  of  the  artificial  day,  from  six  to  nine." — Chalmers,  vid.  Gloss,  to  Lymisay's  Works. 

3  Market;  Cheapside.  4  Supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  central  miHlarium.  It 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  (anciently  Canwyke  or  Candlewick)  Street.    A  small 
fragment  of  it  still  remains,  inclosed  in  the  street  wall.  *  Bushes. 
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"Yea,  by  cock !  nay,  by  cock  !" — some  'gan  cry. 
Some  sang  of  Jenkin  and  Julian1  for  their  meed. 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Cornhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  ;  among 

I  saw  where  hung  mine  own  hood, 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 
To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong ; 

I  knew  it,  well  as  I  did  my  creed, 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  uot  speed. 

The  taverner  took  ine  by  the  sleeve, 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  will  you  our  wine  assay  ?" 

I  answered,  "  That  cannot  much  me  grieve, — 
A  penny2  can  do  no  more  than  it  may." 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay : 

Yet  sore  a  hungered  from  thence  I  yedo, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed. 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND. 
(1395—1437.) 

THE  truth  of  this  great  prince's  life  is  stranger  than  fiction.  His  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  criminal  ambition 
of  his  uncle  Albany  ;  cind  his  father,  Robert  III.,  in  affectionate  anxiety  to 
avert  a  similar  fate  from  his  surviving  son,  determined  to  send  James,  at  that 
time  about  eleven  years  old,  to  the  court  of  France.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
had  embarked  was  captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  although  a  truce  then 
subsisted  between  the  countries.  From  political  motives,  he  was  ungene- 
rously detained  prisoner  in  England  by  Henry  IV.  ;  but  that  monarch  miti- 
gated the  baseness  of  his  conduct  by  bestowing  upon  James  an  education 
worthy  of  his  rank.  His  captivity  in  Windsor  Castle  matured  him  as  a 
knight,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  gentleman.  Its  severity  was  softened 
by  the  poetic  susceptibilities  of  his  ardent  mind  ;  hope  and  the  name  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort  sustained  the  energies  of  the  captive  knight.  After 
nearly  twenty  years  of  imprisoned  exile,  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  permitted  his  ransom.  He  returned  with  his  bride  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  experienced  the  fate  common  to  reformers  in  advance  of  their 
age.  A  barbarous  nobility  bore  ill  the  restraints  which  civilization  and  law 
would  have  laid  on  their  savage  license,  and  James  fell  a  victim  to  conspi- 
racy at  Perth  in  1437.  lie  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  a  patriot 
king,  and  a  true  poet.  He  has  sometimes  been  ranked  in  merit  along  with 
Chaucer.  His  chief  poem  is  the  "  King's  Quhair,"  (that  is,  Quire,  book).  Sleep- 

1  Ballads.  '-'  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  penny  represented  a  much  higher  value 

than  it  now  doe?.     A  labourer's  wages  were  threepence  a-day,  equal,  perhaps,  to  three  or 
four  shillings  of  modern  money. 
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lessly  bewailing  his  unhappy  lot,  he  rises  from  his  couch  to  attempt  to  for- 
get his  sorrows  in  the  consolations  of  study.  As  he  looks  out  on  the  fresh 
morning,  he  suddenly  beholds  in  the  garden  beneath  his  prison  tower  a  lady 
of  transcendant  beauty,  the  sight  of  whom  affects  his  heart  with  incurable 
love.  He  is  carried  in  vision  by  Hope  to  the  court  of  Venus,  who,  after  test- 
ing the  purity  of  his  attachment,  sends  him  to  Minerva.  She,  after  some 
virtuous  advice,  bids  him  go  in  quest  of  Fortune.  That  goddess  teaches  him 
BO  to  climb  her  wheel  as  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  his  desired  felicity.  The 
piece  concludes  with  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing 
he  enjoys  in  his  lady's  love  and  worth.  The  whole  poem  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  reflections  and  brilliant  description.  The  language  and  versification 
are  musical  and  elegant  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  the  age.  The 
other  poems  ascribed  to  James  are  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green"  and 
"  Peeblis  to  the  Play  ;"  both  descriptive  of  the  amusements  and  humours  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry. 


SPRING. 
QUHAIR  :     CANTO  II. 

IN  Ver,  that  full  of  virtue  is  and  good, 
When  nature  first  beginneth  her  emprise,1 
That  whilom2  was,  by  cruel  frost  and  flood, 
And  showers  sharp,  oppressed  in  many  wise  ; 
And  Cynthius3  beginneth  to  arise 
High  in  the  east,  a  morrow4  soft  and  sweet, 
Upwards  his  course  to  drive  in  Ariete  ;5 


Passit  but  midday  four  'gre'is,6  even 

Of  length  and  breadth  his  angel  wingis  bright 

He  spread  upon  the  ground  down  from  the  heaven  ; 

That  for  gladness  and  comfort  of  the  sight, 

And  with  the  tickling  of  his  heat  and  light, 

The  tender  flowris  openit  them  and  sprad, 

And  in  their  nature  thankit  him  for  glad. 

JAMES  BEWAILS  THE  HARDSHIP  OF  HIS  LOT. 

CANTO  II. 
VII. 

Whereas  in  ward  full  oft  I  would  bewail, 
My  deadly7  life  full  of  pain  and  pennknce, 
Saying  right  thus  : — "  What  have  I  guilt,  to  fail8 
My  freedom  in  this  world  and  my  pleasaunce  ? 
Since  every  wight  thereof  has  suffisance, 

1  Enterprise ; — active  operation.          2  Lately,  also,  at  time* .-  it  is  the  Ang.  Sax.  dr»- 
live  of  while  ;  umquhile  (adj.)  deceased. 

3  Apollo  and  Diana  are  named  Cynthius  and  Cynthia  from  Mount  Cynthus  in  the  Isle 
if  Delos,  their  birth-place.  *  At  morning.  5  The  Ham  of  the  Zodiac. 

•  Degrees.  7  'i'hat  might  be  compared  to  death.  8  That  I  should  lose. 

O 
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That  I  behold,— and  I,  a  creature 

Put  from  all  this  : — hard  is  mine  aventure. 

VIII. 

"  The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 
They  live  in  freedom,  everich1  in  his  kind, 
And  I,  a  man — and  lacketh2  liberty  I 
What  shall  I  sayn  ?    What  reason  may  I  find 
That  fortune  should  do  so  ?"    Thus  in  my  mind  ; 
My  folk  I  would  argewe3 — but  all  for  nought — 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  paines  rought.4 

JAMES  FIRST  BEHOLDS  THE  LADY  JAXE. 

CANTO  II. 
XII. 

Now  there  was  made  fast,  by  the  tower's5  wall, 

A  garden  fair  ;  and,  in  the  corners,  set 

An  herbere6  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  treis  set7 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf8  was  none,  walking  there  forbye,9 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

XIII. 

So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leavis  green 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

And,  midst  of  every  herbere,  might  be  seen 

The  sharp,  green,  sweet  juniper, 

Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 


XXI. 

And,  therewith,  cast  1  down  mine  eye  again 
Where  as10  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  her  to  pleyne,11 
The  fairest  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  cYr  1  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour  ; 

1  Each  one.  2  The  irregularity  in  the  agreement  of  nominative  and  verb  in  old 

Knglish  has  been  noticed  abo\e.  3  Ht-ason  with. 

I  IVrh.ips  we  .should  read.  ••  \V.is  none  that  wight  that,"  &c.  i.  e.  "  No  one  was  such 
a  person  as  took  pity  on  my  KlAring*."    liowjht,  past  tense  of  rue,  to  care  for;  to  have 

,,ion.  *  In  Windsor  Castle.  8  A  herbary  ;  an  arbour. 

rounded;  beset.  K  Living  person.  8  Beside. 

10  At  is  often  found  subjoined  to  the  adverbs  where,  when,  there,  die. — It  seems  used  as 
a  relative  pronoun  ;— -where  at,  at  the  place  at  which  ;  when  n,t,  at  the  time  at  which.   The 
iiis  in  the  dictionaries  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  appear  unsatisfactory. 

II  To  play ;  to  amuse  herself.     James,  however,  uses  this  word  in  the  sense  of  com- 
u.'jin.    Vid.  Canto  11.  St.  51  and  54. 
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For  which  sudden  abate,1  anon2  astart 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

XXII. 

And  though  I  stood  abaisit  tho  a  lyte,8 
No  wonder  was  ;  for  why  ?  my  wittis4  all 
Were  so  o'ercome  with  pleasaunce  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall8 
For  ever  of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

XXIII. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily  ; 
And  efte"soons6  I  leant  it  out  again ; 
And  saw  her  walk  that7  very  womanly, 
With  no  wight  mo'  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  'gan  I  study  in  myself  and  sayn ; 
"Ah,  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature? 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  ? 

xxrv. 

"Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature,  the  goddess 
That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  full  of  flowers  as  they  stand  ? 
What  shall  I  think? — alas ! — what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester8  unto  your  excellence?"9 

XLVIII. 

And,  when  she  walked  had,  a  little  thraw10 
Under  the  sweete",  green£  boughis  bent, 
Her  fail-  fresh  face,  as  white  as  ony  snaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  forth  her  wayis  went. 
But  tho11  began  mine  axis12  and  torment, 
To  sene13  her  part,  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

1  This  word  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  French  verb  dbattre,  to  beat  down  ; 
abate,  here,  is  an  unexpected  stroke  that  paralyzes  the  faculties. 

2  The  alleged  etymology  is  on  an,  i.  e.  one;  on  one  time;  at  once:  immediately. 

3  Abashed  then  a  little  (sc.  lime) ;  abash  and  abase  from  French  abaisser,  to  lower : — 
tho,  (Sax.)  those  or  then.  «  Wits. 

5  Slave ; — it  is  applied  to  feudal  serfs.    See  Ivanhoe,  Chap.  I. 

6  Eft,  aft,  after.    Coleridge,  in  imitating  the  old  dialect,  uses  "  e/tsoons"  in  the  An- 
cient Mariner.  7  Used  like  so;  no  that  ill,  (Scotch).  8  Minister. 

8  His  particular  description  of  the  Lady  Jane  in  Stanzas  xxvii — xxxi.  is  very  beautiful. 

10  A  throw,  i,  e.  a  cast  or  glance  of  the  eye ;  hence  a  short  time.    The  word  is  often  used 
by  Chaucer  and  Gower. 

"  Sifted  and  ypicked  many  a  throw." — Chauc. 

11  Then.  w  Anguish.  ™  See. 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE.1 
CANTO  V.      STANZA  XI. 

AND  underneath  the  \vheele  saw  I  there 
An  ugly  pitte,  deep  as  ony  hell, 
That  to  behold  thereon  I  quoke2  for  fear  ; 
But  a  thing  heard  I,  that  who  therein  fell 
Come  no  more  up  again  tidings  to  tell ; 
Of  which  astonied  at  that  fearful  sight, 
I  ne  wist  what  to  done,  I  was  so  fright. 

XII. 

But  for  to  see  the  sudden  weltering3 
Of  that  ilk4  wheel,  that  sloppare5  was  to  hold, 
It  seerm't  unto  my  wit  a  strong  thing  ; 
Sae  mony  I  saw  that  then  clumben  wold,6 
And  failft  footing,  and  to  ground  were  roll'd  ; 
And  other,  eke,  that  sat  above  on  high, 
Were  overthraw7  in  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

XIII. 

.     And,  on  the  wheel,  was  little  void  space, 
"\Vele  near  oure  straught  fro  law  to  high, 
And  they  were  ware  that  long  sat  in  place, 
So  toiler  whilom  did  she  it  to  wry  ;8 
There  was  but  climbe,  and  right  downward  hie  ; 
And  some  were  eke  that  falling  had  (so)  sore, 
There  for  to  climb  their  courage  was  no  more. 

xrv. 

1  sawe  also,  that,  where  some  were  slungen, 
By  whirling  of  the  wheel,  unto  the  ground  ; 

'  This  extract  is  introduced  as  a  succinct  example  of  the  allegorical  style  of  the  period. 
2  Quaked.  3  Rolling;  Ang.  Sax.  waellan,  to  revolve;  hence  ivalivw. 

4  Same.  5  Slippery. 

*  Would  have  climbed ; — the  auxiliary  have  Is  often  thus  omitted  in  the  older  writer*. 
So  Burns 

"The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last." — Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

.ml  participle  of  climb  ;— 

"'1;  ne." — Mirror  for  Magistrates.    "  So  clomb 

this  first  grand  thier  Id.  — Milton.     And  Coleridge,  imitating  the  old  il 

has — "  Till  dumb  al>.  i  .  ;ir  the  horned  moon." — Ancient  Mariner. 

7  Overthrown! 

•  The  explanations  given  of  this  obscure  passage  are  unsatisfactory  !  it  may  possibly  be 
paraphrased  thus  — There  was  a  little  void  space  in  the  nearly  perpendicular  part  of  the 
wheel  between  tin-  highot  iind  lowest  points ;   and  those  must  have  been  cautious  and 
skilful  that  could  loii)»  hold  their  p'ace  there,  she  (Fortune)  did  so  totter  (or  shake)  it 
•wry.     Law,  Scotch  tor  /•  heen  ,- 
vnre,  wary  ;  tnltcr,  to  mo\e  um.qually — toiler — perhaps  then                         n  for  "so  did 
•heat  times  writhe  herself  to  make  it  totter  "  — J.i:nii-M>n  in  al!                         ;  tssu'e.    This 
r  instruction  would  ; 

to  waddle;  twinkle,  to  winkle;  sultri/,  swe'try.     Tvllfr  u>  a 

On  her  toller  wheel 
K\cry  wight  clever  ith  in  his  stage. 

yuhair,  Cant    I.  9. 


TBRISSLE  AtfD  THE  ROSE. 

Full  suddenly  she  hath  (them)  up  ythrungen,1 
And  set  them  on  again  full  safe  and  sound ; 
And  ever  I  saw  a  new  swarm  abound, 
That  (did)  to  climb  upward  upon  the  wheel, 
Instead  of  them  that  might  no  longer  rele.2 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 
(1460?— 1520?) 

DUNBAR,  whom  Ellis  styles  "  the  greatest  poet  that  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced," was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Saltoun  in 
East  Lothian.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  entered  the  order  of 
Franciscan  friars.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through  England  and 
France,  and  he  laments  the  sins,  "  probably  professional  frauds,"  with  which 
this  period  of  his  life  is  stained.  Though  apparently  a  personal  favourite  of 
James  IV.,  and  mingling  familiarly  in  the  gaieties  of  that  monarch's  festive 
court,  he  never  obtained  from  the  king  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
was  but  scantily  pensioned.  Dunbar  has  been  too  little  knovm.  His  works 
remained,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  buried  in  manuscript.  He  is 
a  varied  and  powerful  writer  ;  great  alike  in  descriptive,  didactic,  and  hu- 
morous poetry  ;  and  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  life.  His"  Golden 
Targe"  is  an  allegorical  piece,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  reason  in  prevent- 
ing the  misery  of  indulgence  in  headlong  passion.  The  "  Thistle  and  the 
Rose"  is  like  the  "  Golden  Targe," — an  allegory  embodied  in  a  vision.  Both 
poems  are  gorgeously  adorned  with  imagery  and  "  aureate  termes  ;"  and  cha- 
racterized by  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  fable  ;  and  wisdom  in  the 
lessons  conveyed  by  the  allegory.  "  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins" 
will  bear  comparison  with  Collins'  Ode  on  the  Passions.  The  cheerful  phi- 
losophy of  Dunbar 's  shorter  poems,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
their  style,  remind  us  of  Horace.  His  comic  pieces  are  clever,  but  full  of 
the  usual  grossness  of  similar  writings  in  these  times. 


FROM  THE  "THRISSLE  AND  THE  ROSE. 

THEN  all  the  bnrdis  sang  with  voice  on  bight, 
Whose  mirthful  sound  was  marvellous  to  hear. 
The  mavis3  sang  ;  "  Hail  rose4  most  rich  and  right,3 
That  does6  upflourish  under  Phoebus  speir  !7 
Hail  plant  of  youth  !  Hail  prince's  daughter  dear ! 

1  Thring,  to  thrust,  to  press,  to  throw  ;  Ang.  Sax.  thringan  ;  hence  throng,  a  press. 

2  Whirl;  reel.     For  an  interesting  account  of  James  I.  see  "  A  Royal  Poet,"  in  Wash- 
inton  Irving's  -Sketch  Book.  3  Thrush. 

1  The  Princess  Margaret,  Henry  VII. 's  eldest  daughter.  The  "  Thistle  and  the  Rose* 
was  written  in  honour  of  her  marriage  with  James  IV.,  and  abounds  with  delicate  com- 
pliments and  advices  to  that  prince.  For  a  description  of  the  magnificent  festivities  at 
the  Scottish  court  on  this  occasion,  see  Scott's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  and  "  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather."  Rose  is  appropriate  to  Margaret.  It  is  the  emblem  at  once  of  England 
and  of  Lancaster,  from  which  family  the  Tudors  sprung.  s  Excellent  or  beautiful. 

6  The  Scottish  poetry  never  has  the  st  in  the  2d  per.  sing.  "  Cheerfully  thou  glinted 
forth." — Burns.  This  omission  is  sometimes  practised  by  English  poets,  apparently  for 
imoothness—  Thou  my  song  inspire 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. — I3o[>e. 

'  Sphere. 


30  DUNBAR. 

Hail  blossom  breaking  put  of  the  blood  royal, 
Whose  precious  virtue  is  imperial !" 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  common  voice  uprose  of  burdis  small 
Upon  this  wise  ;  "  Oh  blessed  be  the  hour 
That  thou  wast  chosen  to  be  our  principal.1 
Welcome  be  to  our  princess  of  hon6ur, 
Our  pearl,  our  pleasaunce,  and  our  paramour  ;8 
Our  peace,  our  play,  our  plain  felicity  ; 
Christ  thee  conserve  from  all  adversity  1" 

FROM  THE  "  DANCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS/ 


AND  first  of  all  in  dance  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled4  back  and  bonnet  on  side, 

Like  to  make  vaistie  wanes,5 
And  round  about  him  as  a  wheel, 
Hung  all  in  rumples6  to  the  heel, 

His  kethat7  for  the  nanes.8 
Mony  proud  trompour9  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scalding  fire  ay  as  they  skippit, 

They  girned10  with  hideous  granes.11 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt12  and  strife  ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandished13  like  a  bear. 
Boasters,  braggers,  and  bargainers, 
After  him  passit  into14  pairs, 

All  bodin  in  feir  of  weir  ;15 
In  jacks,16  strips,17  and  bonnets  of  steel, 
Their  legs  were  chenyied18  to  the  heel. 

Frawart  was  their  affeir.19 
Some  upon  others  with  brands  beft,20 

1  Sovereign  lady.  2  Object  of  chivalrous  love. 

3  In  the  concluding  lines  the  poet  has  attempted  the  Saxon  ornament  of  Alliteration. 

4  Drawn— combed.  6  "  Likely  to  produce  wasteful  wants." — Campbell. 

•  Draped  folds.         T  Cassock,  robe.         8  Nonce,  occasion ;  see  above,  p.  7,  note  14. 

•  Deceiver,  (Fr.  tromper,  deceive.)        w  Grinned,  gnashed  their  teeth.        Il  Groans. 

12  Turmoil.    This  combination  occurs  repeatedly  in  Dunbar  and  Lyndsay. 

13  Apparently  used  intransitively. 

>*  In.     These  prepositions  are  interchangeable  in   Scotch.      Burns  uses  in  for  into  : 
"  Oeil  mak  his  king's  hood  in  a  spleuchan."    In  Latin  there  is  but  one  form  for  both, 
with  a  distinction  in  the  government- 
is  Accoutred  in  equipment  of  war.     Bodin  signifies  prepared ;  equally  matched. 
I  trow  he  would  I*  hard  to  slay, 
An  he  were  bodin  evenly. — Barbour,  vii.  103. 

ir,  fere,  effere, 
emea- 
hale 
and  fere." 

18  Steel  armour.  "  This  word  is  given  differently  in  different  copies  of  the  poem— 

scryppis — strippis — stirps  :  it  perhaps  implies  slips  of  plate  armour. 
'"  Probably  "  encased  in  chain  armour."  "  See  note  15. 

»  Btffor  btiffit  to  beat .-  hence  buffet,  rebuff. 


THE  GOLDEN  TARGE. 

Some  jaggit1  others  to  the  heft2 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

Next  in  the  dance  followed  Envy, 
Filled  full  of  feud  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  despite. 
For  privy  hatrent  that  traitor  trembled. 
Him  followed  mony  freik3  dissembled 

With  feigndd  wordfs  white; 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces ; 
And  backbiters,  in  secret  places 

To  lie  that  had  delight ; 
And  rownaris4  of  false  lesings  :6 
Alas,  that  courts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  never  be  quyte  ! 


Then  cried  Mahoun6  for  a  Hieland  padyan,7 
Syn8  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northwart  in  a  neuk  :9 
By10  he  the  coroneth  had  done  shout, 
Earse11  men  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  Hell  great  room  they  took. 
Thae  termagants,12  with  tag  and  tatter, 
Full  loud  in  Earse  begoud  to  clatter, 

And  rowp13  like  raven  and  rook  ; 
The  devil  so  deaved14  was  wi  their  yell, 
That  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell 

He  smoorit15  them  with  smuke.18 

FROM  THE  "  GOLDEN  TARGE." 

[THE  poet  having  fallen  asleep  amid  the  beauty  of  a  May  morn- 
ing, sees  in  a  dream  a  ship  approach,  from  which  there  land  "  a 
hundred  ladies,  as  fresh  as  flowers  that  in  the  May  upspreads." 

'  Pierced.  «  Handle. 

'  Fierce  person ;  freik  (adj.),  is  eager,  prompt:  hence  freak,  freakish. 
*  Whisperers;  see  note  4,  p.  17.          5  Compare Dunbar's  personifications  with  Spencer; 
Faery  Queen,  Book  I.  cant.  4 :  and  with  P.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  cantos  9,  10. 
6  Mahomet;  applied  to  the  Devil;  see  Burns'  song,  "  The  Exciseman."         7  Pageant? 
8  Then.  9  A  corner.     Macfadyan  is  a  name  chosen  simply  for  rhyme. 

10  By  the  time  that  he  had  shouted  the  Coronach,  a  Highland  dirge. 

11  See  note  13,  on  Barbour,  p.  21. 

12  Alleged  to  be  from  ter,  thrice ;  and  magnui,  great ;  sc.  deus ;  Latin :  or  from  tyr, 
intensive  prefix ;  and  magan,  mighty ;  Ang.-Sax. — Applied  to  idol  gods : 

He  said,  "  Childe,  by  Termagaunt, 
But  if  thou  prick  out  of  mine  haunt, 

Anon  I  slay  thy  steed." — Chaue.  Rime  of  Sir  Topar. 

The  pagan  vaunt 

Of  mighty  Mahound  and  great  Termagaunt. — Hall's  Satires,  Book  i.  »at.  1. 
It  was  used  formerly  without  distinction  of  gender  ;  it  is  now  restricted  to  a  quarrelsome 
woman.  Wartnn  supposes  Dunbar  here  to  mean  the  Highland  bird  ptarmigan. 

13  To  cry  hoarsely  and  roughly.  w  Deafened.  w  Smothered. 

16  Dunbar  was  a  Lothian  man.  This  stanza  illustrates  the  hostile  feeling  that  subsisted 
between  the  population  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  kingdom. — See  Scott'i 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  v. 


32  » UNBAR. 

These  are  Nature,  Venus,  &c.  They  are  followed  by  Cupid  and 
other  personages.  During  their  sports  the  poet  is  discovered,  and 
Venus  orders  her  train  to  attack  him.] 

AND  first  of  all,  with  bow  in  hand  ay  bent, 

Came  Beauty's  dame  right  as  she  would  me  schent  j1 

Syne  followed  all  her  damosels  in  feir,3 
With  mony  divers  awful  instrument, 
Into  the  press  fair  Having  with  her  went, 

Syne  Portrator,8  Pleasance,  and  lusty  Cheer  ; 

Then  Reason  came  with  shield  of  gold  so  clear : 
In  plate  of  mail,  as  Mars  Armipotent, 
Defended  me  that  noble  chevaleir. 

[These  and  other  assailants  are  repelled  by  the  Golden  Targe.  1 

When  Venus  had  perceived  this  rebute, 
She  bade  Dissemblance  gae  mak  a  pursuit, 

With  all  her  power  to  press  the  Golden  Targe  ; 
And  she,  that  was  of  doubleness  the  root, 
Asked  her  choice  of  Archers  in  resute  ;4 

Venus  the  best  bade  her  to  wale  at  large. 
***** 

[Dissemblance  then  chooses  her  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.] 

Thick  was  the  shot  of  grundin5  arrows  keen  ; 
But  Reason,  with  the  Golden  Shield  sae  sheen, 

Weirly6  defended  whosoe'er  assayed  ; 
The  awful  shower  he  manly  did  sustene, 
Till  Presence7  cast  a  powder  in  his  een, 

Then  as  a  drunken  man  he  all  forwayed  ; 

When  he  was  blind,  the  fool  they  with  him  played, 
And  banished  him  among  the  boughis  green : 

That  sight  sae  sair8  me  suddenly  affrayed. 
Then  was  I  wounded  till  the  death  full  near, 
And  yoldin9  as  aue  woful  prisoner, 

To  Lady  Beauty,  in  a  moment's  space ; 
Methought  she  seemed  lustier  of  cheer10 
After  that  Reason  had  tint11  his  een  clear, 

Than  of  before,  and  lovarly  of  face. 
Why  was  thou  blinded  Reason  ?    Why  ?    Alace  ! 
*  *  * 

1  Would  have  destroyed ; — the  omission  of  the  auxiliary  has  been  noticed  above.   Schend. 
(Ang.  Sax.  Scendan,)  to  confound,  disgrace,  ruin;  shent,  blamed. — Shakcsp. 

2  Sec  note  15,  in  the  preceding  extract,  p.  30.      3  Portraiture,  i.  e.  of  the  beloved  object, 
personified  into  one  of  the  assailants  of  the  affections. 

«  A  second  attempt;  from  retstii/?r,  (Kr.)  to  attempt  anew. 

•  Ground— sharpened.  8  Warlikely.  '  Another  personified  assailant ;  th« 

presence  of  the  beloved  object  being  one  of  the  greatest  incitements  to  affection. 

»  So  melancholy.  »  Yielded. 

10  Cheer;  (French  there) ;  (Ital.cfcra) ;  the  countenance,  look,  aspect : — its  metapho- 
rical applications  in  modern  Knulisli  in.iy  1-u-ily  be  traced  from  the  original  idea.  Cheer 
hat  been  personified  above  as  one  of  the  assailants.  n  Lost, 
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[Several  personages  then  disturb  his  captivity  with  temptations 
and  sorrows ;  till  he  is  delivered  over  to  Heaviness ;  when  suddenly 
"  God  Eolus  his  bugle  blew  ;"  the  whole  scene  disappears  ;  he  sees 
the  ladies  and  their  ship  vanish  in  a  discharge  of  artillery  so  loud,] 

The  rockis  all  resounded  with  the  rak, 
For  reird  it  seemdd  that  the  rainbow  brak : 

[He  starts  to  his  feet ;  and  finds  himself  again  alone  with  the 
birds  and  flowers  of  May.] 

And  as  I  did  awake  off  this  swouning, 
The  joyful  minstrels  merrily  did  sing, 

For  mirth  of  Phoebus  tender  beamis  sheen. 
Sweet  were  the  vapours,  saft  the  morrowing, 
Hiiilsome  the  vale  depaiut  with  flowers  ying  j1 

The  air  attemper'd,  sober,  and  amene  ;2 
In  white  and  red  was  all  the  earth  beseen 
Thro  nature's  noble  fresh  enamelling, 

In  mirthful  May  of  every  moneth  queen. 
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BE  merry,  man,  and  tak  nought  far  in  mynd3 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow, 

To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 
His  chance  to-night  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Be  blythe  in  heart  for  ony  aventure  ; 

For  with  wysane4  it  hath  been  said  aforrow,5 
Without  gladness  availeth  no  treasure. 

Mak  the  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends  ; 

For  warld's  wrack  but6  weilfare  nought  avails, 
Na  gude  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends — 

Remenant  all,  thou  bruikis  but  with  bails7 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails, 
In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure  ; 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sail, 
Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

Follow  on  pity ;  flee  trouble  and  debate  ; 

With  famous  folkfs  hold  thy  company.8 
Be  charitable  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

1  Young.  2  Lat.  Amccnus,  pleasant.  3  Take  not  toe  much  to  heart. 

4  Wisdom.  &  Before.  *  Any  thing  worthless,  dilapidated  ;  here  applied  to 

worldly  possessions ;—  but,  without. 

7  All  that  remains  thou  enjoyest  only  with  misfortunes. — Comp.  Mark  x.  29 — 30 ;  bruik; 
brook;  to  enjoy,  to  possess;  now  applied  to  the  suffering  of  an  injury  or  insult ; — bail, 
bale,  woe,  grief;  hence  baleful. 

8  Comp.  Shakesp.  "  It  is  meet 

That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes." — Jul.  Ca»s.  Act  i.  sc.  S. 
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For  warldly  honour  Icstis1  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy  ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  goods  be  poor. 

AN" ho  livis  merry  he  lives  mightily ; 
"Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 


EARTHLY  JOY  RETURNS  IN  PAIN. 

*****< 

HAVE  mind  that  eild2  ay  follows  youth ; 
Death  follows  life  with  gaping  mouth, 
Devouring  fruit  and  flowering  grain  : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Wealth,  warldly  gloir,  and  rich  array, 
Are  all  but  thorns  laid  in  thy  way, 
O'er  cowered  with  flowers  laid  iu  a  train  : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

***** 

Freedom  returns  in  wretchedness, 
And  truth  returns  in  doubleness, 
With  feigned  words  to  make  men  fain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Virtue  returns  into  vice, 
And  honour  into  avarice ; 
With  covetyce  is  conscience  slain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Since  earthly  joy  abideth  never, 
Work  for  the  joy  that  Icstis  ever ; 
For  other  joy  is  all  but  vain  ; 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 


GAWAIN  DOUGLAS,  BISHOP  OF  DUNKELD. 

(1474-1522.) 

THIS  amiable  prelate  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus, 
Burnamcd  Bell-the-cat,  from  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  against  James 
Third's  ministers  at  Lauder.  Destined  for  the  church,  Gawain  was  liberally 
educated.  The  stormy  factions  that  ensued  in  Scotland  after  the  defeat  of 
James  IV.  at  Flodden,  and  his  relationship  to  the  house  of  Angus,  involved 
him  in  the  political  movements  of  the  period.  During  these  troubles  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen  mother,  Margaret,  and  her  husband,  Angus,  Gawain's 
nephew,  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1516.  He  seems  to  have  de- 

1  Enduies.  2  Eld— old  age. 
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voted  himself  with  great  earnestness,  while  the  turbulence  of  the  times  per- 
mitted, to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  his  bishopric.  Five  or  six 
years  after,  the  power  of  the  Regent  Albany  expelled  the  Douglases  from 
Scotland,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  died  in  London  of  the  plague  in  1522. 
The  largest  work  of  Douglas  is  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Eneid  into  Scot- 
tish heroic  verse.  It  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity  ; 
and,  with  his  earlier  translation  of  Ovid's  "  Remedy  of  Love,"  forms  the 
first  instance  of  the  rendering  of  a  classic  into  any  of  the  British  tongues. 
The  several  books  are  prefaced  by  prologues,  some  of  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  His  "  Palace  of  Honour"  is  an  allegory  constructed  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  Dunbar's  "  Golden  Targe,"  As  appropriate  to  the  instruction 
of  a  king,  he  dedicates  it  to  James  IV.  "  King  Hart"  (i.  e.  Heart,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  body,)  is  another  allegorical  poem  illustrative  of  the  accidents, 
temptations,  and  decline  of  human  life.  Douglas,  as  a  writer,  is  inferior  to 
Dunbar  in  nerve  and  in  naturalness  of  conception.  In  many  passages  of 
the  "  Palace  of  Honour"  his  language  is  more  obsolete  and  obscure.  His 
descriptions  are  often  magnificent,  though  too  much  overlaid  by  the  Latin- 
ised  phraseology  which  overspread  our  literature  after  the  "  revival  of  learn- 
ing." 


FROM  "  IHE  PALACE  OF  HONOUR." 

[THE  Poet,  in  a  dream,  had  joined  a  procession  of  allegorical  per- 
sonages in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Palace  of  Honour ;  he  was  committed 
by  the  muse  Calliope  to  the  charge  of  a  nymph,  who  performs  for 
him  the  part  of  the  Sybil  to  Eneas,  or  of  Virgil  to  Dante.  From  the 
hill  of  the  Palace  he  sees  among  other  things  the  following  vision.] 

THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  CARAVEL  OF  GRACE. 
PART  III.  STANZA  VII. 

As  we  bene  on  the  high  hill  situate, 

"  Look  down,"  quoth  she,  "  conceive  in  what  estate 

Thy  wretched  world  thou  may  consider  now !" 

At  her  command,  with  meikle  dread,  God  wait,1 

Out  oure  the  hill  sae  hideous,  high,  and  strait 

I  blent2  adown,  and  felt  my  body  grow  :3 — 

This  brukil4  earth,  sae  little  till  allow,5 

Methought  I  saw  burn  in  a  fiery  rage 

Of  stormy  sea  whilk  might  nae  manner  'suage. 

VIII. 

That  terrible  tempest's  hideous  walk's6  huge 
Were  maist  grislie7  for  to  behald  or  judge, 

1  Or  teat,  knows.  2  Contr.  for  blcnkit,  the  past  tense  and  particip.  of  blenk  or 

blink,  to  look :  used  by  Chaucer. 

J  Shudder ;  commonly  written  grew  or  grue ;  hence  gruesome,  causing  shuddering , 
dreadful.  ••  Fragile,  from  break. 

4  To  praise;  hence  to  permit ;  from  Fr.  allouer  ;  Lat.  adlaudare. 

0  Waves.  *  Terrible;  Ang.-Sax.  grislie  ;  verb  arjrisan,  to  be  horrified. 

To  agrite  is  used  by  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Drayton  :  grisly  is  a  favourite  adjective  with 
the  poets.—"  So  spake  the  grisly  terror."— Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  704. 
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Where  neither  rest  nor  quiet  might  appear  ; 
There  was  a  perilous  place  folk  for  to  lodge, 
There  was  iiae  help,  support,  nor  yet  refuge. 
Innumerable  folk  I  saw  flotterand1  in  fear, 
Whilk  perished  on  the  weltering  wallis  weir.2 
And  secondly  I  saw  a  lustie  barge 
Oureset3  with  seas  and  many  a  stormy  charge. 

rx. 

Tliis  goodly  Carwell,4  taiklit  traist  on  raw,5 
With  blanched  sail,  milk-white  as  ony  snaw, 
Right  souer,6  tight,  and  wonder  strangly  beildit,7 
Was  on  the  bairdin8  wallis  quite  o'erthraw. 
Contrariously  the  blusterous  winds  did  blaw 
In  bubbfs9  thick,  that  nae  ship's  sail  might  wield  it. 
Now  sank  she  low,  now  high  to  heaven  upheildit ; 
At  every  part  sae  (the)  sea  windis  draif,10 
While  on  ane  sand  the  ship  did  burst  and  claif.11 

x. 

It  was  a  piteous  thing, — alaik,  alaik ! 

To  hear  the  doleful  cry  when  that  she  straik  ; 

Maist  lamentable  the  perished  folk  to  see ! 

Sae  famist,  drowkit,  malt,12  forwrought,  and  waik  ; 

Some  on  aue  plank  of  lir-tree,  and  some  of  aik ; 

Some  hang  upon  a  takill,13  some  on  aue  tree  ;u 

Some  frae  their  grip  soon  washen  by  the  sea  ; 

Part  drownit,  part  to  the  rock  fleit15  or  swam 

On  raips  or  buirds,  syne  up  the  hill  they  clam. 

XI. 

Tho16  at  my  nymph  briefly  I  did  enquire, 
What  signified  that  fearful  wonders  seir  ;17 
"  You  multitude,"  said  she,  "  of  people  drownit, 
Are  faithless  folk,  whilkis,18  while  they  are  here, 
iMisknawis  God,  and  follows  their  pleseir, 
Wherefore  they  shall  in  endless  fire  be  brint. 
Yon  lusty  ship  thou  sees  perished  and  tint,19 

>  Fluttering.  2  War.  »  Severely  beset. 

4  Or  caravel,  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  merchant-ship.  Another  form  is  cnraek  ,-  both 
probably  connected  with  the  word  cari/o.  "He  hath  boarded  a  land-carack." — Shakrsp. 
alluding  to  Othello's  h.iving  carried  oft"  Desdemona. 

4  Tackled  trustily  all  along.  Traist  (trust)  is  a  verb,  noun,  and  adjective.  The  adjec- 
tive has  also  tli 

"  \\'e  gave  him  nnsui:ie  not  trnist  ynoueh, 

Astonyst  with  the  word  he  backward  drench." — Doug.  Vir£. 

Traist,  (Ft.  tretteau,  a  three-legged  stool,)  is  the  frame  of  a  table ;  hence  trestle  ;  (rest  in 
Scotch.  «  Sure.  7  Protected. 


uji.  -  oure.  '    rroieticu. 

Scolding,  insolent,  impetuous;  probably  from  the  idea  attached  to  the  verb  to  beard. 
10  I"  "Clave.  «  Wt  w  Tackling. 

Then.' 
This  r 
Lost. 


jnmM.i.  1*1, i\i-.  \_.mve.  •-   vwmi*  lac 

"   Br.im.  I5  Kiwi,  escaped,     t'lai,  in  Scotch  also  means  to  atl'riiiltt. 

'«  Then.  "  S, 

>•  This  relative  often  adds  the  plural  sign  in  agreeing  in  number  with  the  antecedent. 

V    !.•.*( 
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In  whom  yon  people  made  ane  perilous  race, 
She  hecht1  the  Carwell  of  the  state  of  Grace." 

XII. 

Ye  bene  all  born  the  sons  of  ire,  I  guess, 

Syne  through  baptism  gets  grace  and  faithfulness  ; 

Then  in  yon  carwell  surely  ye  remain, 

Oft  storine'sted  with  this  warld's  bruckleness, 

While2  that  ye  fall  in  sin  and  wretchedness. 

Then  ship-broke  shall  ye  drown  in  endless  pain, 

Except  by  faith  ye  find  the  plank  again, 

By  Christ  working  good  works,  I  understand  ; 

Remain  therewith  ;  thir  shall  you  bring  to  land. 


FROM  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OF  THE  ENEID. 

Di6nea,3  night-herd  and  watch  of  day, 
The  sternfs  chacit  of  the  heaven  away, 
Dame  Cynthia4  down  rolling  in  the  sea ; 
And  Venus  lost  the  beauty  of  her  ee, 
Fleeing  ashamed  within  Cyllenius'  cave.5 
Mars  umbedrew6  for  all  his  grundin  glaive ; 
Nor  froward  Saturn,  from  his  mortal7  sphere, 
Durst  longer  in  the  firmament  appear ; 
But  stood  aback,  'yond  in  his  region  far, 
Behind  the  circulate8  world  of  Jupiter. 
Nyctimene,9  affrayit  of  the  light, 
Went  under  covert,  for  gone  was  the  night ; 
As  fresh  Aurore,  of  mighty  Tithone10  spouse, 
Issued  of  her  saffron  bed  and  ivor  house, 
In  crammesy11  clad  and  grained  violet, 
With  sanguine  cape,12  the  selvage12  purpurate  ; 

1  Was  called.  Term  in  English,  hight ;  past  tense  and  participle  of  Ang.-Sax.  haetan, 
to  say,  to  name ;  behight,  to  promise  ;  "  And  behighttn  to  give  him  money." — Mark  xiv. 
11,  Wyelif.  Hence  hest  and  behest,  a  command.  Hecht  in  Scotch  is  used  ill  the  sense 
of  promised.  "  They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane." — Burns,  Hallowe'en.  2  Till. 

8  The  planet  Venus,  the  morning  and  evening  star.  The  goddess  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dione.  4  See  note  8,  p.  25. 

5  This  is  a  singular  use  of  the  cave  of  Mala  on  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  where  Mer- 
cury was  born,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  name  Cyllenius. 

6  Withdrew.     Urn  is  here  an  intensive  prefix,  as  tin  in  unloose  ;  urn  in  various  forms, 
in  northern  languages,  means  around,  sometimes  back. — See  Jamieson's  Scot.  Diet. 

7  Saturn,  in  the  judicial  astrology,  is  an  ill-omened  planet. 

8  If  this  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Copernican  astronomy  it  is  singular  in  a  church- 
man of  the  sixteenth  century. 

9  The  owl.— Ovid.  Met.  ii.  590—505 

10  The  legend  of  Tithonus,  the  son  of  Laomedon  of  Troy,  and  Aurora,  is  well  known. 
These  thirteen  lines  contain  a  singular  confusion  of  astronomy  and  mythology.  "  Crimson. 

12  The  minutiae  of  the  tailor's  art  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  favourite  pieces  of  sce- 
nery with  our  earlier  poets.    Our  ancestors  were  curious  in  the  elaborateness  of  their  ap- 
parel. Were  the  poets  in  this  particular  "  abstract  and  brief  chroniclers  of  the  time  ?* 
"  That  turned  your  wit  the  ftamy  side  without." 

Shakesp.  Othello,  Act  iv.  Sc.  11. 
"  There  docs  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  to  the  night.'* 

Milton,  Comus,  223. 
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Unshnt  the  windows  of  her  large"  hall, 

Spread  all  with  roses  full  of  balm  royal ; 

And  eke  the  heavenly  portfs  chrystalline 

Upwarpls1  braid,  the  world  till  illumine. 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  pnrpour  spraings,2  with  gold  and  azure  ment  ;s 

Piercing  the  sable  barmkin4  nocturnal, 

Beat  down  the  skye"s  cloudy  mantle5  wall. 

***** 

Forth  of  his  palace  royal  issued  Phoebus, 
With  golden  crown  and  visage  glorious, 
Crisp  hairs,  bright  as  chrysolite  or  topaz, 
For  whase  hue  might  naue  behold  liis  face, 
The  fiery  sparkis  brasting  from  his  een 
To  purge  the  air  and  gilt  the  tender  green. 

***** 

The  auriate  phanis,6  of  his  throne  sovran, 
With  glitterand  glance  o'erspread  the  ocean, 
The  large"  floodi's,  leamand7  all  of  light, 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sight. 
For  to  behald  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windi's  and  the  calrneM  sea, 
The  soft  seas6n,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  lowne8  illuminate  air  and  firth9  amene. 
***** 

Welcome,  the  lord  of  light,  and  lamp  of  day  ! 
Welcome,  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green  ! 
Welcome,  quickener  of  flurist  flowers  sheen  ! 
Welcome,  support  of  every  root  and  vane  !10 
Welcome,  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain  ! 
Welcome,  the  birdis  bield11  upon  the  brier  ! 
Welcome,  master  and  ruler  of  the  year ! 
Welcome,  welfare  of  husbands12  at  the  plews  !12 
Welcome,  reparer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews  !13 
Welcome,  depaintcr14  of  the  bloomit  meads  ! 
Welcome,  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads  ! 

1  Upwarps  is  a  metaphor  from  a  portcullis.    The  confused  yet  vigorous  splendour  of 
this  p.issagu  is  very  characteristic  of  a  period  when  the  poetical  art  was  struggling  into  ci- 
vilization. 

2  Purple  streaks  s  Ang.  Sax.  spraenyan,  to  sprinkle.  3  Mingled. 

4  Barbican,  fortification,  outer  wall.  5  See  note 5,  p.  11. 

6  Warton  has  "phanis,  fans  or  vanes  of  gold."  7  Gleaming. 

•  Calmed;  gentle.  •  Sea.  (Fretilin,  Lat.) 

10  Sprout,  from  being  fed  by  vein-like  organs. — Jamieson. 

11  Shelter.  '-  Husbandmen — ploughs. 

13  Houghs.  The  English  poets  have  been  fond  of  the  use  of  the  verb  jv/xiir,  as  found  in 
the  Latin  |i-.eiiv.  Siv  llor.  S:it.  ii.  :>.  •_*.  Odes  iv.  7,  13.  "  And  yet  anon  repairs  his 
drooping  head." — Milton  ;  Lyi'idas.  "  \n\v  heav.Mi  repairs  thy  rural  seat." — Logan. 

14  J}£  is  used  intensively  ;  so  that  tVctly  distinct  from  the  modern  verb  rf.'- 

fiirt  ;  di'/i'iint  is  use, I  bv  .lames  I.,  see  p.  -7-  '  '  '  'ouglas  forms  a  good  illus- 

tration of  tlic  flo(Kl  of  Latinised  terms  that  overflowed  the  language  after  the  "  revival  of 
learning." 
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SIR  DAVID  LYNDSAY. 
(1490?— 1553?) 

"  THE  progenitors  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  were  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  family  of  Lord  Lyndsay  of  Byres,  in 
Haddingtonshire."  The  Mount  is  an  estate  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
nimail.  The  poet  was  born  probably  about  1490  He  was  "  sent  to  St 
Andrew's  University  in  1505,  the  year  of  Knox's  birth."  After  making  the 
tour  of  Europe,  he  seems  to  have  filled  some  office  in  the  court  of  James  IV., 
and  was  made  page  of  honour  to  the  prince,  afterwards  James  V.,  on  his 
birth  in  1512.  His  poems  contain  affecting  allusions  to  his  intercourse  with 
the  king  during  his  boyhood.  Though  excluded  from  his  offices  about  the 
king's  person  by  the  factions  of  the  time,  James  seems  to  have  retained  a 
strong  affection  for  his  earliest  servant  and  companion.  Lyndsay  was  after- 
wards elevated,  with  knighthood,  to  the  dignity  of"  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms," 
"  an  office  of  more  honour  than  emolument"  During  James's  reign  he  was 
frequently  employed  by  that  prince  in  interesting  and  important  missions. 
The  Reformation  was  at  that  period  in  the  fervour  of  its  career  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Lyndsay 's  masculine  understanding  had  seized  with  enthusiasm 
on  its  tenets.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  Romish  establishment,  inde- 
pendently of  the  religious  questions  involved  in  its  creed,  had  become  ut- 
terly unsuited  to  the  social  condition  of  many  of  the  Western  States  of  Eu- 
rope. Lyndsay  lashes  with  unsparing  severity  both  the  doctrinal  tenets  and 
the  feudal  relations  of  the  church  as  the  religious  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom. His  writings  are  considered  to  have  acted  as  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  production  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  "  Lyndsay,"  says  Pinkerton, 
"  had  prepared  the  ground,  and  John  Knox  only  sowed  the  seed."  In  1.542 
he  closed  the  eyes  of  his  royal  pupil,  whose  course  he  had  seen  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  After  this  period  his  name  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  country  ;  but  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  in  Fifeshire.  The  exact  period  of  his  death  can  scarcely 
be  ascertained.  He  left  no  issue. 

The  name  of  Lyndsay  has  been  cherished  by  the  Scottish  people  with  pe- 
culiar affection.  His  language  is  their  vernacular  dialect,  patent  to  all  their 
associations  and  familiar  feelings.  His  themes,  while  they  embrace  subjects 
of  interest  to  all  humanity,  have  still  an  aim  peculiarly  and  immediately 
Scottish.  Few  of  his  pieces  boast  many  of  the  charms  which  we  associate 
with  the  term  poetry  ;  but  graphicness  of  painting,  pungency  of  sarcasm,  and 
depth  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  are  qualities  which  secure  to  Lyndsay  per- 
petual admiration.  His  humour  is  coarse  ;  but  what  writer  of  his  age  is  ex- 
empt from  this  censure  ? 

Lyndsay's  works  are,  as  Chalmers  has  chronologicfilly  enumerated  them, 
I.  The  "  Dreme  ;"  an  exposure  of  the  miseries  of  Scotland  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Angus  Douglasses.  II.  The  "  Complaint,"  viz.  of  the  poet  to 
the  king  respecting  the  insufficient  reward  of  his  services.  III.  The  "  Com- 
plaint of  the  King's  Papingo,"  (*.  e.  parrot  or  popinjay)  ;  a  satire  on  "  The 
Spiritualitie."  IV.  The  "  Satyre  on  the  Three  Estates  ;"  a  play  construct- 
ed on  the  principle  of  the  mysteries  of  an  earlier  age.  Then  follow  a  num- 
ber of  minor  pieces  ;  till  XII.  "  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum,"  the  live- 
liest of  Lyndsay's  works,  and  considered  the  last  specimen  of  the  metrical 
romances.  XIII.  "  The  Monarchic  ;"  a  view  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation,  including  specially  Scotland,  and  ending  with  the 
day  of  judgment, 
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FROM  "  THE  COMPLAINT." 
JAMES  FIFTH'S  CHILDHOOD. 
As  ane  chapman1  bears  his  pack, 
I  bure  thy  Grace  upon  my  back ; 
And,  sometimes,  stridliugs  on  my  neck, 
Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  beck. 
The  first  syllabes  that  thou  did  mute,2 
Were  pa-da-lyn  ;  upon  the  lute, 
Tlien  played  I  twenty  springs  perquier,3 
Whilk  was  great  pleasour  for  to  hear ; 
Fra  play  thou  leit4  me  never  rest, 
But  "  Gynkertoun"5  thou  loved  ay  best . 
And  aye  when  thou  cam  frae  the  scule 
Then  I  behoov'd  to  play  the  fule. 


FROM  "  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  FAPINGO." 
THE  PAPINGO'S  FAREWEEL. 

ADIEU,  Edinburgh,  thou  hie  triumphant  town, 

Within  whose  bounds  right  blythful  have  I  been  ; 

Of  time  merchandis,6  the  root  of  this  region, 

Most  ready  to  receive  court,  king  and  queen  ; 

Thy  policy  and  justice  may  be  seen ; 

Were  devotion,  wisdom,  and  honesty, 

And  credence,  tint, — they  might  be  found  in  thee.7 

Adieu,  fair  Snawdon,8  with  thy  towers  hie, 
Thy  chapel  royal,  park,  and  table  round  ;9 
Ma}r,  June,  and  July  wad  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Wore  I  ane  man  to  hear  the  birdis  sound 
Wliilk  doth  again10  thy  royal  rock  redound. 
Adieu,  Lithquo,  whoso  palace  of  plcasance 
Might  be  ane  patron  in  Portugal  or  France.11 

Farewell,  Falkland,  the  forteress  of  Fife, 
Thy  polite  park,  undor  the  Lomond  Law  ;12 
Some  time  in  thee  I  led  aue  lustie  life, 
The  fallow  deer  to  see  them  raik13  on  raw. 
Court  men  to  come  to  thee  they  stand  great  awe, 

A  pedlar.  See  note  8,  p.  17-        -  Muff  or  mnot,  to  articulate;  connected  with  mouth. 
Uy  lii-ait  (Fr.  pur  ca-in) ;  oil' hand.     Chaucer  writes  the  word  par  cucro.     >ce  note  4. 
20.  *  Let.  5  The  name  of  some  old  tune.  6  Merchants. 

A  noble  compliment  to  the  F'.dinhurgh  cil 
Stirling — Sec  Scott's  l.ndyofthc  Lake.  Apiiemlix,  note  3,  Z. 

"'1'he  ring  within  which  j.u  ...irk  (at  Stirling! 

b  still  callul  UH  round  t:il>li-  "— -Cf  tiic  i  I0  Against. 

I. ill-,  in  Marmion,  Canto  IV. 

'-'  'I  he  xill:i;;rainl  palace  of  Falkland  lie  at  thr  footoftha  Ka<tcrn  Lomond  in  Fife,  late, 
•  hill:  u  Range  or  walk  in  a  row;  see  note 5,  p.  30;  on  raw,  in 

order ;  also  in  line  of  battle. 


SATIRE  OF  THE  THREE  ESTATES. 

Saying,  thy  burgh  bone  of  all  barrows  baill,1 
Because  in  tkee  they  never  gat  gude  aill.2 


FROM  THE  "  SATIRE  OF  THE  THREE  ESTATES." 
GRIEVANCES  OF  A  SCOTTISH  PEASANT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Pauper. 

MY  father  was  an  auld  man  and  ane  hoar,3 
And  was  of  age  four  score  (of)  years  or  more. 
And  Maid,  my  mother,  was  four  score  and  fifteen, 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  them  baith  sustene. 
We  had  ane  meir4  that  carryit  salt  and  coal, 
And  ever  ilk  year  she  brought  us  hame  ane  foal. 
We  had  three  ky,  that  was  baith  fat  and  fair, 
Nane  tidier  into5  the  totm  of  Ayr. 
My  father  was  sae  walk  of  bluid  and  bane 
That  he  deit,6  wherefore  my  mother  made  great  mane  ; 
Then  she  deit  within  ane  day  or  two, 
And  there  began  my  poverty  and  wo. 
Our  gude  grey  meir  was  baitand7  on  the  field, 
And  our  land's  laird  took  her  for  his  heryield.8 
The  vicar  took  the  best  cow  by  the  heid 
Incontinent,  when  my  father  was  deid. 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  how  that  my  mother 
Was  deid,  fra  hand,  he  took  till  him  the  other. 
Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  murn  baith  even  and  morrow, 
Till  at  the  last  she  deit  for  verie  sorrow ; 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  my  wife  was  deid, 
The  thrid  cow  he  cleiket9  by  the  head. 
Their  upmest  clais,  that  was  of  raploch10  grey, 
The  vicar  gart  his  dark  bear  them  away. 
When  all  was  gane,  I  niicht  mak  nae  debeat,11 
But  with  my  bairns  passed  for  till  beg  my  meat. 
Now  have  I  tauld  you  the  black  veritie, 
How  I  am  brocht  into  this  misery. 

Diligence. 
How  did  the  parson  ?  was  he  not  thy  gnde  frecnd  ? 

Pauper, 
he  curst  me  for  my  tiend,12 


1  Worst  of  all  borough  towns. — See  note  7,  p.  33 
1  Cupar,  as  well  as  Falkland,  comes  under  Lyni 


idsay's  lash  for  this  defect  in  brewage. 


4  Often  in  Scotch  infill ;  used  for  in.— See  note  14,  p.  30.    Ky  ,•  kine 
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And  halds  me  yet  under  that  same  process, 
That  gart1  me  want  the  sacrament  at  Pasche.2 
In  gude  faith,  Sir,  thocht  he  wad  cut  my  throat, 
1  have  nae  gear  except  ane  English  groat, 
Whilk  I  purpose  to  give  ane  man  of  law. 

Diligence. 

Thou  art  the  daftest  fule3  that  e'er  I  saw. 
Trows  thou,  man,  by  the  law  to  get  remeid* 
Of  men  of  kirk?    Na,  nocht  till  thou  be  deid.5 

Pauper. 

Sir,  by  what  law,  tell  me,  wherefore  or  why  ? 
That  ane  vicar  should  tak  fra  me  three  ky  ? 

Diligence. 

They  have  nae  law  excepting  consuetude, 
Whilk  law  to  them  is  sufficient  and  gude. 

Pauper. 

Ane  consuetude  aganes  the  common  weil, 
Should  be  nae  law,  I  think,  by  sweet  Sanct  Geill.6 
Whaur  will  ye  find  that  law,  tell  gif  ye  can, 
To  tak  three  ky  fra  ane  puir  husband  man  ? 
Ane  for  my  father,  and  for  my  wife  ane  other, 
An  the  thrid  cow  he  took  for  Maid,  my  mother. 

Diligence. 

It  is  their  law  ;  all  that  they  have  in  use, 
Thocht  it  be  cow,  sow,  ganer,  gryce,  or  guse.7 

Pauper. 

Sir  I  wad  speir8  at  you  ane  question  ; 
Behald  some  prelates  of  this  region — 

Diligence. 

Hald  thy  tongue,  man,  it  seems  that  thou  Avere  mangit.9 
Speak  thou  of  priests,  but10  doubt,  thou  will  be  hangit. 


THE  EXACTIONS  AND  DELAY  OF  A  LAW  SUIT  SATIRIZED. 

Pauper. 

I  lent  my  gossop11  my  meir  to  fetch  hame  coals, 
And  he  her  droun'd  into  the  querrel12  holes. 
And  I  ran  to  the  consistory13  for  to  plenye",14 
And  there  I  happened  amang  ane  greedy  menye".15 
They  gave  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  citandum  ; 
Within  audit  days  I  gat  but  libellandum ; 

I  Forced.  2  Easter ;  pronounced  in  Scotch  pace.  *  Maddest  fooL 

*  Remedy,  satisfaction.  s  Dead.  *  St  Giles  is  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh. 

7  Gander,  pig,  or  goose.  8  Ask. 

"  Mad ;  literally  mixed,  confounded.    Ang.  Sax.  macngan,  to  mix. 

10  Without— See  note  3,  p.  6. 

11  Gossip;  tyb  (Gothic)  is  peace,  alliance ;  gossip  \s  God-lib ;  of  kin  in  God;  aspon- 
•or ;  applied  to  the  familiar  connections  of  neighbourhood. 

II  Quarry.  I3  The  ecclesiastical  court  '*  Complain. 

14  Group;  assemblage;  also  household,  retinue.  Chaucer  uses  mfiny  in  this  sense; 
"  They  summoned  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse."  Shakespeare. — Chalmers.  The 
word  seems  connected  with  many,  and  derived  apparently  from  Ang.  Sax.  matngan,  to  mix. 
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Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  opponendum ; 

In  ane  half  year  I  gat  inter  loquendum  ; 

An  syne  I  gat — how  call  ye  it  ? — ad  replicandum ; 

But,  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand  him. 

An  then,  they  gart1  me  cast  out  mony  placks,2 

And  gart  me  pay  for  four  and  twenty  acts  ; 

But  or  they  came  half  gate3  to  concludendum, 

The  fient4  a  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  they  postpou'd  me  twa  year,  with  their  train,5 

Syne,  hodie  ad  octo,  bade  me  come  again. 

An  then  thir  rooks  they  roupit  wonder  fast,6 

For  sentence  silver  they  cryit  at  the  last. 

Of  pronunciandum7  they  made  me  wonder  fain  ; 

But  I  gat  ne'er  my  gude  grey  meir  again. 

SQUIRE  MELDRUM'S  COMBAT  WITH  THE  ENGLISH  KNIGHT 

TALBERT. 

WHEN  thir8  twa  noble  men  of  weir9 

Were  well  accownter'd  in  their  gear, 

And  in  their  handis  strang  bourdones,10 

Then  trumpets  blew  and  clarions, 

And  heralds  cryit  hie  on  hicht, 

"  Now,  let  them  go  !n — God  schaw  the  richt !" 

Then  speedily  they  spurr'd  their  horse, 
And  ran  to  other  with  sic  force 
That  baith  their  spears  in  sindrie  flaw  ;12 
Then  said  they  all  that  stood  on  raw, 
Ane  better  course  than  they  twa  ran 
Was  not  seen  sen13  the  warld  began. 
Then  baith  the  parties  were  rejoicit. 
The  champions  ane  while  repoisit, 
Till  they  had  gotten  speiris  new : 
Then  with  triumph  the  trumpet  blew  ; 
And  they,  with  all  the  force  they  can, 
Wonder  rudely  at  ather14  ran, 
And  straik  at  other  with  sae  great  ire, 
That  fra15  their  harness16  flew  the  fire. 
Their  speiris  were  sae  teuch17  and  lang, 
That  ather  other  to  earth  doun  dang. 
Baith  horse  and  man  with  speir  and  shield, 
Then  flatling's  lay  into  the  field. 


I  Caused.  2  Plack,  one-third  of  a  penny.  3  Way.  *  Devil. 

6  Snare,  stratagem. 

8  These  rooks  they  chattered  wondrously  fast  The  rook  is  a  cunning,  plundering  bird. 
To  rook,  to  cheat,  however,  is  said  to  be  connected  with  rogue.  To  rook  is  also  to  lie  co- 
vered ;  to  protect. — "  The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney  top." — Shakesp. 

7  An  idea  of  the  law  terms  in  the  passage  may  be  got  from  a  Latin  dictionary,  if  no  bet- 
ter authority  may  be  had.    Their  explanation  would  swell  the  notes  too  much. 

8  These.  9  War.  1°  Strong  spears.— Chalmers. 

II  "  Laisscz  aller !"  12  Flew.  13  Since. 

14  Ather;  either;  at  each  other.  15  From.  l8  Armour.  l7  Tough. 
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FROM  "  THE  MONARCHIE." 

"  END  OF  CERTANE  TYRANE  PRINCIS.      AND  8PECYALLTE  THE 
BEGYNNARIS  OF  THE  FOUR  MONARCHIES." 

THE  princes  of  thir  four  great  monarchies, 
In  their  maist  highest  pomp  imperials,1 
Traisting2  to  be  maist  sure  set  in  their  sees,3 
The  fraudful  warld  gave  them  to  mortal  falls ; 
For  their  reward,  but  dirk  memorials ; 
Thocht  ovir  the  warld  they  had  pre-eminence, 
Of  it  they  gat  nane  other  recompense. 


Behald  how  God,  ay  sen  the  warld  began, 
Has  made  of  t}Tane  kingi's  instruments, 
To  scourge  people,  and  to  kill  mony  ane  man, 
Whilks4  to  his  law  were  inobedients  :* 
When  they  had  done  perfurneis5  his  intents, 
In  danting  wrangous  people  shamefully, 
He  suiferit  them  be  scourgit  cruelly. 


Gane  is  the  golden  warld  of  Assyrians, 

Of  whom  King  Ninus  was  first  and  principal ; 

Gane  is  the  silver  warld  of  Persians ; 

The  copper  warld  of  Greekfs  now  is  thrall. 

The  warld  of  iron,  whilk  was  last  of  all, 

Comparit  to  the  Romans  in  their  glore, 

Are  gane  right  sae — I  hear  of  them  no  more.8 

Now  is  the  warld  of  iron  mixt  with  clay,7 
As  Daniel  at  length  has  done  indite.8 
The  great  empires  are  melted  clean  away, 
Now,  is  the  warld  of  dolour  and  despite. 
I  see  nought  else  but  trouble  infinite  : 
Wherefore,  my  son,  I  make  it  to  thee  kend, 
This  warld,  I  wait,  is  drawand9  to  an  end. 

Tokens  of  dearth,  hunger,  and  pestilence, 
With  cruel  wciris  baith  by  sea  and  land ; 
Realm  against  realm,  with  mortal  violence, 

1  Emperors.  *  Trusting  ;  sec  note  5,  p.  36.  *  Seats. 

4  Relatives  and  adjectives  do  not  now  take  the  sign  of  the  plural :  imperial*  above  may 
be  reckoned  an  adjective,  like  inoledientt. 

5  Finished  to  perform  i  compleced  the  execution  of ;  (French,  ptir/ournir.) 

*  For  the  allusions  in  this  stanza,  see  Daniel  ii.    For  the  pagan  fible  of  the  four  ages, 
we  Ovid,  Met.  i.  ff.t-l.Vi. 

'  The  "  iron  mixed  with  clay,"  (Daniel  ii.  33,)  is  commonly  interpreted  as  descriptive 
of  the  mediaeval  kingdoms  that  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*  The  government  of  the  infinitive  by  the  generic  verb  do  is  assigned  as  the  origin  of  the 
infinitive  sign  to. 

*  Men  in  all  apes  of  Christianity  have  been  fond  of  viewing  the  remarkable  phenom  na 
of  the  period  in  which  they  lived  as  indications  of  the  approaching  judgment. 
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Whilk  signifies  the  last  day  is  at  hand.1 
Wherefore,  my  son,  be  in  thy  faith  constand, 
Raising  thy  heart  to  God,  and  cry  for  grace, 
And  mend  thy  life  while  thou  has  time  and  space. 

CHRIST  COMING  TO  JUDGMENT. 

As  fireflaucht2  hastily  glancing, 
Descend  shall  the  maist  .heavenly  King. 
As  Phoebus  in  the  orient 
Lightens  in  haste  the  Occident, 
Sae  pleasandly  he  shall  appear 
Amang  the  heavenly  cluddis  clear, 
With  great  power  and  majesty, 
Above  the  country  of  Judie ; 
As  clerkis3  doth  con«lude  in  haill, 
Direct  above  the  lusty4  vale 
Of  Josaphat5  and  Mount  Olivet: 
All  prophecy  there  shall  complete. 
The  angels  of  the  orders  nine6 
Environ  shall  that  throne  Divine 
With  heavenly  consolation, 
Making  him  ministration. 
In  his  presence  there  shall  be  borne 
The  signs  of  cross  and  crown  of  thorn, 
Pillar,  naillis,  scourgis,  and  spear, 
With  everilk  thing  that  did  him  deir,7 
The  time  of  his  grim  passion ; 
And,  for  our  consolation, 
Appear  shall,  in  his  hands  and  feet 
And  in  his  side,  the  print  complete 
Of  his  five  woundis  precious, 
Shining  like  rubies  radious. 


ar    ages  was  aways  assocate    soey  wt    te  cerca  caracte 
nefit  of  clergy,"  implying  the  exemption  of  a  criminal  from  pun 
and  write ;  the  clergy  claiming  independence  of  civil  tribunals. 
4  Luxuriant;  see  note  19,  p.  11. 
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HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 
(1516—1547.) 

THE  merit  of  Lydgate  has  been  vindicated  ;  Occleve  was  esteemed  down 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  but  the  interval  between  Chaucer  and 
Henry  VIII.  is  in  general  a  dreary  poetical  void.  In  "  Anderson's  British 
Poets,"  the  Earl  of  Surrey  immediately  follows  Chaucer  as  the  first  name  in 
an  interval  of  about  a  century  and  a-half  that  deserves  a  place  among  the 
"  classical  poetry"  of  England.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  vjctor 
of  Flodden  in  151 3,  he  was  from  his  youth  associated  with  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  natural  son 
of  that  prince.  He  had  imbibed  all  the  romance  of  the  chivalric  character 
which  the  courts  of  Henry  and  Francis  I.  were  destined  to  be  the  last  to  dis- 
play. His  travels  on  the  continent  have  all  the  features  of  the  wanderings 
of  a  Paladin.  The  lady  of  his  devotion,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Fair  Geraldine,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Fitzge- 
rald, Earl  of  Kiidare.  Excited  by  a  magical  representation  of  his  love  by 
the  adept  Cornelius  Agrippa,  he  triumphed  in  a  tournament  at  Florence,  in 
which  he  had  challenged  "  all  who  could  handle  a  lance,  Turk,  Saracen,  or 
cannibal,  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  Geraldine's 
beauty."  He  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  king  in  high  military  com- 
mands. But  the  whole  family  of  Howard  fell  under  Henry's  hatred,  after 
the  execution  of  Queen  Catharine,  Surrey's  sister.  He  and  his  father  were 
thrown  into  the  tower,  and  condemned  on  frivolous  accusations.  Surrey 
was  executed  in  1547  :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,1  with  whom  his  name  is  often  associated, 
are  sometimes  ranked  as  the  first  who  polished  the  English  language  to  the 
elegance  it  has  since  worn.  Surrey  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  manner  of 
Petrarch.  His  pieces  are  full  of  natural  and  beautiful  feeling,  without  any 
of  the  affectation  of  his  age.  His  language  is  plaintive  and  musical.  He 
•was  the  first  writer  of  blank  verse  in  English  in  the  translation  of  a  portion 
of  the  .ffineid.  "He  also  wrote  the  first  English  sonnets." — Southey. 


SURREY  S  REFLECTIONS  ON  HIS  IMPRISONMENT  IN  WINDSOR    ' 

CASTLE.2 

So  cmel  prison  how  could  betide,3  alas, 
As  proud  Windsor  I  where  I  in  lust4  aud  joy, 
With  a  king's  son,5  my  childish  years  did 
In  greater  leasts  than 'Priam's  sons  of  Troy  :6 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour, 
The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wnm  to  ho\ 

1  The  son  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 
Warton  calls  him  "  the  first  polish'ed  English  satirist." 

2  He  had  been  condemned  to  this  imprisonment  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent.  Henry  VIII. '§ 
theology  often  reduced  his  subjects  to  worse  straits.  '    3   He  my  lot. 

*  Innate  delight.  The  word  has  been  noticed  above.  It  runs  through  many  applica- 
tions in  many  languages,  from  the  Greek  lao,  downwards. 

5  The  Karl  of  Kidunoiul. 

8  A  passage  in  the  Iliad,  xxiv.  200,  seems  to  imply  the  gormandizing  propensities  of 
Priam  s  sons,  '  Hover. 
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With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden's  Tower,1 
And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love : 

The  stately  seats  ;  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue,3 
Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right : 

The  palm-play,3  where,  despoiled4  for  the  game, 
With  dazdd5  eyes  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  missed  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  bait6  her  eyes  which  kept  the  leads  above  :7 

The  gravel8  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm,9 
On  foaming  horse,  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts, 
With  cheer  as  tho'  one  should  another  whelm, 
Where  we  have  fought  and  chasdd  oft  with  darts  : 


The  wild  forest,  the  clothe'd  holts10  with  green, 
With  reins  avayled,11  and  swift  ybreathed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 


NO  AGE  CONTENT  WITH  HIS  OWN  ESTATE. 

LAID  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 

I  saw,  within  my  troubled  head,  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  every  thought  did  show  so  lively  in  mine  eyes, 

That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled,  as  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy,  and  thought  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  of  God,  to  'scape  the  rod,  a  tall  young  man  to  be. 
The  young  man  eke,  that  feels  his  bones  with  pains  oppressed, 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man,  to  live  and  lie  at  rest ; 

The  rich  old  man,  that  sees  his  end  draw  on  so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again,  to  live  so  much  the  more. 

1  "  Maiden,  a  corruption  of  the  old  French  magne  or  mayne,  great.    Thus  Maidenhead 
(properly  Maiden  hythe)  in  Berkshire,  is  the  great  port  on  the  river  Thames." — Warton. 
"Mai  dun  are  two  ancient  British  words,  signifying  great  hill.      Thus  the  Maiden 
Castle  (Edinburgh),  is  not  castra  puellarum,  but  a  castle  on  a  high  hill." — Ritson. 

2  This  is  in  the  style  of  the  exaggerated  gallantry  of  the  period ;  rue,  pity ;  hence  ruth, 
ruthless. 

3  At  ball  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  •     4  Rendered  unfit.  *  Dazzled. 
s  To  catch.                        T  «  xne  ladies  were  ranged  on  the  leads  or  battlements  of  the 

castle  to  see  the  play." — Warton, 

1  The  area  of  the  training  lists  was  strewed  with  gravel. 

'  The  sleeves  or  gloves  of  their  mistresses  were  tied  on  the  helmets  of  the  champions. 
"  And  in  my  helmet  wear  her  glove 

When  gallants  ride  the  ring." — Poems  by  a  Family  Circle. 
See  Shakesp.  Henry  V.  Art  iv.  Sc.  i.  vii.  viii. 

10  See  p.  2,  note  4.  "  Loosened  :  from  avaller,  to  cast ;  to  fell  down  :  Barb. 

Lat.  avallare;  which,  according  to  Menage,  is  formed  from  ad,  to,  and  vallis,  a  valley : 
as  monter  is  formed  from  mom,  a  mountain — Richardson. 
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Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled,  to  see  how  all  those  three, 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  toy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

And,  musing  thus,  I  think  the  case  is  very  strange, 

That  man  from  wealth  to  live  in  woe,  doth  ever  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay,  I  saw  my  withered  skin, 

How  it  doth  show  my  dented  chewes  ;l  the  flesh  was  worn  so  thin. 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps,  the  gates  of  my  right  way,2 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak,  do  thus  unto  me  say, 
"The  white  and  bearish  hairs,  the  messengers  of  age 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief,  that  this  life  doth  assuage,8 

"  Bids  thee  lay  hand  and  feel  them  hanging  on  thy  chin, 
The  which  doth  write,  to  ages  past,  the  third  now  coming  in. 
Hang  up  therefore  the  bit  of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 
And  thou,  that  therein  beaten4  art,  the  happiest  life  define :" 

Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  my  wonted  Toy, 
Truss  up  thy  pack  and  trudge  from  me,  to  every  little  boy, 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me,  their  time  most  happy  is, 
If,  to  their  time,  they  reason  had  to  know  the  truth  of  this." 

SPRING. 

THE  sweet  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale,  with  feathers  new,  she  sings; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale  ; 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head5  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  Hi 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  how  she  mings  !8 
Winter  is  worn,  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

1  Or  chaws,  now  written  jaunt,-  dented,  indented.  z  True  philosophy. 

1  Draw  to  a  close.  *  Used  like  the  Scripture  phrase,  "  stricken  in  years." 

4  Shed  their  horns.  *  Mingles:  see  note  3,  p.  36 1  and  note  14,  p.  11, 


THE  INDUCTION  TO  THE  MIRROR  FOR  MAGISTRATES.  4f) 

LORD  SACKVILLE. 
(1527  ?— 1608.) 

"  THOMAS  SACKVILLE,  the  first  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Sackville,  Esq.  of  Buckhurst,  in  Sussex."  He  is  almost  the  only 
light  in  poetry  that  illuminates  the  gloomy  reign  of  Mary.  From  his  early 
years  he  manifested  great  vivacity  of  talent.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  education  of  both  universities.  While  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple 
he  composed  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc,"1  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled, 
"  Ferrex  and  Porrex."  This  is  the  first  specimen  in  English  literature  of  the 
tragic  drama.  "  This  tragedy,  and  his  contribution  of  the  "  Induction,"  and 
"  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham"  to  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  com- 
pose the  poetical  history  of  Lord  Sackville's  life." — (Campbell.)  The  states- 
man soon  superseded  the  poet  in  Sackville's  career.  He  filled  various  im- 
portant and  conspicuous  situations  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and,  on 
the  accession  of  James,  was  confirmed  for  life  in  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England.  His  career  as  a  minister  reflects  great  honour  on  the 
integrity  and  vigour  of  his  character.  He  died  suddenly,  in  his  vocation  at 
the  council  board,  of  disease  in  the  brain,  in  1608. 

"  As  to '  Gorboduc'  it  is  a  piece  of  monotonous  recitals,  and  cold  and  heavy 
accumulation  of  incidents." — (Campbell.)  It  is,  however,  praised  for  the 
purity  of  its  language,  and  the  dignity  and  correctness  of  its  sentiments. 
"  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates"  is  a  collection  of  narratives  by  several  poets 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  in  English  history.  It  was  planned  by  Sack- 
ville on  the  scheme  of  Dante's  "  Inferno."  His  contributions  to  it,  however, 
as  above  noticed,  were  slight.  Sorrow  conducts  the  poet  through  the  infer- 
nal regions  :  the  "  Induction''  is  filled  with  scenic  allegory,  little  inferior  in 
vigour  of  execution  to  that  of  Spencer.  This  collection  of  tragical  histories 
is  said  to  have  furnished  hints  to  Shakespeare,  and  to  have  suggested  the 
historical  plays. 


FROM  THE  "  INDUCTION  "  TO  THE  "  MIRROR  FOR  MAGISTRATES." 
ALLEGORICAL  PERSONAGES  IN  HELL  DESCRIBED. 

AND  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears :  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent3 
To  sob  and  sigh  ;  but  ever  thus  lament, 
With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  undstedfast  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whirled  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought ; 

'  See  Dodsley's  "  Old  Plays." 
Stinted,  ceased.    "  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse !" 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 
E 
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So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear, 
Tossed  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheare1  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 


And  next,  within  the  entiy  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  Revenge  gnashing  her2  teeth  for  ire, 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 
Never  to  rest  till  she  have  her  desire : 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth3  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge  with  bloody  foul  pretence 
Had  showed  herself,  as  next  in  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Till  iii  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met : 
When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet,4 
Rueing  alas  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appeared  in  sight. 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some  deal  pined5  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone  ; 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one  ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast. 

His  food  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometimes  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  fare. 
His  drink  the  running  stream ;  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground. 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 


By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath. 
Small  kepe  took  he  whom  Fortune  frowndd  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 
****** 

1  Countenance. — See  note  10,  p.  3-2.  2  Revenge  is  masculine  in  Collins'  Ode  on  ttw 

Passions.  8  To  such  an  extent.  *  1-etclud. 

•  "  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." — Macbeth,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 
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And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found, 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 
With  drooping  cheer  still,  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters1  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 


Crookbacked  he  was,  tooth  shaken,  and  blear  eyed, 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four,2 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side, 
His  scalp  all  pilde,3  and  he  with  elde  forlore : 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door, 
Tumbling  and  driveling  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  death. 

FROM  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  HENRY  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

*  *  #  * 

Ye  kings  and  peers  that  swim  in  worldly  good, 
In  seeking  blood,  the  end,  advert,5  you  playne, 
And  see  if  blood  aye  ask  not  blood  again. 

Consider  Cyrus  in  your  cruel  thought, 

A  makeless6  prince  in  riches  and  in  might, 

And  weigh  in  mind  the  bloody  deeds  he  wrought, 

In  shedding  which  he  set  his  whole  delight : 

But  see  the  guerdon7  lotted  to  this  wight, 

He  whose  huge  power  no  man  might  overthrow, 

Tomyris  queen8  with  great  despite  hath  slew. 

His  head  dismembered  from  his  mangled  corpse, 
Herself  she  cast  into  a  vessel  fraught 
With  clottered  blood  of  them  that  felt  her  force. 
And  with  these  words  a  just  reward  she  taught : 
"  Drink  now  thy  fill  of  thy  desired  draught." 
Lo  mark  the  fine9  that  did  this  prince  befall  :10 
Mark  not  this  one,  but  mark  the  end  of  all. 

Behold  Cambyses  and  his  fatal  day, 

Where  murder's  mischief  mirror  like11  is  left : 

1  The  Fates.— See  Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  153. 

2  An  allusion  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

3  Deprived  of  hair.     Lat  pilus,  hair.     "  I  had  as  lief  be  the  list  of  an  English  kersey  as 
be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled  for  a  French  velvet." — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

4  The  accomplice  and  victim  of  Richard  III. 

8  Consider  that  you  lament  the  result.    Lat.  advertere.  •  Matchless. 

7  Reward.    Ang.  Sax.  u-ardian  ;  to  look  at;  to  regard;  hence  the  idea  of  recompense. 

8  Of  Scythia.— Herodotus,  I.  c.  205. 

8  End.    "  Hiches  finelets." — Shakesp.  Othello. 

10  For  the  opposite  accounts  of  the  historical  Cyrus  see  Xenophon  and  Herodotus ;  for 
the  Cyrus  of  Scripture,  see  Skene's  Sacred  Chronology. 
11  Where,  in  whom ;  like,  alike. 
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While  he  his  brother  Mergus1  cast2  to  slay, 
A  dreadful  thing,  his  wits  were  him  bereft. 
A  sword  he  caught,  wherewith  he  pierced  eft3 
His  body  gored,  which  he  of  lief  benooms  :* 
So  just  is  God  in  all  his  dreadful  dooms. 

O  bloody  Brutus,  rightly  didst  thon  rue, 

And  thou  Cassius  justly  came  thy  fall, 

That  with  the  sword  wherewith  thou  Caesar  slew 

Murd'rest  thyself,  and  reft  thy  life  withal. 

A  mirror  let  him  be  unto  you  all 

That  murderers  be,  of  murder  to  your  meed : 

For  murder  crieth  out  vengeance  on  your  seed. 

Lo  Bessus,5  he  that,  armed  with  murderer's  knife 
And  traitorous  heart  against  his  royal  king, 
With  bloody  hands  bereft  his  master's  life, 
Advert  the  fine  his  foul  offence  did  bring : 
And  loathing  murder  as  most  loathly  thing, 
Behold  in  him  the  just  deserved  fall, 
That  ever  hath,  and  shall  betide  them  all. 

What  booted  him  his  false  usurped  reign, 
Whereto  by  murder  he  did  so  ascend  ? 
When  like  a  wretch,  led  in  an  iron  chain, 
He  was  presented  by  his  chiefest  Mend 
Unto  the  foes  of  him  whom  he  had  slain : 
That  even  they  should  venge  so  foul  a  guilt 
That  rather  sought  to  have  his  blood  yspilt. 

Take  heed,  ye  princes  and  ye  prelates  all, 

Of  this  outrage,  which  though  it  sleep  awhile, 

And  not  disclosed,  as  it  doth  seeld6  befall, 

Yet  God  that  stiff' reth  silence  to  beguile 

Such  guilts,  wherewith  both  earth  and  air  ye  file,7 

At  last  descries  them  to  your  foul  deface ; 

You  see  the  examples  set  before  your  face. 

>  Smerdis.  *  Sec  note  1C,  p.  11.  3  Afterwards. 

4  Lie/,  also  written  leve  (adj.  noun,  and  adv.)  wilfully ;  benpom  or  benum  ,•  commonly 
now  written  benumb  i  to  deprive,  (viz  of  sensation).  Old  English,  nt'm,-  Gentian,  nehmen, 
to  take;  henre  numskull,  one  deprived  of  intellect,  a  blockhead.  This  wort',  furnishes 
with  his  name  Corporal  Kym,  the  follower  of  Falstafl'.  "  Ouernome." — Chaucer.  See  not* 
8,  p.  l.'i. 

•  The  murderer  of  Darius  Codomannus.    See  any  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

\.     "  To  teel  her  father's  eyes  up." — Othello,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.      "  To  seel  a  hawk 
is  to  sew  up  hif  eyelids." — Malone. 

7  Defile.  "  For  Hanquo's  issue  I  have  'filed  my  mind." — Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  By- 
ron uses  the  same  form — Childe  Harold,  Canto  iii.  St.  113. 


SELF-CONTEMPLATION.  5o 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 
(1550—1595.) 

SOUTHWELL,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  Rome.  He  was  involved  in  persecution,  resulting  from 
the  intrigues  of  that  order  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  seized,  racked,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn.  The  features  of  his  poetry  are  sad  and  contemplative  ; 
breathing  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  amiability.  "  It  is  not  possible,"  says 
Campbell,  referring  to  his  prose  compositions,  "  Mary  Magdalene's  Tears," 
and  the  "  Triumph  over  Death,"  "  to  read  the  volume  without  lamenting 
that  its  author  should  have  been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry  or  the 
object  of  persecution."  '  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  November  1798, 
p.  983.'— -Ritson. 


SELF-  CONTEMPLATION. 

Retired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 

As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye : 

Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 

A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  summed  lie, — 

Of  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store, 

Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them  more. 

The  mind  a  creature  is,  yet  can  create, 

To  nature's  patterns  adding  higher  skill 

Of  finest  works  ;  wit  better  could  the  state, 

If  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will. 

Devise  of  man  in  working  hath  no  end ; 

What  thought  can  think  another  thought  can  mend. 

Man's  soul  of  endless  beauties  image  is, 
Drawn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might. 
This  skilful  might  gave  many  sparks  of  bliss, 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light ; 
To  frame  God's  image  as  his  worth  required, 
His  might,  his  skill,  his  word,  and  will  conspired. 

TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS. 

The  loppe'd  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower, 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower  ; 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow  ; 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
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Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go  ; 
Her  loom  doth  -weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend.1 


EDMUND  SPENCER. 
(1553-1598-9.) 

EDMUND  SPENCER,  "  of  all  the  poets  the  most  poetical,"  was  born  in 
London,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Chaucer  upwards  of  two  centuries 
before.  Spencer  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  his  poetical  tendencies  were 
early  developed  ;  and  his  "  Shepherd's  Calendar"  procured  for  him,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  classical  friend  Harvey,  the  Hobbinol  of  that 
composition,  an  introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  The  patronage  of 
Sydney  and  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  for  Spencer  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. The  recal  of  Lord  Grey  brought  the  poet  back  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  received  from  the  queen,  through  the  agency  of  Sydney,  a  grant 
in  the  county  of  Cork  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Desmond. 
The  terms  of  this  grant  compelled  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  the  romantic 
scenery  of  his  residence,  KUcolman,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond, seems  to  have  been  propitious  in  the  inspiration  of  his  muse.  The 
"  Faery  Queen"  was  matured  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  his  favourite  Mullii. 
The  fame  that  flowed  on  him  from  the  publication  of  his  great  poem  drew 
a  small  pension  from  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth's  exchequer.  The  sha- 
dow of  Burleigh  is  said  to  have  darkened  the  poet's  road  to  preferment  and 
emolument  ;  and  "  there  are  passages  in  the  Fairy  Queen  that  unequivocally 
refer  to  Burleigh  with  severity  ;"  but  writers  on  Spencer's  life  represent  va- 
riously his  relations  to  the  great  Lord  Chancellor.  He  visited  England  fre- 
quently for  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  his  works.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  neglect  which  malignant  influences  threw  over  his 
fortunes.  But  a  more  terrible  calamity  awaited  him.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  connected  with  the  great  in- 
surrection of  Tyrone,  spread  desolation  over  the  poet's  domain.  His  castle 
was  stormed  and  burnt,  and  one  of  his  children  perished  in  its  flames.  He 
returned  to  England,  impoverished  and  overpowered  with  grief,  and  died  at 
London  on  the  1 6th  of  January  1598-9.  His  ashes  reposed,  it  is  said  at  his 
own  request,  beside  those  of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Spencer's  nature  was  formed  with  all  the  kindly  and  amiable  attributes 
which  we  love  to  associate  with  a  poet's  character.  Not  only  did  his  im- 
measurable superiority  raise  him  above  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
the  attractive  qualities  of  his  mind  gained  him  their  love.  No  satire  ever 
breathed  on  his  name.  Even  the  "  Satyric  Nash"  characterizes  him  as  the 
"  heavenly  Spencer." — D'Israeli. 

Spencer  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  English  poetical  literature  ;  he  is  a 
school  in  himself,  for  he  was  never  successfully  imitated.  His  language  in 
structure  and  cadence  differs  from  that  of  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  as  if  it 
had  been  elaborated  for  his  subject  It  is  coloured  with  the  antiquity  of 
Chaucer's  phraseology  ;  but  Jonson's  charge  against  Spencer  of  corrupt- 
ing the  language  by  ancient  barbarisms  applies  only  to  some  of  the  eclogues 

i  Sec  Horace,  Odes  1 1.  9. 
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of  his  earliest  production,  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar."  The  archaism  of 
dialect  in  the  Fairy  Queen  harmonizes  with  the  supernatural  and  elfin  cha- 
racter of  the  subject.  The  voluptuous  languor  of  the  antique  versification 
carries  the  mind  along  in  a  dreamy  pleasure  through  varied  scenes  of  luxury 
or  of  terror  ;  solitary  wilds,  forests,  caves  ;  castles,  with  the  terrible  miracles 
of  enchantment,  or  with  gardens,  bowers,  the  music  of  life  and  nature,  and 
the  splendours  of  chivalry.  The  reader  wanders  with  gorgeous  impersonations 
in  a  maze  of  intertwisted  allegory,  either  picturing  facts  in  the  nature  of  man 
or  referable  to  the  events  and  persons  of  the  times  in  which  Spencer  lived, 
and  not  unfrequently  susceptible  of  double  application.  The  features  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Fairy  Queen  Gloriana,  flit  before  us  in  the  portraits  of  Bel- 
phoebe  and  Britomart :  the  false  Duessa  is  at  once  the  faithless  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  equally  abhorred  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  interest  of  the 
poetry,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  allegory.  "  If  readers  do  not 
meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will  not  meddle  with  them." — Hazlitt. 
Pictures  are  the  things  with  which  Spencer  catches  our  poetical  conscience, 
and  his  poems  contain  a  gallery  that  may  furnish  forth  the  studies  of  ages. 
He  is  the  poet  of  pictures  as  Chaucer  is  the  poet  of  objects. 

The  opinions  of  critics  vary  considerably  with  respect  to  Spencer,  from 
the  cautious  coldness  of  Hume  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Hazlitt.  "  This  poet," 
says  Hume,  "  contains  great  beauties,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  versification, 
easy  elocution,  c.  fine  imagination  ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  his  work  become 
so  tedious,  that  one  neyer  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure  it  affords  ;  it 
soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task  reading."  "  We  shall  nowhere  find,"  says 
Campbell,  "  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter 
tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  language  than  in  this 
Rubens  of  English  poetry.  *  *  Though  his  story  grows  desultory,  the 
sweetness  and  grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by  him.  He  is  like  a  speaker 
whose  tones  continue  to  be  pleasing  though  he  speak  too  long."  Ellis  writes, 
"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  accompany  Spencer's  allegorical  heroes  to  the 
end  of  their  excursions.  They  want  flesh  and  blood  ;  a  want  for  which  no- 
thing can  compensate.  The  personification  of  abstract  ideas  furnishes 
the  most  brilliant  images  for  poetry,  but  these  meteor  forms,  which  startle 
and  delight  us  when  our  senses  are  flurried  by  passion,  must  not  be 
submitted  to  our  cool  and  deliberate  examination.  * 
Personification  protracted  into  allegory  affects  a  modern  reader  almost  as  dis- 
agreeably as  inspiration  continued  to  madness."  "  Though  much  later  than 
Chaucer,"  says  Hazlitt, "  his  obligations  to  preceding  writers  are  less.  He 
has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem  from  Ariosto  ;  but 
he  has  ingrafted  upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  an  endless  voluptuous- 
ness of  sentiment  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  writer.  *  *  There  is  an 
originality,  richness,  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  personages  that  almost 
vies  with  the  splendour  of  ancient  mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into 
the  regions  of  romance,  all  Spencer's  poetry  is  fairy  land.  *  *  The  poet 
lays  us  in  the  lap  of  a  lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among 
greener  hills  and  fairer  vallies.  He  paints  nature  not  as  we  find  it,  but  as 
we  expected  to  find  it  ;  and  fulfils  the  delightful  promise  of  our  youth.  He 
waves  his  wand  of  enchantment,  and  at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and 
throws  a  delicious  veil  over  all  actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality 
and  fiction  are  poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  *  *  His  versifica- 
tion is  at  once  the  most  smooth  and  the  most  sounding  in  the  language.  It 
is  a  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds  that  would  cloy  by  their  very  sweetness,  but 
that  the  ear  is  constantly  relieved  and  enchanted  by  their  continued  variety 
of  modulation.  *  *  It  is  the  perfection  of  melting  harmony  dissolving 
the  soul  in  pleasure  or  holding  it  captive  in  the  chains  of  suspense." 
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The  Fairy  Queen,  had  we  possessed  it  complete,  would  have  been  a  mon- 
ster poem  :  it  was  to  have  extended  to  twelve  books  ;  six  only  survive,1  for- 
tunately, perhaps,  as  some  have  said,  for  the  poet's  reputation  ;  for  the 
strength  of  what  remains  is  acknowledged  to  be  concentred  in  the  first  three 
books.  It  shares  the  fate  of  incompletion  with  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  more  than  one  great  epic.  The  want  is  all  the  less  felt  in  the 
•Fairy  Queen,  as  each  book  constitutes  a  separate  poem,  and  that  of  a  tole- 
rably gigantic  size.  Prince  Arthur  alone,  who  flits  from  song  to  song,  acts 
as  a  link  among  the  parts  of  the  whole.  Each  book  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  chivalrous  adventures  of  a  certain  virtue,  the  probationary  personages 
uniting  at  last  in  the  Fairy  Court  of  Gloriana. 

The  works  of  Spencer,  besides  the  Fairy  Queen,  are  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  ;"  consisting  of  twelve  bucolics  ;  "Colin  Clout's  come  home  again  ;* 
Colin  Clout  is  Spencer's  adopted  pastoral  appellation  ;  Translation  of  Virgil's 
u  Culex  ;"  "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  ;"  "  Hymns  and  Visions  ;"  "  The  Tears 
of  the  Muses  ;"  Spousal  Poems,  &c.  He  was  a  respectable  prose  writer  ; 
his  Memorial  on  the  State  of  Ireland  and  its  remedy  might,  it  is  said,  assist 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen  even  in  the  present  day.  A  great  portion  of  hia 
works  has  been  lost. 


FROM  THE  "  FAERT  QUEEN." 

UNA2  AND  THE  LION. 
BOOK  I.  CANTO  III. 

ONE  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fail'  head  her  fillet  she  undight,3 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ;4 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortundd,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushdd  suddenly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corpse  :* 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force. 

1  The  remainder  is  said  to  have  been  lost  during  their  transmission  from  Ireland. 

*  Truth.  »  Vight;  "  Ang.-Sax.  dilitan,  to  prepare;  to  furnish,  to  set  in 
order;  to  adorn ;  Skinner  and  Lye  think  from  deck." — Richardson.     Uinlii/ht,  removed, 
untied. 

4  "  The  minii,  the  mutic  breathing  from  her  face." — Byron.     Beauty  is  associated  with 
$ound  and  liyht  in  the  minds  of  the  respective  potts. 

*  Corpte  is  often  applied  to  the  living  body. 
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Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 
As  he  her  wrongdd  innocence  did  weet.1 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong,2 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  1 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field," 

Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield, 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : — 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord,8 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adored 

As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me  abhorred?" 

Redounding4  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angiy  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  virgin  born  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 

And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared : 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commande'ment, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR. 
BOOK  I.    CANTO  VII. 

AT  last  she5  chanced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,  fair  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  squire,  arrayed  meet : 
His  glittering  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glancing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray ; 

1  Know.  2  Comp.  Anacreon,  ii.  12. 

1  The  Red  Cross  Knight  (Holiness)  had  been  seduced  from  her  side  by  the  witch  Duessa 
(Falsehood).  «  From  re,  back,  and  unda,  a  wave ;  Lat.  4  Una. 
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From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 

That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may : 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 

That  shined,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  precious  rare  : 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights,1 
Shaped  like  a  lady's  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights  : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade2  full  comely  hung 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilts  were  burnished  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tongue. 

His  haught3r  helmet,  horrid3  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terror  bred  : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  golden  wings  ;  his  dreadful  hideous  head, 
Close  couche'd  on  the  beaver,4  seemed  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red, 
That  sudden  horror  to  faint  hearts  did  show  ; 
And  scaly  tail  was  stretched  adown  his  back  full  low. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloured  diversely, 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  dressed, 

Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dance  for  jollity  ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis5  all  alone, 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blown. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover'd  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen  ; 

1  The  supposed  magical  virtues  of  jewels  are  familiar  in  the  romances ;  they  were  much 
prized  by  the  alchymists.     See  Bulwer's  "  Last  of  the  Barons."    The  idea  is  evidently  ori- 
ental. 

2  Arthur's  sword  was  named  Calibum,  or  Excalibur. — See  Scott's  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

3  D'Israeli  has  noticed  that  alliteration  is  a  favourite  ornament  with  Spencer.    The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  examples : 

"  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain." 

"  Or  as  the  moon  clothed  with  cloudy  night." 

"  They  cheerly  chaunt,  and  rhymes  at  random  flung." 

"  He  used  to  slug,  to  sleep,  in  slothful  shade." 
Pope  has  satirized — "  Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid." 

4  "  The  part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  face." 
*  Selinus  in  Sicily,  En.  iii.  705. 
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Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 

(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been) 

But  all  of  diamond  perfect,  pure,  and  clean 

It  framed  was,  one  massy  e'ntire  mould, 

Hewn  out  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen, 

That  point  of  spear  it  never  piercen  could, 

Ne  dint  of  direful  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 


No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  enchanter's  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemed  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fall ; 
And,  when  him  list1  the  rascal  routs  appal, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dost,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them,  gazing,  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

BELPHffiBE. 
BOOK  II.       CANTO  m. 

HER  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  portrait  of  bright  angel's  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sky,  without  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due  ; 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 
And  gazers  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fire-beams  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  persant2  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight ; 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire 

To  kindle  oft  assayed,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dread  majesty  and  awful  ire 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desire.8 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread, 
For  Love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead  : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read  ; 

1  See  Note  15,  p.  6.  2  Piercing. 

«  Compare   Shakespeare's  compliment  to  Elizabeth  in  Oberon's  Vision,  Midsurm:wr 
Night's  Dream,  Act  II.  Sc.  2.     Belphoebe  is  Chastity. 
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For  there  their  dwelling  was.     And  when  she  spake, 
Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 
And  twixt  the  pearls  and  rnbins*  softly  brake 

-ilver  sound,  that  heavenly  music  seemed  to  make. 

i  her  eyelids  many  Grace.- 

ler  the  shadow  of  her  even  bro 
Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retr 
And  every  one  her  with  a  grac«  end 
And  every  one  with  meekness  to  her  bo 
So  glorious  mirror  of  celestial  grace, 
And  sovereign  monument  of  mortal  - 
How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 

.  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace 

So  fair,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fair, 
She  seemed,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  air, 
All  in  a  silken  camus3  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,* 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,5  that  glittered  bright, 
Like  twinkling  stars  ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe. 


Her  yellow  locks,  crispe'd  like  golden  wire,' 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wide  desy  r 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattert-d : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedless  hap, 

As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap, 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap  : 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 

Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus  green,1 

Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  unawares  forlore,8 

Wandreth  alone  with  bow  and  arrows  keen, 

To  seek  her  game  :  or  as  that  famous  queen9 

Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  de- 

The  day  that  fir»t  of  P'riam  she  was  - 

Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumphant 

To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

>  Teeth  and  HIM. 

'  F>r  looks  and  amorous  aspect.    FT.  fteUe  and  rmrtfcr  to  look  at;  rrtrtjfe  ha*  many 
applicauoni    See  Gattri's  Dictionary. 

•  A  thin  cloak.    Caraisa— "  Canusia  pro  subaeula  Tri  muliebri  qoodam  nraamnrtn  " 
On  Cange.     Hence  Clumite  <Fr.)  «  Plait.  »  Sparkling  points.    French. 

•  Ebaabeth  loved  to  be  nattered  on  die  colour  of  her  hair.— See  HdrOieVlnterTiew  witk 
her.     Hume.  Chap,  xxxix.  '  Comp.  Virg.^En.  I.  «8.  •  Left. 

•  Pcathealea;  tome  say  ihe  was  lUn  by  Achilles.— JCn  I.  401. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  RICHES. 
BOOK  II.  CANTO  VII. 

THAT  house's  form  within  was  rude  and  strong, 

Like  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  clift, 

From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  breaches  hung 

Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift, 

And  with  rich  metal  loaded  eveiy  rift, 

That  heavy  ruin  they  did  seem  to  threat ; 

And  over  them  Arachne1  high  did  lift 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtle  net, 

Enwrapped  in  foul  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold, 

But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay, 

And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hue  thereof :  for  view  of  cheerful  day 

Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display, 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light ; 

Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away ; 

Or  as  the  Moon,  clothdd  with  cloudy  night, 

Does  show  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sad  affright. 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  huge  great  iron  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 

All  barred  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  ween 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  all  the  ground  with  skulls  was  scattered 

And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  flung  ; 

Whose  lives,  it  seeme'd,  whilome  there  were  shed, 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied. 

TITE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 
BOOK  II.  CANTO  VIII. 

AND  is  there  care  in  Heaven?  And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts :  But  O  !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  I 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 

1  The  spider.— See  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  5—145. 
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How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward  : 

O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard? 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  MEMORY  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  ALMA. 
BOOK  II.  CANTO  IX. 

THAT  chamber  seemed  ruinous  and  old, 

And  therefore  was  removed  far  behind, 

Yet  were  the  walls,  that  did  the  same  uphold, 

Right  firm  and  strong,  though  somewhat  they  declined ; 

And  therein  sat  an  old  old  man,  half  blind, 

And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 

And  recompensed  them1  with  a  better  scorse  :3 

Weak  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled  force. 

This  man  of  infinite  remembrance  was, 

And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held, 

Which  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pass, 

Ne  suffered  them  to  perish  through  long  eld, 

As  all  things  else  the  which  this  world  doth  wield  ; 

But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  scrine,3 

Where  they  for  ever  incorrupted  dwell'd  : 

The  wars  he  well  remembered  of  king  Nine,* 

Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine.5 

The  years  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 

Nor  yet  Methusalem,  though  "longest  liv'd  ; 

For  he  remembered  both  their  infancies  : 

Ne  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  depriv'd 

Of  native  strength,  now  that  he  them  surviv'd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hanged  about  with  rolls 

And  old  rcc6rds,  from  ancient  times  derived, 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chair  was  set, 

:g  and  turning  them  without  an  end  ; 
But  for  he  was  unable  them  to  fett,G 
A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend 
To  reach,  whenever  lie  for  ought  did  send  ; 
And  oft  when  things  were  lost,  or  laid  amiss, 

1  The  visitors  of  the  chamber.  2  Exchange.  3  Lat.  tcriiiium,  a  casket 

*  Niuus  of  Assyria.  *  Trojan  and  Greek  ancestors.  u  Fetch. 
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That  boy  them  sought  and  unto  him  did  lend : 

Therefore  he  Anamnestes1  cleped  is, 

And  that  old  man,  Eumnestes,2  by  their  properties. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MERLIN'S  PROPHECY. 
BOOK  III.  CANTO  IV. 

"  NOR  shall  the  Saxons'  selves  all  peaceably 

Enjoy  the  crown,  which  they  from  Britons  won 

First  ill,  and  after  rule'd  wickedly  : 

For,  ere  two  hundred  years  be  full  outrun, 

There  shall  a  Raven,3  far  from  rising  sun, 

With  his  wide  wings  upon  them  fiercely  fly, 

And  bid  his  faithless*  chickens  overrun 

The  fruitful  plains,  and  with  fell  cruelty, 

In  their  avenge,  tread  down  the  victor's  surquedry.5 

"  Yet  shall  a  third  both  these  and  thine  subdue : 

There  shall  a  lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 

Of  Neustria6  come  roaring,  with  a  crew 

Of  hungry  whelps,  his  bataillous  bold  brood, 

Whose  claws  were  newly  dipt  in  curdled  blood, 

That  from  the  Daniske  tyrant's  head  shall  rend 

Th'  usurped  crown,  as  if  that  he  were  wood, 

And  the  spoil  of  the  country  conquered 

Amongst  his  young  ones  shall  divide  with  bountyhead. 

"  Tho,7  when  the  term  is  full  accomplished, 

There  shall  a  spark  of  fire,  which  hath  longwhile 

Been  in  his  ashes  raked  up  and  hid, 

Be  freshly  kindled  in  the  fruitful  isle 

Of  Mona,8  where  it  lurke"d  in  exile  ; 

Which  shall  break  forth  into  bright  burning  flame, 

And  reach  into  the  house  that  bears  the  style 

Of  royal  majesty  and  sovereign  name  : 

So  shall  the  Briton  blood  their  crown  again  reclaim. 

"  Thenceforth  eternal  union  shall  be  made 
Between  the  nations  different  afore, 
And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  learn  her  goodly  lore, 
And  civil  arms  to  exercise  no  more  : 
Then  shall  the  royal  virgin  reign,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgic  shore,9 

1  Recollection.  2  Memory. 

3  The  "  Reafen  "  (raven)  was  the  enchanted  standard  of  the  Danes.    See  Hume's  Eng- 
land, Chap.  il.  4  Unchristianized.  5  Presumption;  cinder  (old  Fr.),  to  think, 
to  imagine;  outrecuidance  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  surquedry. 
The  Prankish  name  of  Normandy.  7  Then. 
The  Mortimers  and  the  Tudors  were  Welsh  families  or  of  Welsh  alliance. 
^  Elizabeth  assisted  the  Netherland    Provinces  in  their  revolt  against  Spain.     The 
"  Great  Castle"  is  the  Castilian  power.   A  glance  along  any  English  history  will  sufficient- 
ly explain  the  allusions  in  these  stanzas. 
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And  the  Great  Castle  smite  so  sore  withal, 

That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly  learn  to  fall. 

"  But  yet  the  end  is  not" — There  Merlin  stayed. 


PRINCE  ARTHUR'S  ADDRESS  TO  NIGHT. 
BOOK  III.  CANTO  IV. 

"  XIGHT  I1  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad, 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  "Woe, 
Which  was  begot  in  Heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  Hell  below, 
Where,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytus2  slow, 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus'3  black  house, 
(Black  Erebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  all  the  gods,)  where  thou  ungracious 
Half  of  thy  days  doest  lead  in  horror  hideous ; 

"  What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 

The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 

That  doest  all  things  deface,  nor  lettest  see 

The  beauty  of  his  work?    Indeed,  in  sleep 

The  slothful  body,  that  doth  love  to  steep 

His  lustless4  limbs,  and  drown  his  baser  mind, 

Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep 

Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  error  bfind, 

And  great  dame  Nature's  handmaid  cheering  every  kind. 

"  But  well  I  wot  that  to  an  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts ; 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing5  tears  ; 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fours 
And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appears : 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  doest  drive 
Desire'd  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

"  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
Light-shunning  Tlieft,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deceit,  and  Danger  imminent, 
Foul  Horror,  and  eke  hellish  Drearinieut : 
All  these  I  wot  in  thy  protection  he, 
And  light  do  shun,  for  fear  of  being  sheut  :6 

1  Pee  Keightley's  Mythology,  P-  41. 

1  Uneof  the  infernal  riveis.    (Jrcck  kokuo,  to  lament. 

"  Cocytus  named  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  that  rueful  shore." — Milton. 

»  A  deity  of  Hell.— See  Keightley.  «  Without  desire  or  enjoyment. 

*  Rolling,  trickling.  «  See  note  1,  p.  32. 
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For  light  alike  is  lotli'd  of  them  and  thee  ; 

And  all,  that  lewdness  love,  do  hate  the  light  to  see. 

"  For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  ways, 

And  sheweth  each  thing  as  it  is  indeed  : 

The  praises  of  high  God  he  fair  displays, 

And  his  large  bounty  rightly  doth  areed  :l 

Day's  dearest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 

Which  Darkness  shall  subdue  and  Heaven  win  : 

Truth  is  his  daughter  ;  he  her  first  did  breed, 

Most  sacred  virgin  without  spot  of  sin : 

Our  life  is  day ;  but  death  with  darkness  doth  begin." 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ADONIS. 
BOOK  HI.  CANTO  VI. 

THERE  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time : 
For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear, 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime, 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb, 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit's  load : 
The  while  the  joyous  birds  make  their  pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode, 
•    And  their  true  loves  without  suspicion  tell  abroad. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 

A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 

Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop, 

Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop, 

But,  like  a  girlond,2  compassed  the  height, 

And  from  their  fruitful  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground,  with  precious  dew  bedight,3 

Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours  and  most  sweet  delight. 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art 

But  of  the  trees'  own  inclination  made, 

Which  knitting  their  rank  branches  part  to  part, 

With  wanton  ivy-twine  entrailed  athwart, 

And  eglantine  and  caprifole  among, 

Fashioned  above  within  their  inmost  part, 

That  neither  Phoebus'  beams  could  through  them  throng, 

Nor  .<Eolus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any  wrong.* 

1  Declare.  2  Garland.  s  Adorned. 

4  These  stanzas  form  merely  a  garbled  extract  from  a  gorgeous  fiction  of  philosophical 
mythology. 

F 
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FROM  TIIE  EPITIIALAMION. 

****** 

MY  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreams, 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams, 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight ! 
But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  begot 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise  of  day  and  night, 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Do  make  and  still  repair ! 
And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride, 
Help  to  adorn  my  beautifulest  bride  ! 
And  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen. 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer  and  your  echoes  ring. 


Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermeil  stain 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 
That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 

The  more  on  it  they  stare : 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Arc  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  away, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  ye,  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand 

The  pledge  of  all  your  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluia  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer  and  your  echoes  ring ! 


And  ye,  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods, 
In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Do  burn,  that  to  us,  wretched  earthly  clods, 
In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light ; 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remain, 
More  than  we  men  can  feign, 
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Pour  out  your  blessing  on  us  plenteously, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain, 
That  we  may  rise  a  large  posterity  ; 
Which  from  the  earth,  which  may  they  long  possess 

In  lasting  happiness, 
Up  to  your  haughty  palaces  may  mount, 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit, 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count ! 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love,  in  hope  of  this, 
And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing, 
The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

8ONNET  XXVI. 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere  ; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough  ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near  ; 
Sweet  is  the  firbloom,  but  his  branches  rough  ; 
Sweet  is  the  Cyprus,  but  his  rind  is  tough ; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 
Sweet  is  the  broom  flower,  but  yet  sour  enough ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill ; 
So,  every  sweet,  with  sour  is  tempered  still, 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more  : 
For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  of  little  pain, 
That  endless  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gain  ? 

FROM  THE  RUINS  OF  TIME. 

[Verulam  bewails  the  ruin  of  her  glories.] 

I  WAS  that  city,1  which  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britain's  pride,  delivered  unto  me 
By  Roman  victors,  which  it  won  of  yore, 
Though  nought  at  all  but  ruins  now  I  be, 
And  lie  in  mine  own  ashes  as  ye  see : 
Verlame  I  was  ;  what  boots  it  what  I  was, 
Since  now  I  am  but  woods  and  wasteful  grass  ? 

Oh  vain  world's  glory,  and  unsteadfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinful  earth, 
Which,  from  their  first  until  their  utmost  date, 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  happiness  or  mirth, 

1  Near  St  Albans  in  Hertfordshire — See  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  33.  Camden's  Britannia 
(Gibson),  Col.  296  and  305.  For  the  glory  of  Verulam,  "  When  (well  near)  in  her  pride 
Troynovant  she  scorned,"  see  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  xvi.  Troynovant  is  the  British 
name  of  London.  But  the  greatest  of  Verulam's  glories  is  Spencer's  contemporary,  Fran- 
cis Bacon. 
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But  like  as,  at  the  ingate  of  their  birth, 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mother's  womb, 
So,  wailing,  back  go  to  their  woeful  tomb. 

"Why  then  doth  flesh,  a  bubble  glass  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advancement  vain, 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devouring  death, 
AVith  so  great  labour  and  long  lasting  pain, 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  ? 
Sith  all,  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gay. 
Doth  as  a  vapour  vanish  and  decay. 

Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become  ; 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages, 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ? 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main, 
And  made  one  meer1  of  th'  earth  and  of  their  reign  ? 

What  now  is  of  the  Assyrian  Lioness, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appears  ? 
What  of  the  Persian  Bear's  outrageousness, 
Whose  memory  is  quite  worn  out  with  years  ? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbard2  now  ought  hears, 
That  overran  the  East  with  greedy  power, 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdoms  to  devour?8 

And  where  is  that  same  great  Seven-headed  beast,4 

That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride, 

To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  behest, 

And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 

Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now  hide  ? 

With  her  own  weight  down  pressdd  now  she  lies, 

And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies. 

Oh  Rome  !  thy  ruin  I  lament  and  rue, 

And,  in  thy  fall,  my  fatal  overthrow, 

That  whilom  was,  whilst  Heavens  with  equal5  view 

Deigned  to  behold  me,  and  their  gifts  bestow, 

The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  show ; 

And  of  the  whole  world,  as  thou  wast  the  Empress, 

So  I  of  this  small  northern  world  was  Princess. 

To  tell  the  beauty  of  my  buildings  fair, 
Adorned  with  purest  gold  and  precious  stone  ; 

1  Limit.  *  Leopard. 

•  The  wnrs  of  Alexander's  successors.     Compare  Lyndsay's  "  Monarchy." — See  p   44. 
Compare  also  Fletcher's  imitation  of  this  passage  in  the  I'urplc  Island,  Canto  VII. 
4  Rome.  5  Kind,  propitious;  in  the  sense  of  aequut,  Lat. 
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To  tell  my  riches  and  endowments  rare, 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 
To  tell  my  forces  matchable  to  none, 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  believe, 
And  with  rehearsing  would  me  more  aggrieve. 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  fine  imageries ; 
All  those,  oh  pity,  now  are  turned  to  rust, 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  dust ! 


FULKE  GREVILE,  LORD  BROOKE. 
(1554-1628.) 

THIS  poet,  "  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Greviles,  was  born 
at  Alcaster  in  Warwickshire."  He  was  a  court  favourite  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  servant  in  1628. 

His  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  thought  and  masculine  strength 
of  expression.  Southey  calls  him  "  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  poets."  In 
reference  to  his  two  tragedies,  Lamb  says,  "  He  is  nine  parts  of  Machiavel 
and  Tacitus  for  one  of  Sophocles  or  Seneca."  And  again  ;  "  Whether  we 
look  into  his  plays,  or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shall  find  all  fro- 
zen and  made  rigid  with  intellect."  Southey  says  of  Lord  Brooke,  "  No 
writer  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  appears  to  have  reflected  more  deeply 
on  momentous  subjects." 

His  chief  works  are,  "  A  Treatise  on  Humane  Learning  ;''  "  An  Inquisi- 
tion upon  Fame  and  Honour ;"  "  A  Treatise  of  Wars  ;"  "  A  Treatise  of 
Monarchy  ;"  "  A  Treatise  of  Religion  ;" — with  plays  and  smaller  poems. 
His  writings  are  understood  to  represent  the  opinions  of  his  friend  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 


FROM  THE  "  TREATISE  ON  HUMANE  LEARNING. 
IMAGINATION. 

KNOWLEDGE'S  next  organ  is  imagination  ; 
A  glass,  wherein  the  object  of  our  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height,  or  declination, 
For  understanding's  clear  intelligence : 
But  this  power  also  hath  her  variation, 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  with  difference ; 
In  all,  so  shadowed  with  self- application, 

As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul,  or  fair ; 

Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. 
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Tliis  power,  besides,  always  cannot  receive 
What  sense  reports,  but  what  th'  affections  please 
To  admit ;  and,  as  those  princes  that  do  leave 
Their  state  in  trust  to  men  corrupt  with  ease, 
False  in  their  faith,  or  but  to  faction  friend, 
The  truth  of  things  can  scarcely  comprehend  ; 

So  must  th'  imagination  from  the  sense 
Be  misinformed,  while  our  affections  cast 
False  shapes  and  forms  on  their  intelligence, 
And  to  keep  out  true  intromission  thence, 

Abstracts  the  imagination  or  distastes, 

"With  images  pre-occupately  plac'd. 

Hence  our  desires,  fears,  hopes,  love,  hate,  and  sorrow, 
In  fancy  make  us  hear,  feel,  see  impressions, 
Such  as  out  of  our  sense  they  do  not  borrow  ; 
And  are  the  efficient  cause,  the  true  progression 
Of  sleeping  visions,  idle  phantasms  waking, 
Life,  dreams,  and  knowledge,  apparitions  making.1 

FROM  THE  "TREATISE  OF  MONARCHY." 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATION  OF  DESPOTISM. 

CROWNS,  therefore  keep  your  oaths  of  coronation, 

Succession  frees  no  tyranny  from  those ; 

Faith  is  the  balance  of  power's  reputation  ; 

That  circle  broken,  where  can  man  repose  ? 
Since  sceptre  pledges,  which  should  be  sincere, 
By  one  false  act  grow  bankrupt  every  where. 

Make  not  men's  conscience,  wealth,  and  liberty, 
Servile,  without  book,  to  unbounded  will ; 
Procrustes2  like  he  racks  humanity, 
That  in  power's  own  mould  casts  their  good  will ; 
And  slaves  men  must  be  by  the  sway  of  time, 
When  tyranny  continues  thus  sublime.3 


Yet  above  all  these,  tyrants  must  have  care 

To  cherish  these  assemblies  of  estate 

"Which  in  great  monarchies  true  glasses  are, 

To  show  men's  grief,  excesses  to  abate, 

Brave  moulds  for  laws,  a  medium  that  in  one 
Joins  with  content  a  people  to  the  throne.4 

>  These  stanzas  form  a  specimen  of  the  abstruse  thinking  that  pervades  Lord  Brooke- 
poetry. 

2  The  Athenian  robber,  killed  by  Theseus ;  his  guests  were  cither  cut  doin  to  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  bed  be  provided  for  them,  or  racked  to  the  proper  dimensions.— Ovid,  Ho- 
roid  ii.  v.  (ill.  Met.  vii.  -i;t.  3  Haughty. 

4  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  side  Lord  Brooke  would  have  embraced  had  he  lived  to 
ice  the  civil  war,  and  been  young  enough  to  take  part  in  it. 
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FROM  THE  "  TREATISE  OF  RELIGION." 
REALITY  OF  A  TRUE  RELIGION. 

FOR  sure  in  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy 

No  bodies  yet  are  found  of  constant  being ; 

No  uniform,  no  stable  mystery, 

No  inward  nature,  but  an  outward  seeming  ; 

No  solid  truth,  no  virtue,  holiness, 

But  types  of  these,  which  time  makes  more  or  less. 

And,  from  these  springs,  strange  inundations  flow, 
To  drown  the  sea-marks  of  humanity, 
With  massacres,  conspiracy,  treason,  woe, 
By  sects  and  schisms  profaning  Deity : 

Besides,  with  furies,  fiends,  earth,  air  and  hell, 

They  fit,  and  teach  confusion  to  rebel. 

But,  as  there  lives  a  true  God  in  the  heaven, 
So  is  there  true  religion  here  on  earth : 
By  nature  ?    No,  by  grace ;  not  got,  but  given ; 
Inspir'd,  not  taught ;  from  God  a  second  birth  ; 

God  dwelleth  near  about  us,  even  within, 

Working  the  goodness,  censuring  the  sin. 

Such  as  we  are  to  him,  to  us  is  he, 

Without  God  there  was  no  man  ever  good  ; 

Divine  the  author  and  the  matter  be, 

Where  goodness  must  be  wrought  in  flesli  and  blood  : 
Religion  stands  not  in  corrupted  things, 
But  virtues  that  descend  have  heavenly  wings. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL. 
(1562-1619.) 

DANIEL  was  the  son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  born  near  Taunton,  in 
Somerset.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  early  to  his- 
tory and  poetry.  His  merit  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  great,  parti- 
cularly of  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He 
was  a  favourite  also  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of  James  I.  His  lar- 
gest work  is  "  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars :"  he  wrote  also  a  number  of 
Epistles,  sonnets,  and  masques.  The  style  of  the  "  weil  languaged  Daniel" 
is  pure  and  more  modern  in  appearance  than  that  of  most  writers  of  the 
times.  "  For  his  diction  alone  he  would  deserve  to  be  studied,  even  though 
his  works  did  not  abound  in  passages  of  singular  beauty." — Southey.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  good  man,  and  died  in  1619,  in  virtuous  and  well  earn- 
ed retirement. 
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FROM  THE  "  CIVIL  WARS." 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  VICES  DEPRECATED. 
BOOK  V.      STANZA  LXXXVI. 


LET  their  vile  cunning,  in  their  limits  pent, 
Remain  among  themselves  that  like  it  most, 
And  let  the  north,  they  count  of  colder  blood, 
Be  held  more  gross,  so  it  remain  more  good. 

LXXXVII. 

Let  them  have  fairer  cities,  goodlier  soils, 

And  sweeter  fields  for  beauty  to  the  eye, 

So  long  as  they  have  these  ungodly  wiles, 

Such  detestable  vile  impiety. 

And  let  us  want  their  vines,  their  fruits  the  whiles, 

So  that  we  want  not  faith  or  honesty. 

We  care  not  for  these  pleasures  ;  so  we  may 

Have  better  hearts  and  stronger  hands  than  they. 

LXXXVIII. 

Neptune,  keep  out  from  thy  embraced  isle 
This  foul  contagion  of  iniquity ! 
Drown  all  conniptions,  coming  to  defile 
Our  fair  proceedings,  ordered  formally. 
Keep  us  mere1  English ;  let  not  craft  beguile 
Honour  and  justice  with  strange2  subtlety. 
Let  us  not  think  how  that  our  good  can  frame 
That  ruined  hath  the  authors  of  the  same. 


FROM  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

HE  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  rear'd  the  duelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers  ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same  ; 
What  a  fair  scat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil  ? 

"Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  ;  where  honour,  power,  renown, 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

1  Pure,  uncoa  Lamina  ted.  *  Foreign. 
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As  frailty  doth  ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 


Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder  cracks1 
Of  tyrant's  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  crimes, 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  checks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion,  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times, 
Appal  not  him,  that  hath  no  side  at  all, 
But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 


And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed  ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress  ; 
And  the  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes  ;  he  looks  thereon, 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture2  in  impiety. 

FROM  "  MtJSOPHILUS." 
THE  NOBILITY  EXHORTED  TO  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  LEARNING. 

You  mighty  lords,  that  with  respected  grace 

Do  at  the  stem  of  fair  example  stand, 

And  all  the  body  of  this  populace 

Guide  with  the  turning  of  your  hand ; 

Keep  a  right  course ;  bear  up  from  all  disgrace ; 

Observe  the  point  of  glory  to  our  land: 

Hold  up  disgraced  Knowledge  from  the  ground ; 

Keep  Virtue  in  request ;  give  worth  her  due  ; 

Let  not  Neglect  with  barbarous  means  confound 

So  fair  a  good,  to  bring  in  night  a-new ; 

Be  not,  O  be  not  accessary  found 

Unto  her  death,  that  must  give  life  to  you.3 

Where  will  3*011  have  your  virtuous  name  safe  laid  ? — 
In  gorgeous  tombs,  in  sacred  cells  secure  ? 
Do  you  not  see  those  prostrate  heaps  betray'd 
Your  fathers'  bones,  and  could  not  keep  them  sure  ? 
And  will  you  trust  deceitful  stones  fair  laid, 
And  think  they  will  be  to  your  honour  truer  ? 

'  Compare  Hor.  Odes  III.  3.  2  A  mercantile  speculation. 

1  The  muse  has  too  frequently  had  reason  to  remind  negligent  Mecaenases  that  Achilles 
ti  indebted  to  Homer  for  immortality. 
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No,  no  ;  unsparing  Time  will  proudly  send 
A  warrant  unto  Wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
"Will  all  these  mockeries  of  vain-glory  rend, 
And  make  them  (as  before)  ungraced,  unknown  : 
Poor  idle  honours,  that  can  ill  defend 
Your  memories,  that  cannot  keep  their  own  ! 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW. 
(1562-1593.) 

THE  ripening  of  the  drama  from  the  rudeness  of  former  ages  is  the  great 
literary  glory  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  We  regret  that  our 
scanty  limits  preclude  us  from  an  extended  series  of  extracts  from  the  dra- 
matic poets  ;  who,  if  not  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  writings,  at  least 
for  individual  passages  displaying  the  highest  abilities  in  their  art,  deserve  to 
be  in  some  measure  rescued  from  the  oblivion  which  has  overshadowed  them. 
Of  all  the  precursors  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow  seems  to  be  allowed  by  uni- 
versal consent  the  first  rank  in  merit  Jonson's  testimony  to  "  Marlow's 
mighty  line"  is  familiar.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  poet's  family.  After  gra- 
duating at  Cambridge,  he  became  "  an  actor  and  writer  for  the  stage."  He 
was  esteemed  licentious  in  religious  opinion,  and  some  of  his  translations  from 
Ovid  were  burnt  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  \Varton,  however,  thinks  that 
he  owed  his  evil  reputation  to  "  the  prejudiced  and  peevish  puritans."  He 
met  with  a  tragical  death  in  a  low  and  disgraceful  brawl 

His  surviving  works  are  six  or  eight  tragedies,  and  other  poems.  The 
power  of  Marlow  lies  in  the  terrible.  "  There  is,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  a  lust  of 
power  in  his  writings,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  unrighteousness,  a  glow  of  the 
imagination,  unhallowed  by  anything  but  its  own  energies.  His  thoughts 
burn  within  him  like  a  furnace  of  bickering  flames  ;  or  throwing  out  black 
smoke  and  mists,  that  hide  the  dawn  of  genius,  or  like  a  poisonous  mineral 
corrode  the  heart."  His  language  is  harsh  and  rough  ;  and  his  terrors  in- 
terspersed with  scenes  of  broad  and  low  buffoonery.  Few  things  in  dramatic 
literature  can  equal  the  concluding  scenes  of  Faustus  and  Edward  II. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FAUSTUS. 

Faustus — Mephostophilis. l 

Mcph.  Ah,  Faustus,  now  thou  hast  no  hope  of  heaven. 
Faust.  Oh,  thou  bewitching  fiend  !  'twas  thy  temptation 
Hath  robbed  me  of  eternal  happiness. 
Ifiph.  I  do  confess  it,  Faustus,  and  rejoice. 
T\vas  I,  that  when  thou  wort  the  way  to  heaven 
DaniuVd  up  thy  passage ;  when  thou  tookVt  the  book 

1  The  seducing  spirit.— See  Goethe's  Faust.  Both  the  Mcphrstopheles  and  the  Faust  of 
Marlow  are  very  different  from  those  of  Goethe.  Marlow's  Faust  is  a  low,  sensual,  sel- 
fish, being,  the  reality  and  extremity  of  whose  final  misery  are  the  sole  motives  of  our 
pity. 
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To  view  the  scriptures,  then  I  turned  the  leaves 

And  led  thine  eye. 

What,  weep'st  thou  ? — 'tis  too  late.    Despair ! — Farewell. 

Fools  that  will  laugh  on  earth  must  weep  in  hell.  [Exit. 

Enter  the  Good  and  Bad  Angels. 
G.  Aug.  Oh,  Faustus,  if  thou  hadst  given  ear  to  me, 
Innumerable  joys  had  followed  thee. 
But  thou  didst  love  the  world : — 
B.  Aug.  Gave  ear  to  me, 

And  now  must  taste  hell-pains  perpetually. 
G.  Ang.  Oh,  what  will  all  thy  riches,  pleasures,  pomps, 
Avail  thee  now  ? 

B.  Ang.  Nothing,  but  vex  thee  more  ; 

To  want  in  hell  that  had  on  earth  such  store. 
G.  Ang.  Oh  thou  hast  lost  celestial  happiness, 
Pleasures  unspeakable,  bliss  without  end ! 

*  *  *  » 

[Exit. 

Hell  is  discovered. 
B.  Ang.  Now,  Faustus,  let  thine  eyes  with  horror  stare 

Into  that  vast  perpetual  torture  house  : 

*  *  *  #  » 

Those,  that  are  fed  with  sops  of  naming  fire, 

Were  gluttons,  and  loved  only  delicates, 

And  laughed  to  see  the  poor  starve  at  their  gates. 

But  yet  all  these  are  nothing ;  thou  shalt  see 

Ten  thousand  tortures  that  more  horrid  be. 

Faust.  Oh,  I  have  seen  enough  to  torture  me. 

B.  Ang.  Nay",  thou  must  feel  them,  taste  the  smart  of  all ; 

He  that  loves  pleasure  must  for  pleasure  fall. 

And  so  I  leave  thee,  Faustus.        *        *  [Exit. 

The  dock  strikes  eleven. 
Faust.  Oh  Faustus ! — 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 

*  *  *  * 

Stand  still,  ye  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 

That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 

*  *  *  # 

The  stars  move  still, — time  runs — the  clock  will  strike. 

*  *  *  * 

Oh,  I'll  leap  up  to  heaven  1 — Who  pulls  me  down  ? 

*  *  -  *  * 

Yet  will  I  call  on  HIM  ! — Oh  spare  me,  Lucifer ! — 
Where  is  it  now  ? — 'Tis  gone : 
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And  sec  a  threatening  arm — an  angry  brow  f 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  coine,  aud  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven! 
No ! — Then  will  I  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape,  earth  ! — Oh  no  ;  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
Ye  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 
Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell, 
Now  draw  up  Faustns,  like  a  foggy  mist, 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud; 
That,  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths, 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  watch  strikes. 

Oh !  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 
Oh !  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain : 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saved : 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  ? 
Or,  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  ? 
Oh !  Pythagoras, — Metempsychosis ! — were  that  true, 
This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  changed 
Into  some  brutish  beast. 
All  beasts  are  .happy,  for  when  they  die, 
Then-  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  element ! 

***** 

Now,  Faustus,  curse  thy  self — curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  clock  strikes  twelve. 
It  strikes — it  strikes !  now  body  turn  to  air. 
*  *  *  * 

Oh,  soul,  be  changed  into  small  water  drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean — ne'er  be  found ! 

THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

COME  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills,  or  field, 
Or  woods,  and  steepy  mountains  yield  ; 

Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  tlioe  beds  of  roses, 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
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A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers,  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  silver  dishes,  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall,  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.1 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.* 

IF  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  age  complains  of  care  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
In  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten, 

1  Parts  of  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  this  song  are  quoted  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

3  The  authenticity  of  the  poetry  of  Kaleigh  is  obscured  by  his  disguised  signature.  Ellii 
hardly  relies  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  specimens  he  has  quoted.  The  pieces 
ascribed  to  Raleigh  are  all  excellent.  The  "  minor  poetry"  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  indeed,  abounds  in  beauty.  We  could  have  wished  that  our  limits  would  have 
allowed  the  introduction  of  Sydney,  Wotton,  King,  Sandys,  &c. 
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Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

What  should  we  talk  of  dainties,  then, 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men? 
These  are  but  vain  :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  bless'd  and  sent  for  food. 

But,  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


JOSHUA  SYLVESTER. 
(1563-1618.) 

SYLVESTER  was  a  "  laborious  but  unequal  writer."  He  styles  himself  a 
merchant  adventurer.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works  consist  princi- 
pally of  translations.  The  character  and  writings  of  "  the  silver-tongued 
Sylvester"  were  greatly  esteemed  by  his  cotemporaries.  The  following  piece 
of  Sylvester  has  been  often  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  alleged  to  have  beer,  writ- 
ten by  him  on  the  evening  preceding  his  execution.  It  is  ascertained,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  published  ten  years  before  that  event 
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Go,  soul,  the  body's  gnest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errand ! 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 

And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court, — it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church — it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  Church  am!  Court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates — they  live 
Acting  by  others'  actions, 

Not  loved  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factious. 
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If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  rule  affairs  of  state, — 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 

Their  practice, — only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal — it  lacks  devotion ; 

Tell  Love — it  is  but  lust ; 
Tell  Time — it  is  but  motion  ; 

Tell  Flesh— it  is  but  dust. 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age — it  daily  wasteth ; 

Tell  Honour — how  it  alters ; 
Tell  Beauty — how  she  blasteth ; 

Tell  Favour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit — how  much  it  wrangles 

In  tickle  points  of  niceness  ; 
Tell  Wisdom — she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic — of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  Skill — it  is  pretension ; 
Tell  Charity — of  coldness ; 

Tell  Law — it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune — of  her  blindness ; 

Tell  Nature — of  decay ; 
Tell  Friendship — of  unkindiiess  ; 

Tell  Justice— of  delay. 
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And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Arts — they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Tell  Schools — they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 
Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith— it's  fled  the  City  ; 

Tell — how  the  Country  erreth  ; 
Tell — Manhood  shakes  off  pity  ; 

Tell — Virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thon  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing, 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kill. 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
(1563—1631.) 

DRAYTON  was  born  of  comparatively  humble  parentage  in  the  parish  of 
Atherstone  in  Warwickshire.  In  the  capacity  of  page  he  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great.  From  his  earliest  years  he  displayed  a  warm  enthu- 
siasm to  become  a  poet.  He  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  "  the  rhyming 
tribe  ;"  his  works  extend  to  above  100,000  verses.  His  "  Baron's  Wars,"  a 
poetical  narrative  of  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  ll.'s  reign,  were  a  tribute  to 
the  prevailing  taste  for  poetized  history.  The  work  on  which  Drayton's 
fame  rests  is  the  Polyolbion,  a  minute  chorographical  description  of  Eng- 
land, county  by  county,  stream  by  stream,  and  hill  by  hill,  in  30  books  of 
Alexandrine  metres.  Part  of  the  poem  is  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  an- 
tiquary Selden.  He  has  left  also  "  England's  Heroical  Epistles,"  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  Dray  ton  is  a  pleasing  and  sparkling  writer  ;  but  with  -no 
remarkable  elevation  of  fancy  or  depth  of  feeling.  His  great  poem  tires  by 
the  monotony  of  the  measure,  and  the  sameness  of  its  fantastic  personi- 
fications. It  is  full,  however,  of  fine  descriptive  passages.  Though  es- 
teemed to  have  been  of  service  to  Jamos  in  the  intrigues  which  preceded 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he  was  neglected  by  the  king.  The  fa- 
cility of  Drayton's  muse  was  singular;  most  of  his  principal  pieces  were 
published  before  he  waa  thirty  years  of  age. 
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PIGWIGGKN'S  EQUIPMENT.1 

HE  quickly  arms  him  for  the  field, 
A  little  cockle  shell  his  shield, 
Which  lie  could  very  bravely  wield, 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced ; 
His  spear  a  bent  both2  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long, 
The  pill3  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue, 

Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 

.And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail, 

Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale, 

That,  when  his  foe  should  him  assail, 

No  point  should  be  prevailing  ; 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting, 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
For  if  he  chanced  to  hurt  the  king, 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 

His.  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 
So  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 
That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead, 

Yet  it  did  well  become  him ; 
And  for  a  plume  a  horse's  hair, 
Which  being  tossdd  by  the  air, 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle  : 
He  made  him  turn  and  stop  and  bound, 
To  gallop  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

PROM  "  THE  POLYOLBION." 
PERSONIFICATION  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN. 

Fifth  Song. 

Now  Sabrine,4  as  a  queen,  miraculously  fair, 
Is  absolutely  plac'd  in  her  imperial  chair 
Of  crystal  richly  wrought,  that  gloriously  did  shine, 
Her  grace  becoming  well,  a  creature  so  divine : 

1  For  a  combat  with  King  Oberon.  z  A  kind  of  grass  j  a  rush. 

!  Point,  from  Lat  pilum,  a  javelin. 

*  Knglish  poetry  frequently  personifies  rivers  as  feminine.     Shakespeare  has  Severn 
masculine,  I.  Henry  IV.  Act  1.  Sc.  3. ;  bu   Tyber  feminine,  Julius  Caesar,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
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And  as  her  god-like  self,  so  glorious  was  her  throne, 

In  which  himself  to  sit  great  Neptune  had  been  known; 

Whereon  there  were  engraved  those  nymphs  the  god  had  wooed, 

And  every  several  shape  wherein  for  love  he  sued  ; 

Each  daughter,  her  estate  and  beauty,  every  son  ; 

What  nations  he  had  ruled,  what  countries  he  had  won. 

No  fish  in  this  wide  waste,  but  with  exceeding  cost 

Was  there  in  antique  work  most  curiously  embossed. 

She,  in  a  watchet1  weed,  with  many  a  curious  wave, 

Which  as  a  princely  gift  great  Amphitrite2  gave ; 

Whose  skirts  were  to  the  knee,  with  coral  fringed  below, 

To  grace  her  goodly  steps.     And  where  she  meant  to  go, 

The  path  was  strewed  with  pearl :  which  though  they  orient  were, 

Yet  scarce  known  from  her  feet,  they  were  so  wondrous  clear ; 

To  whom  the  mermaids  hold  her  glass,  that  she  may  see 

Before  all  other  floods  how  far  her  beauties  be  : 

THE  STAG  HUNT. 

Thirteenth  Song. 

Now  when  the  hart  doth  hear 
The  often  bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir,3 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth  drive, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And,  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,4  as  fearfully  he  makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl,  do  seem  for  him  to  weep  ; 
When  after  goes  the  ciy,  with  yellings  'oud  and  deep, 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring  place  ; 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating5  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter  cheers, 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palmed  head  up-bears, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressing,  (from  all  beasts)  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when,  the  approaching  foes  still  following,  he  perceives 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves, 
And  o'er  the  champain  flics  :  which  when  the  assembly  find, 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imhost,"  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  soil : 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag  wool'd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  hud  their  keep. 

1  Azure ;  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  blue  cloth  manufactured  at  Watchet  In 
Worcestershire.  -  Neptune's  queen.  '•>  Lair.  «  Thickett. 

5  One  of  the  mensnres  in  winding  the  horn. 

•  "  A  deer  is  imbost  when  it  throws  forth  bossei  or  bubbles  of  foam,  or  when  it  swelli 
at  the  knees  with  haul  hunting.  '  As  a  du-mayfel  deer  in  chase  einlost.'  Spencer,  K. 
Queen  III.  12." — Kichardion. 
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But,  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies, 

Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  flic  ways  and  fallows  tries. 

Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  he  lettcth  stand 

T  assail  him  with  his  goad  ;  so  with  his  hook  in  hand, 

The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hollo  : 

When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  follow ; 

Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereaved  of  strength, 

His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length, 

The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 

To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 

The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near, 

This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  fear, 

Some  bank  or  quickset  finds :  to  which  his  haunch  opposed, 

He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  enclosed, 

The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at  bay; 

And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 

With  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dcaleth  deadly  wounds. 

The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds, 
He  desperately  assails ;  until,  opprest  by  force, 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall.1 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 
(1564-1616.) 

THE  neglect  of  Shakespeare  by  his  countrymen,  immediately  after  his  own 
age,  has  left  to  the  anxious  curiosity  of  modern  admiration  slight  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  biography.  Official  documents,  tradition,  and 
scattered  notices  in  various  writers  have  been  carefully  gleaned  to  procure  a 
few  meagre  facts  from  which  \ve  may  trace  the  great  poet's  living  career. 
He  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  in  April  1564.  His 
father,  a  wool-comber  in  that  village,  though  not  opulent,  seems  to  have 
been  in  good  circumstances,  since,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  a  numerous 
family,  he  possessed  property  both  in  land  and  houses,  and  held  the  highest 
official  dignities  of  the  place.  It  is  alleged  that  a  short  course  in  the  Strat- 
ford grammar  school  was  all  the  regular  education  Shakespeare  ever  received. 
The  necessity  of  assistance  in  his  business  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him 
early  from  school.  The  traditionary  anecdotes  of  his  youth  indicate  anything 
but  the  earnest  student  anxiously  expanding  the  rudimentary  acquirements 
received  from  a  village  pedagogue  ;  and  yet  the  question  of  his  learning  has 
employed  the  elaborate,  and  often  sarcastic  and  angry  erudition  of  hostile 
critics.  But  Shakespeare's  "  wit"  was  "  made  of  Atalanta's  heels  :"  an  hour 
of  a  mind  like  his  could  extract  the  honey,  the  acquisition  of  which  employ- 
ed the  days  and  nights  of  less  vigorous  intellects.  If  we  cannot  believe,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  deer-stealing  in  Charlecote 
Park,  the  angry  vengeance  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  the  forced  flight  of  the 
poet  from  his  native  place  ;  we  can  yet  discern  in  the  compelled  hurry  of 

1  "  The  hart  weepcth  at  his  dying :  his  tears  are  held  to  be  precious  in  medicine." — Com- 
pare Shakcsp.  "  As  you  like  it,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
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his  marriage  that  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  had  involved  him  in  irre- 
gularities and  imprudencies.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Anne 
Hathaway,  a  young  woman  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  himself,  the 
daughter  of  a  "  substantial  yeoman1"  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  or  three 
years  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  London,  having  possibly  perceived 
the  incipient  tendencies  of  his  genius  during  the  occasional  visits  of  the  me- 
tropolitan players  to  Stratford.  In  London  we  soon  find  the  poet  in  com- 
parative opulence.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  large  property  in  more  than  one 
theatre.  The  order  in  which  he  produced  his  dramatic  compositions  has  been 
a  subject  of  keen  inquiry  ;  but  the  minute  researches  of  Malone  elicit  no 
satisfactory  result.  In  whatever  order  his  dramas  were  produced,  he  soon 
vindicated  the  immense  superiority  of  his  genius  by  universal  popularity. 
He  was  the  companion  of  the  nobles  and  the  wits  of  the  time,  and  a  favou- 
rite of  Elizabeth  herself,  at  whose  request  some  of  his  pieces  were  written. 
The  wealth  which  his  genius  realized  enabled  him,  comparatively  early  in 
life,  to  retire  from  his  professional  career.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  native  town  ;  but  his  tranquil  retirement  was  of  no  long 
duration.  He  enjoyed  it  only  four  years.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  bu- 
lied  "on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  of  Stratford." 
His  bust  is  placed  in  the  wall  over  his  grave :  on  the  stone  beneath  is  the 
following  epitaph. 

Good  Friend,  for  Jesus*  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

His  only  son  had  died  early  ;  all  the  children  of  his  married  daughters  died 
without  issue. 

The  works  of  Shakespeare  consist  of  thirty-seven  plays,  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  histories  ;  the  poems  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,"  with  a  collection  of  sonnets.  Of  the  thirty-seven  plays,  Titus  An- 
dronicus,  Pericles,  and  I.  Henry  VI.,  with  portions  of  some  others,  have  been 
doubted  by  critics  to  be  authentically  Shakespeare's  ;  and  some  have  claim- 
ed for  him  other  authorless  pieces  of  the  period.  The  total  want  of  care  to 
preserve  and  to  authenticate  the  productions  of  his  genius  before  his  death, 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  poet's  perfect  indifference  to  fame. 

The  worship  with  which  Shakespeare  is  universally  regarded  in  this  coun- 
try disposes  us  to  love  him  on  trust.  The  estimation  of  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  proves  him  not  undeserving  of  this  regard.  The  "gentle  Shake- 
speare" was  universally  beloved.  Gifford  has  extracted  the  gall  even  from 
expressions  that  were  esteemed  as  the  sarcasm  of  Ben  Jonson's  surly  in- 
gratitude. 

The  subject  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  and  poetical  character  is  so  vast 
that  it  would  be  idle  here  to  attempt  its  analysis.  The  variety  of  its  attri- 
butes has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  drawn  both  censure  and  applause 
from  different  tastes  and  ages.  Voltaire  could  see  in  Hamlet  only  the  work 
of  a  "  drunken  savage."  The  mechanical  pedantry  of  Rymer  sees  in  Othello 
only  "  a  bloody  farce :"  "  a  tragedy  of  a  pocket  handkerchief."  We  shall 
quote  the  celebrated  passage  of  Dryden,  eulogised  by  Johnson  as  "  a  perpe- 
tual model  of  encomiastic  criticism  ;  exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty 
without  exaggeration." — "  He  (Shakespeare)  was  the  man,  who  of  all  mo- 
dern and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them 
not  laboriously  but  luckily.  When  he  describes  anything  you  more  than 
*ee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  give 
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him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed  not 
the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike  ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  lo  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times 
flat,  insipid  ;  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious  into  bom- 
bast. But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets — 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi." 

This  "  epitome  of  excellence,"  as  Johnson  terms  the  above  criticism,  must 
constitute  our  sole  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  merits.  The  voluminous  admira- 
tion of  more  modern  times  does  not  contain  a  very  great  deal  more  than  is 
compressed  into  the  vigour  of  Dryden's  remarks.  We  would  simply  invite 
attention  to  the  higher  views  of  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare's  literature 
suggested  by  the  fine  imagination  of  Coleridge.  Poets  have  always  been 
Shakespeare's  best  critics. 


FROM  THE  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
ACT  II.    SC.  2. 

OBERON'S  VISION. 

Ob,  MY  gentle  Puck,  come  hither  ;  thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Ob.  That  every  time  I  saw,  but  thou  could'st  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all-armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  ; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Q.uench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  raark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower,1 

>  This  celebrated  vision  is  elaborately  interpreted  by  Warburton  :  the  "  fair  vestal"  be- 
ing, of  course,  Elizabeth  ;  the  Mermaid,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  the  Dolphin,  the  French 
Dauphin,  to  whom  she  was  married;  the  shot  stars,  the  Karls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  who  fell  in  her  quarrel.  An  interpretation  totally  different  is  ingeniously 
attempted  by  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Halpin  from  a  comparison  with  various  contemporary  writ- 
ings, and  especially  with  Lily's  Endymion.— See  the  Shakespeare  Society's  publication*, 
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Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound ; 

And  maidens  call  it  Love  in  idlen< 

Fetcli  me  that  flow'r  ;  the  herb  I  shew'd  thee  once ; 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  o'r  woman  madly  doat 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit. 


FROM  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

ACT  III.  SC.  1. 
THE  DUKE  TO  CLAUDIO. 

Reason  thus  with  life ; 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep  ;  a  breath  thou  art, 

Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 

Hourly  afflict ;  merely  thou  art  death's  fool  ;x 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  runn'st  tow'rd  him  still.     Thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 

Are  nurs'd  by  baseness  :  thou'rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.2     Thou'rt  not  thyself; 

For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains, 

That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 

And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.     Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  afreets, 

After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor  ; 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear'.-t  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloadeth  thee. 

****** 

Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age  ; 
Hut  as  it  were  an  after-dinner  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 


1  An  allusion  to  the  shows  of  the  early  stage  in  which  the  "  Fool"  i 
avoiding  "  Death"  or  "  Kate."  by  stratagems  which  brought  him  " 


1  was  represented  as 
more  immediately 

into  the  jaws  of  it."    In  a  similar  allusion  Hamlet  calls  his  uncle  a  Vice  of  Kings. — Act 
III.  Sc.  4. 

*  Johnson  censures  Shakespeare  for  this  representation  of  death,  especially  from  the  lipi 
of  a  Friar  (the  Jink-  .1,1  to  a  man  on  the  ere  of  execution.— Compare  tbil 

passage  with  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death,  Act  211.  Sc.  1. 
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Of  palsied  Eld;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.1     Wbftt'a  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  all  these  odds  even. 

FROM  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

ACT  III.,  8C.  2. 
THE  WORLD  DECEIVED  WITH  "  ORNAMENT." 

THE  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,2  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ; 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers8  white  as  milk  ? 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,4 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight, 5 

Which  thereon  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry6  or  a  second  head, 

The  skull,  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled7  shore 

To  a  most  dang'rous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T'  entrap  the  wisest. 

ACT  rv.    sc.  2. 

MERCY. — PORTIA  TO  SHTLOCK. 

THE  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

1  This  is  exquisitely  imagined.    Johnson.  2  Foolish.  '  See  note  10,  p.  13. 

1  External  dress  (frcm  Lat.  cresco,  I  grow,) ;  often  used  in  Shakespeare  fortheAa<r. 
See  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Se.  4. 

4  Alluding  to  false  hair,  paint,  &c.  *  Not  the  native  product. 

'  Beguiling.  Shakespeare  often  uses  passive  participles  in  an  active  senses  so  in  Othello, 
Ad  I.  Sr.  3.  "  If  virtue  no  deliflhted  beauty  lack,"  for  deliqhting.  By  a  similar  exchange 
of  sense  che  active  adjective  in  ive  is  used  for  the  passive  in  bit. 
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Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It,  blcsscth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Bangs ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  Kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.    We  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

ACT.  v.  sc.  1. 
MUSIC. — Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines1  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,2 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  ciierubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana3  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jes.  I'm  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

[3/usi'c. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unliandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
"Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood, 
If  they  pcivliance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand  ; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze, 

1  "  A  patine  is  the  small  flat  plate  used  as  a  cover  to  the  chalice,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  papal  •ai'rnnicnt.  l.iit.  iHitiiia.  Compare  Milton,  "  the  KM.!  of  heaven  star- 
paved."  2  Allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  astronomy.  Compare  Job  xxxviii.  7.  »  The  moon. 
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By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  its  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance, 

For.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall: 
— How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  caudle. 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less  : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. — Music,  hark  1  [3/wsie. 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  Madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect  :l 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  the  virtue  on  it,  Madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! 

FROM  AS   YOU  LIKE  IT. 

ACT  II.  SC.   1. 
THE  EXILED  DUKE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Now,  my  co-mates,2  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,3  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  'till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

1  Unless  considered  relatively. 

2  So  Shakespeare  coins  co-mart,  Ham.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. — Malone. 
1  This  relative  has  no  corresponding  verb. 
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This  is  no  flattery  ;  these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Weare  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.1 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

ACT  n.  sc.  7. 

JACQUEZ  DESCRIBES  THE  CLOWN  TOUCHSTONE. 

A  fool,  a  fool ; 1  met  a  fool  i'th'  forest, 

A  motley  fool — (a  miserable  world !) — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I — "No,  Sir,"  quoth  he, 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  'till  heav'n  have  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  "  it  is  ten  o'clock :" 

"  Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 

The  motely  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 

An  hour  by  his  dial.     O  noble  fool ! 

Oh  worthy  fool ! — motley's  the  only  wear ! 

ACT  II.    SC.  9. 
THE  WORLD  A  STAGE. — JaqUCZ. 

Jaq.  ALL  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts  : 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first — the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then — the  whining  School-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 

1  A  belief  of  Shakespeare's  age. 
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Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then — the  Lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-bro\v.    Then — a  Soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard  ; 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden,  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then — the  Justice, 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  liu'd, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  Pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  Scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

FROM  MACBETH. 

ACT  I.  SC.  3. 
INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  WITCHES. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  with  Soldiers  and  other  Attendants, 
Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Forres  ? — What  are  these, 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 

That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 

And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 

That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  skinny  lips. — You  should  be  women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 

Tha  t  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can.     What  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis! 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  that  shalt  be  King  hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?     I'  th'  name  of  truth, 

Are  ye  fantastical,1  or  that  indeed  [To  the  Witclies. 

Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?     My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 

Of  noble  having2  and  of  royal  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 

1  Illusions  of  the  fancy.  2  Possession. 
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Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail ! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none. 
So  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's1  death,  I  know  I'm  Thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosp'rous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  King, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
Yon  owe2  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge  you. 

[Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has ; 
And  these  are  of  them.     Whither  are  they  vanish'd? 

Macb.  Into  the  air ;  and  what  seemed  corporal 

Melted,  as  breath,  into  the  wind. 

'Would  they  had  staid ! 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane3  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  King. 

Macb.  And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so  ? 

Ban.  To  th'  self  same  tune  and  words.     Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success  ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his. 

*  *  *  * 

Ang.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor  ; 
In  which  addition,4  hail,  most  worthy  Thane  ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

>  His  father.       *  Possest ;  this  meaning  of  the  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Shakwpearc. 
*  Causing  insanity.  «  The  heraldic  term  for  titles  of  dignity. 
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Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true? 

Mad).  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives  ; 
Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrowed  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane,  lives  yet ; 
But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life, 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose. 

*  *  * 

Macb.  Glamis  and  Thane  of  Cawdor  !  [Aside. 

The  greatest  is  behind.    Thanks  for  your  pains.    [To  Angus. 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings,       [To  Banquo, 
When  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promised  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That  trusted  home 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange  ; 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence.1 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you.  [To  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told,  [Aside. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 

[To  Rosse  and  Angus. 
This  supernatural  soliciting9 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.     If  ill, 
Why  hath  it  giv'n  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I'm  Thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical,8 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not.* 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  wrapt ! 

Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown 
me,  [Aside. 

Without  my  stir.5 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 
Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

1  Compare  Othello,  I.  3. 

2  Incitement ;  one  of  the  Latin  senses  of  solicitare.  *  In  my  imagination. 
"All  powers  of  action  are  oppressed  by  one  overwhelming  image  in  the  mind,  and  no- 
thing is  present  to  me  but  that  which  is  really  future."— Jonson.     Single,  feeble,  unsup- 
ported.    SeeGifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

6  A  natively  good  disposition  reluctantly  yielding  to  overpowering  temptation  forms  an 
important  element  in  Shakespeare's  construction  of  Macbeth's  character. 
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Macb.  Come  what  come  may,  [Aside. 

Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  tow'rd  the  king. 
ACT  i.  sc.  5. 

LADY  MACBETH  AFTER  BEADING  HER  HUSBAND'S  LETTER. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd.     Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  would'st  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily :  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  ;  thou'dst  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it; 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  tliee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 

And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 

Which  fate,  and  metaphysical1  aid,  doth  seem2 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

*  *  * 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Cawdor !  [Embracing  him. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present  time,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  Dearest  love, 
Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady.  And  when  goes  hence? 

Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady.  Oh,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  ! 

Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  road  strange  matters.     To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  ;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  uudcr't.     lie  that's  coming, 
Must  be  provided  for  ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  further.8 

i  Supernatural.  2  Johnson  would  rend  «<•*. 

*  Another  instance  of  the  feature  alluded  to  in  note  5,  p.  U3. 
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ACT    I.      SC.  6. 

MACBETH'S  CASTLE. 

Hautboys  and  torches.     Enter  King  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

King.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses, 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  'vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

ACT  i.    sc.  7. 

MACBETH'S  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
Macb.  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly ;  if  th'  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease,  success  j1  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all — Here; 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor  :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.2    He's  here  in  double  trust ; 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murd'rer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncaa 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heav'n's  cherubim  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev'ry  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  th'  other 

1  Johnson  would  read  "  with  its  success,  surcease." 

1  Compare  "  The  gods  are  just,"  &c.    Lear,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 
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How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Lady.  He's  almost  supp'd ;  why  have  you  left  the  chamber? 

Macb.  Hath  he  asked  for  me  ? 

Lady.  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business. 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sort  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady.  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afraid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And1  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ? 
Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th'  adage.2 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace, 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lady.  What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  ; 
They've  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 

Does  unmake  you. 

*  »  » 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail 

Lady.  We  fail ! 

Bnt  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck3  only.     When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy*  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?5 

I  •<  Or." — Johnson.  2  "  The  cat  loves  fish,  but  doe-;  not  wet  her  foot." 

1  An  alembic  to  emit  fumes  and  va]>oiirs  only.  «  Bitnilous,  like  a  sponge. 

•  Murder  i  mtinquellen ,  in  old  language,  murderer! ,•  same  with  kill. 
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*  *  *  # 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

ACT  II.    SC.  2. 
TUB  MURDER. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me  bold  ; 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  giv'n  me  fire.     Hark !  peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bell-man, 

Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night he  is  about  it l 

The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.     I've  drugged  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Who's  there? what,  ho  ! 

Lady.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he2  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  husband  ! 

Macb.  I've  done  the  deed — didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When? 

Lady.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark  ! — who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry3  sight.  [Looks  on  his  hands. 

Lady.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cry'd  murder  ! 
They  waked  each  other  ;  and  I  stood  and  heard  them  ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.  One  cry'd  God  bless  us !  and  Amen  !  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear  : — I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

1  Macbeth  is  employed  in  the  deed. 
*  The  king  3  gee  note  7,  p.  9. 
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Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more' 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep  ; — the  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve1  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cry'd  sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house  ; 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep.     And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd  ?     Why,  worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  yon  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  •, 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.     The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.2  [Exit. 

Knocks  within. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking !  [Starting. 

How  is  it  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here?  hah  !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red 

ACT  III.  SC.  4. 
THE  BANQUET. 

Enter  Macbeth  as  King,  Lady  M.  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Macb.  Ton  know  your  own  degrees  ;  sit  down  : 
At  first  and  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

1  "  A  skein  of  silk  is    allod  a  tlwr.  o/.tilk." — Johnson. 

1  A  pun  often  jars  on  the  car  in  shak,  si  passages :— "Now  is  it  Home  indeed. 

and  room  enough,"  A;c. — Jul.  Cccs.  Act  I.  Sc.  2.     Punning  was  one  of  tlu-  literary  \ 
his  age. 
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Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with,  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host : 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,1  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome.  [They  sit. 

Lady.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  Sir,  to  all  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks  they're  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even.     Here  I'll  sit  i'  th'  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth  ; — anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

[To  the  Murderer,  aside,  at  the  door. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within.2 
Is  he  dispatch'd? 

•Mur.  My  Lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  of  cut-throats  ;  yet  he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  ;3  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  non-pareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  Sir, 
Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  gen'ral  as  the  casing  ah* : 
But  now  I'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  safe  ? — 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  Lord.     Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that. 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm  that's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
No  teeth  for  th'  present.     Get  thee  gone  ;  to-morrow 
We'll  hear't  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady.  My  royal  Lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer:  the  feast  is  sold,4 
That  is  not  often  vouched  while  'tis  making ; 
'Tis5  given  with  welcome.    To  feed  were  best  at  home  ;6 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

[The  Ghost  o/"Banquo  rises,  and  sits  in  Macbeth's  place. 

1  Remains  seated  in  her  throne  of  state,  or  ceremony :  So  Ben  Jonson — 
"  Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep" — Cynthia's  Revels. 


8  The  mere  purpose  of  feeding  were  best  accomplished  at  home. 
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Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! 
— Now  good  digestion  wait  011  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May't  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roof  d, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present, 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Eosse.  His  absence,  Sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  Highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  full.  [Starting. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  Sir. 

Macb.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  Lord. 

What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  Lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  can'st  not  say  I  did  it.     Never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady.  Sit,  worthy  friends.     My  Lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth.     Pray  you,  keep  seat : 
The  fit  is  momentary,  on  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion. 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

[To  Macbeth,  aside. 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady.  O  proper  stuff ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  ;  [Aside. 

This  is  the  air-drawii  dagger,1  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! — — 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

M/ir/i.  IVythee  see  there! 

Behold!  look!  lo!  how  say  you?  [Pointing  a t  (/>, 

Why,  what  care  I  ?  if  thou  can'st  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  ciianii'l-liouscs  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those,  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [The  Ghost  v<t . 

Lad;/.  What  !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly? 

Macb.   If  1  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady.  Fy,  for  shame ! 

i  See  Actii.  PC.  2. 
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Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  pcrform'd 
Too  terrible  for  th'  ear  :  the  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end ;  but,  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,1 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady.  My  worthy  Lord, 
Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget. 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 

To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I'll  sit  down ;  give  me  some  wine,  fill  full — 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss. 

Would  he  were  here ! to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 

And  all  to  all.2 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

[The  Ghost  rises  again. 

Macb.  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  withal. 

Lady.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 
But  as  a  thing  of  custom ;  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble ;  or  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,3  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mock'iy,  hence !  Why — so — being  gone, 

{The  Ghost  vanisheth. 
I  am  a  man  again.    Pray  you  sit  still. 

[The  Lords  rise. 

Lady.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admir'd4  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us,5  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?    You  make  me  strange, 

1  Crown  in  this  application  has  lost  caste  as  a  word  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.    In- 
stances  of  this  occur  repeatedly  in  the  works  of  the  older  writers. 

2  All  good  wishes  to  all.  3  Refuse  thy  challenge. 
4  Singular,  surprising.  5  Pass  over  us. 
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Ev'n  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,1 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  my  Lord  ? 

Lady.  I  pray  you  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  ; 
Question  enrages  him.     At  once  good  night. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 
Attend  his  Majesty ! 

Lady.  Good  night  to  all.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Macb.  It  will  have  blood. — They  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak  ; 
Augurs,  that  understand  relations,2  have, 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night  ? 
*  *  #  * 

ACT  IV.  SC.  6. 

MACDTJFF  RECEIVES  THE  TIDINGS  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF 
HIS  FAMILY. 

Macduff,  Rosse,  Malcolm. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I  did  leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.     How  goes  it  ? 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out,8 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  pow'r  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help  ;  your  eye  hi  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses.4 

Mai.  Be't  their  comfort 

We're  coming  thither.     Gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 
This  comfort  with  the  like.     But  I  have  words, 

1  Possess.    See  note  2,  p.  92. 

*  Connectionsof  one  thing  with  another;  another  reading  is  "and  underttood  rclationi." 

*  In  insurrection  against  Macbeth'*  t\  runny. 

4  Note  the  beauty  of  Host's  u&wUllngnea  to  answer  Maeduff's  question,  while  the 
fulness  of  his  mind  with  the  terrible  intelligence  urges  him  to  return  to  it. 
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That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  catch  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they? 
The  gen'ral  cause?  or  is  it  a  fee  grief  j1 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind  that's  honest, 
But  in  it  shares  some  woe  ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 
Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  hare  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Hum !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpriz'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.    To  relate  the  manner, 
Were  on  the  quarry2  of  these  murder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heav'n  ! 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  My  children  too  ! 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants, — all  that  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  1    My  wife  kill'd  too ! 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted. 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He3  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all  ?    What,  all  ?     Oh,  hell-kite !  all ! 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so, 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.    Did  Heav'n  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?     Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am, — 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.     Heav'n  rest  them  now ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword ;  let  grief 
Convert  to  wrath.    Blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  But,  gentle  Heav'n ! 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front 

1  "  A  grief  that  hath  a  single  owner." — Johnson. 
1  The  piled  slaughter  of  a  hunting-match. 

*  Malcolm :  Constance  makes  a  similar  reflection — "  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a 
on." — King  John,  Act  III.  Sc,  4. 
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Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him  ;  if  he  'scape, 
Then  Heav'n  forgive  him  too  1 

ACT  v.  sc.  1. 

LADY  MACBETH'S  SOMNAMBULISM. 
Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  Gentlewoman. 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you,  but  can  perceive  no 
truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? 

Gent.  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen  her  rise 
from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet, 
take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it, 
and  again  return  to  bed  ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive  at  once  the  be- 
nefit of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching.  In  this  slumb'ry  agi- 
tation, besides  her  walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  Sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may  to  me,  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no  witness  to  confirm 
my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  with  a  taper. 

Lo,  you !  here  she  comes.     This  is  her  very  guise,  and,  upon  my 
life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her,  stand  close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her.  She  has  light  by  her  continually  ; 
'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see  her  oyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?     Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her  to  seem  thus  washing 
her  hands ;  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady.    Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what  comes  from  her, 
to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

Lady.  Out !  damned  spot ;  out,  I  say — One,  two ;  why,  then  'tis 

time  to  do't Hell  is  murky.    Fy,  my  Lord,  fy  !  a  soldier,  and 

afeared  ?    What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 

power  to  account  ? Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to 

have  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady.  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she  now  ?  What  I 
will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  Lord,  no 
more  o'  that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to ;  yon  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Ilcav'n  knows  what  she  has  known. 
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Lady.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh  I  oh !  oh  ! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there  !    The  heart  is  sorely  charg'd. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity 
of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well 

Gent.  Pray  God  it  be,  Sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice ;  yet  I  have  known 
those  which  have  walk'd  in  their  sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their 
beds. 

Lady.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown,  look  not  so 
pale. — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out 
of  his  grave. 

Doct.  Ev'n  so  ? 

Lady.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate.  Come, 
come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand :  what's  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.1  [Exit  Lady. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  Directly. 

ACT  V.  SC.  5. 
THE  APPROACH  OF  MACBETH'S  FATE. 

Macbeth.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls : 
The  cry  is  still,  t/iey  come.    Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.     Here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  'forc'd2  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.    What  is  that  noise  ? 

[A  cry  within  of  women. 

Seyton.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  Lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair, 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in't.     I  have  supp'd  full  of  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.    Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Sey.  The  Queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.3 
To-moiTOw,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded*  time  ; 

1  Lady  Macbeth's  ferocious  strength  of  character  represses  her  external  appearance  of 
remorse,  except  when  sleep  deprives  her  will  of  control :  Macbeth's  softer  nature  is  unable 
to  conceal  its  exhibition  in  his  waking  hours.     See  "  the  Banquet,"  p.  100. 

2  Re-enforced.  3  Intelligence. 
4  Destined  or  limited  by  Providence. 
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And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty1  death.     Out,  out,  brief  caudle ! 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more !  it  is  a  tale, 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue.    Thy  story — quickly. 

Mess.  My  gracious  Lord, 
I  should  report  that  which,  I  say,  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do't. 

Macb.  Well,  say  it,  Sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slave  !  [Striking  him. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if 't  be  not  so  : 
Within  this  three  mile2  you  may  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
TU1  famine  cling  thee ;  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 
— I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth.     Fear  not,  till  Birnam-icood 

Do  come  to  Dnnsinane, and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dnnsinane.    Arm,  arm,  and  out  I 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 

There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here ; 

I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  state  o'  th'  world  were  now  nndone. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell.     Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

FROM  KING  RICHARD  II. 

ACT  III.  SC.  4. 
RICHARD'S  DESPAIR. 
Of  comfort  no  man  speak ! — 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs, 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ! 
Let's  chuse  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  ; 
And  yet  not  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 

>  "  The  dust  of  death."— Psalm  xxii.  15.— Stcevens.  •  See  note  5,  p.  IS. 
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Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 

Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ; 

And  that  small  model1  of  the  barren  earth, 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 

How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed ; 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed  ; 

All  murdered. For  within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  Antic2  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  humoured3  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle-wall,  and — farewell  king ! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  rev'rence  ;  throw  away  respect, 

Tradition,4  form,  and  ceremonious  duty ; 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  ; 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you, 

Taste  grief,  need  friends,  like  you ;  subjected5  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  ? 

ACT  v.  sc.  3. 

YORK'S  CONTRAST  OF  BOLINGBROKE  AND  RICHARD. 

York  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  Lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell  the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  Lord, 
Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands,  from  window  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course  ; 

1  "For  mould;  that  earth  which,  closing  upon  the  body,  takes  its  form."— Johnson. 
Model  might  mean  here  simply  the  bodily  jiesh. 

2  The  fool  of  the  old  farces. — See  note  1,  p.  8(5. 

8  These  humours  or  dispoiitioni  being  thus  formed  in  him. 

«  Some  read  addition,  that  is,  title  of  honour.— See  note  3,  p.  9C. 

*  In  all  respects  resembling  a  subject. 
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While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbrokc- ! 
You  wou'd  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  • 
Upon  his  visage  ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 
Jesu,  preserve  thee  !  welcome  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespoke  them  thus  :  I  thank  you,  countrymen  ; 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 

Duch.  Alas !  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the  while  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  !  no  man  cry'd,  God  save  him  ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head  ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must,  perforce,  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  Mm. 

FROM  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 
ACT  in.  SC.  1. 

HENRY'S  SOLILOQUY  ox  SLEEP. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep  !     O  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness? 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thoti  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  .stretching  thee, 

And  huslfd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

O  thon  dull  god,  why  liest  thon  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  boll  V1 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  nia-t, 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains, 

I  The  alarm  of  dangpr  was  communicated  by  the  watchman  in  garrison  towns  by  a  belL 
"  He  had  a  case  or  box  to  shelter  him  from  th'e  weather." — llanmer. 
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In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slipp'iy  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Can'st  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  King  ? — Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

FROM  RICHARD  III. 
ACT  I.  SC.  5. 

CLARENCE'S  DREAM. 

Brakenbury.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clarence.  O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  Lord?  I  pray  you 
tell  me.    - 

Clar.  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy,1 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Glo'ster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.    Thence  we  look'd  tow'rd  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled ;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O,  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  my  ears  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 

1  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  the  sister  of  Clarence,  Gloucester,  and  Edward  IV. 
Her  court  was,  therefore,  the  natural  resort  of  the  Yorkist  party. 
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As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems, 

Tli  at  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air, 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  liffe. 

0  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul. 

1  pass'd,  methonght,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick,1 

Who  cried  aloud "  What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  aiford  false  Clarence  ?" 
And  so  he  vanish'd.  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow2  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud 

"  Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury  ; 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments  !" — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 
I,  trembling,  wak'd  ;  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  Lord,  that  it  affrighted  you  ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  Ah !  Brakenbtiry,  I  have  done  those  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake  ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me  ! 
O  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children  ! 
— I  pr'ythec,  Brakcnbiny,  stay  by  me  ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

»  The  king-maktr.  *  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI. 
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FROM  JULIUS  C.ESAK. 

ACT  III.  SC.  2. 
MARK  ANTONY'S  ORATION  OVER  THE  BODY  OF  C.ESAR. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ;* 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar !    Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Cassar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honouiable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff ; 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal,3 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sure  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.    Bear  with  me, 
My  heart  is  in  the  coflin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  'till  it  come  back  to  me. 

*  *  * 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 

»  Compare  Henry  VIII.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2.— 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water. 
1  The  feast  of  Lycsean  Pan.     See  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities  (Boyd),  p.  237-27<V 
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Who,  you  all  know,  arc  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  chuse 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, — 

I  found  it  in  his  closet, — 'tis  his  will ; 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

*  »  * 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle  ;  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 

'Twas  ou  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  ; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ; 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it ! — 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  oh  you  Gods  !  how  dearly  Cassar  lov'd  him  ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down ; 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  ;  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

»  *  * 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny  : 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable. 
What  private  griefs1  they  have,  alas  I  I  know  not, 

*  QiU-'vancest  causes  of  resentment 
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That  made  them  do  it ; — they  are  wise  and  honourable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  ; 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 

That  give  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  ; 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action  nor  utt'rance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 

To  stir  men's  blood ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  ; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds, — poor,  poor  dumb  mouths ! 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.1 

ACT.  iv.  sc.  3. 

THE  QUAREEL  OF  BRTJTUS  AND  CA8SIUS. 

Cos.  That  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  this, — 
You  have  condemned  and  noted2  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein,  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,3  was  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice4  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm  ; — 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this ; 
Or,  by  the  .Gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Cos.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember  ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain5  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 

1  Our  space  compels,  in  this  extract,  the  omission  of  the  interspersed  dialogue  of  the 
plebeians  ;  this  omission  detracts  greatly  from  the  effect  of  the  oration.  The  productions 
of  Shakespeare's  imagination  are  so  "  all  compact,"  that  the  beauties  of  particular  passages 
are  obscured  when  deprived  of  the  lights  reflected  from  the  context;  and  this  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  extracts  from  Julius  Casar. 

-  Marked  with  disgrace;  for  the  "  Censoria  Nota."  See  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities 
(Boyd),  p.  109. 

3  Wonderfully  in  accordance  with  the  represented  character  of  Cassius.  4  Petty. 

1  i.  e.  Granting  that  there  might  be  villains  amonc  the  conspirators. 

K 
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And  not  for  justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers  ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 

For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos.  Brutus,  bait1  not  me, 
I'll  not  endure  it ;  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  :2  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 
Bru.  Go  to  :  you  are  not,  Cassius. 
Cos.  I  am. 
Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself 

Have  mind  upon  your  health — tempt  me  no  farther. 
Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 
Cos.  Is't  possible  ? — 
Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cos.  O  Gods !  ye  Gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 
Bru.  All  this !  ay,  more.    Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  by  the  Gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you  :   for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 
Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier  : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me — every  way  you  wrong  me,  Brutus  ; 
I  said,  an  •elder  soldier  ;  not  a  better. 

Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

1  lifar-baitinff,  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  furnishes  frequent  aJ- 
hifions  in  Shakespeare  and  the  other  ilr.unatii-  » liters  ; — 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake;  I  cannot  fly, 

But  bear- like  I  must  fij-ht  the  cause. — Macb.  ».  7- 

Another  reading  is  buy,  retorting  the  expression  in  the  preceding  line  :  but  the  words  teem 

in  origin  to  be  the  R;I;:  ltirh;inl..i>n's  Diet. 

2  In  presuming  to  control  or  censure  me.     To  make  condition!  ;  "  to  know  on  what 
term*  it  is  fit  to  confer  the  offices  at  my  disposal." — Johnson. 
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Bru.  Peace,  peace ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cos.  I  durst  not ! 

Bru.  No. 

Cos.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassins,  in  your  threats  ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means. 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Cassius  V 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces. 

Cos.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not — he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities  ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me.1 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come ; 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a- weary  of  the  world  ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here,  my  naked  breast !  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 

1  Till  you  goad  me  into  exaggeration  by  the  annoyance  they  occasion.    This  line  has 
great  beauty  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  scene. 
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If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,1  take  it  forth. 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  rny  heart : 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 

Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger. 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour.2 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoke"d  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too.  {Embracing. 

Cos.  O  Brutus ! 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos.  Have  yon  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so.3 

FROM  HAMLET. 

HORATIO  ANNOUNCES  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  GHOST. 
ACT  I.  SC.  2. 

Hamlet,  Horatio,  Bernardo,  Marcellus. 

HOT.  Hail  to  your  Lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  :* 

Horatio, or  I  do  forget  myself? 

Hor.  The  same,  my  Lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend :  I'll  change5  that  name  with  yon. 
And  what  make  yon  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — Marcellus  ! 

Mar.  My  good  Lord 

Ham.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  ; — good  even,  Sir. 

[To  Bernardo. 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  Lord. 

1  So  far  from  being  parsimonious,  I  would  give  to  a  Roman  my  heart  in  the  cause  of 
im  country.  -  I  will  treat  as  your  foible. 

4  '1  In:  dramatic  merit  of  this  scene  cannot  be  properly  estimated  without  reference  to  those 
that  succeed. 

4  The  abstraction  of  his  sorrow  prevent*  him  from  at  first  noticing  who  it  is  that  .ul- 
drcsseshim.  4  Exchange. 
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Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.    I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart.1 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student ; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio ;  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage-tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest2  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father methinks  I  see  my  father ! 

Hor.  O  where,  my  Lord?3 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I4  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw! — whom? 

Hor.  My  Lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father  I 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  Heav'n's  love  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  vast6  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and  in  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them ;  thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprise'd  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act6  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful7  secrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 

1  He  tries  to  assume  the  tone  of  their  university  companionship. 

2  "  For  dirett,  most  dreadful  and  dangerous.' — Johnson.     It  seems  rather  to  mean  the 
foe  in  whose  punishment  I  felt  the  deepest  and  most  eager  interest. 

1  This  exclamation  is  very  natural  in  the  state  of  Horatio's  mind. 
"Eye." — Holt.  5  "  Waist"  is  another  reading. 

''  Act"  applies  to  voluntary,  " power"  to  involuntary  agents;  but  act  is  applied  po- 
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Where,  as  they  had  dcliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father  : 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  Lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrank  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  Lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  V 

Both.  We  do,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Ann'd,  say  you  71 

Both.  Arm'd,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ?2 

Both.  My  Lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up.3 

Ham.  "What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  count'nance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.4 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  theiv  ! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like.5 — Staid  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw't. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grisly  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvcr'd. 

Ham.  I'll  watch  to-night ;  perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

1  These  words,  and  those  under  notes  2  and  5,  seem  to  be  uttered  mechanically  while  his 
mind  is  absorbed  by  Horatio's  intelligence, 
itel.  note 4,  p.  58. 

4  But  Horatio  in  the  first  scene  mentions  specially  the  ghost's  frown  ; — 
So  frowned  he  once,  when   in  an  angry  |iarle, 

*  See  note  1. 
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Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  treble  in  your  silence  still : 
And  whatsoever  shall  befal  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves ;  so  fare  ye  well. 
Upon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 
I'll  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Farewell. 
My  father's  spirit  hi  arms !  all  is  not  well. 
I  doubt  some  foul  play.    Would  the  night  were  come  ! 
'Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.     Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.1 

ACT  I.  sc.  3. 

POLONIUS  COUNSELS  HIS  SON  ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  TRAVEL, 

These  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.2     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned3  thought  his  act : 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar ; 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel, 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.4    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 

Bear't  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  ev'ry  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 

Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  boiTowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandly.5 


iehand."    The  figurativo 

thy  mind  insensible  to  tho 

'V- 
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This  above  all — to  thine  ownself  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season1  this  in  thee  ! 

ACT.  in.  sc.  1. 
HAMLET'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  DEATH. 

To  be,— or  not  to  be  ? — that  is  the  question  : — 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea2  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — To  die  ? — to  sleep — 

No  more  ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to  ; — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die to  sleep 

To  sleep  ? — perchance  to  dream.    Ay,  there's  the  rub  ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,3 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect4 

That  makes  Calamity  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pang  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spnrns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes  ; 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    Who  would  fardels5  bear, 

To  grunt8  and  sweat  under  a  weaiy  life,7 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne8 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

1  "  Infuse." — 'YVarburton. 
Another  reading  is  tittle  ;  tea,  although  it  m 
with  the  style  of  Shakespeare's  imagery. 

"Turmoil.' — Warburton.  It  may  mean  envelopement ,  i.  e.  the  btxly.  Shakecpeare 
is  abundant  in  these  peri  phrases;  "  Model  of  the  barren  earth."  Sec  note  I,  p.  107. — "^pe- 
culativeand  active  instruments,"  t.  e.  eyes  and  limbs.  Othello,  Act  I.  Sc.  3; — "  picker* 
and  stealers,"  i.  e.  fingers.  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

4  Consideration.  *  Burdens. 

8  Modern  delicacy  reads  "  groan."  See  nntcl,  p.  lol.  "  Grunt  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading,  but  can  scarcely  be  borne  by  modern  ears." — Johnson. 

'  "  H  may  be  remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  his  enumeration  of  miseries,  forgets,  whether 
properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  piince,  and  mentions  many  evils  to  which  inferior  stations  only 
are  exposed." — Johnson.  Johnson's  aristocratic  criticism  would  possibly  condemn  Lear 
for  a  similar  remembrance  of  humble  humanity. 

8  Boundary,  (Fr.  borner).    Streams  act  so  frequently  in  this  cv  acity,  that  tl> 
Scotch  (burn)  means  a  rivulet. 


-  Another  reading  is  iieve  /  tea,  although  it  mixes  the  metaphor,  is  much  more  accord- 
ant with  the  style  I     " 
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And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.1 

ACT  in.  sc.  2. 
HAMLET'S  SPEECH  TO  THE  PLAYERS. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  yon,  trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue.  But  if  yon  month  it,  as  many  of  our  players 
do,  I  had  as  lief2  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  And  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently ;  for 
in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your 
passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  peri- 
wig-paled3 fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  ;*  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise  :  I  could  have  such  a  fellow 
whipped  for  o'er-doing  Termagant  ;5  it  out-herods  Herod.  Pray 
you  avoid  it. 

*  *  *  # 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tu- 
tor. Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  for 
anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing;  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror 
np  to  Nature,  to  show  Virtue  her  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  veiy  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now, 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one6 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'enveigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh, 
there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  ac- 
cent of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  or  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  jour- 
neymen7 had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably. 

FROM  OTHELLO. 

ACT  i.  sc.  3. 
OTHELLO'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  COURTSHIP  OF  DESDEMONA. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,8 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 

1  Consult  Johnson's  beautiful  analysis  of  this  celebrated  soliloquy. 

2  As  willingly.— See  note  4,  p.  52.—"  I  had  as  lief  not  be."— Jul.  Caw.  Act  I.  Sc.  2.;  ap- 
parently cognate  with  libettt,  Lat.  3  jn  a  stage  wig. 

The  theatrical  "  Gods"  in  Shakespeare's  days  occupied  "  the  pit." 
»  See  note  12,  p  31.  «  One  of  whom. 

'  <'ompare  Mums :  "  She  proved  ye  were  nae  journey-wark,  John  Anderson,  my  Joe  :'• 
and  "  her  prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man." 
•  The  Venetian  senate,  before  whom  the  defence  is  made. 

L 
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It  is  most  trne  ;  tme,  I  have  married  her  : 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offcndiug 

Hath  tliis  extent ;  no  more.     Rnde  am  I  in  speech, 

And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 

And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 

In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet.  by  your  gracious  patience, 

I  will  a  round1  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, — 

For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal, — 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

*  *  * 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
•  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year, — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it . 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  tli'  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance2  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  of  antres3  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heav'n. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak  ; — such  was  the  process  ; — 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.4    All  these  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  hence, 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  pray'r  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate  ; 
Whereof  by  p.m-i-ls  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  iufcutively.5    I  did  consent, 

J  Complete.  2  Conduct,  behaviour.    Johnson  reads— 

—•--<>'  i>f  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portaucu  ih't ;   my  travel's  history. 
1  Caves.     I.at.  antrum. 

4  Tales  of  these  were  common  in  the  bonks  of  travels  of  the  time,  in  Man.leville  and 
Raleigh.  *  Not  in  a  consecutive  story. 
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And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 

She  swore,  "  In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ; — yet  she  wish'd 

That  Heav'n  had  made  her  such  a  man." She  thank'd  m?, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them  : 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

ACT.  v.  sc.  2. 
OTHELLO'S  SOLILOQUY  BEFORE  HE  MURDERS  HIS  WIFE. 

Desdemona  discovered  asleep ;  enter  Othello  with  a  light  and  a 
sword. 

It  is  the  cause,1  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul ; 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! 

It  is  the  cause. Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[Lays  down  the  sword. 

Yet  she  must  die  ;  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  ? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me  : — but, — once  put  out  thine, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume. —  [Sets  down  the  taper 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  must  wither. I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree  ; 

[Kissing  her. 

Oh  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! — One  more  ;  one  more  ! 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after — One  more,  and  this  the  last. 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal !  I  must  weep, 

1  Trm  abruptness  of  this  commencement,  denoting  it  to  be  the  sudden  thinking  aloud 
of  a  mind  in  a  tumult  of  horrible  emotions,  is  finely  conceived.  "  It  is  the  cause  of  what 
I  am  about  to  do,  not  the  action  itself,  that  thus  racks  my  soul."  Compare  the  states  of 
mind  represented  by  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  see  p.  93  ;  and  in  Brutus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  "  Between  the  acting  of,"  &c. 
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But  they  arc  cruel1  tears.     This  sorrow's  heavenly  ;* 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. 

FROM  KING  LEAR. 

ACT  II.  SC.  2. 
LEAR  IN  THE  STORM. 

A  Jicath. — Lear,  Kent,  the  Fool. 
Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 

I  will  say  nothing. 

***** 

Kent.  Alas,  Sir,  are  yon  here?    Tilings  that  love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  :   the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow3  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.     Since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.     Man's  nature  cannot  carry 
Th'  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulge'd  crimes, 
Uuwhipt  of  justice.     Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.     Caitiff,  shake  to  pieces, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  cm  man's  life! — Close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,4  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  Miming. 

Kent.  Ahi'.-k,  bare-headed'/ 
Gracious  my  Lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel, 
Souu'  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest; 
!;<•]•<  S€  you  tlu-iv,  while  1  to  this  hard  h" 
MOD-  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereot"tis  raided, 
Which  even  but  no\v,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in,  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  conn 

J.iur.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. 

Come  on,  my  b.iy.    llou  dost,  my  boy?  art  cold?  [To 
I'm  cold  myself.    AN' here  is  this  straw,  my  fellou  V   [YbKent.0 

1  Cruel  to  others,  if  they  should  rmi.-e  me  to  yield  and  spare  her  to  "betray  more 
men  :"  <u  a  <  '<>  weep  while  about  to  perform  a  cruel  ;i. 

.  with  uh-ch  I  I. uncut  the  punishment  which  j'  ;ne  to 

inflict,  i-.  a  holy  pa^ion." — Johnson.     The  u-t'erciice  is  to  Ilcli.  xii.  it,  "  Whom  the  Lord 

'rncth." 

•'  "A  \M  'ill  signifying  to  scare  or  frighten." — \Varburton. 

4  Covi'riiiR*.  "•  The  .  i  »  daughters. 

•  Kent  is  disguised  as  Lear's  attendant. 
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The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your  hovel. 

Poor  fool  and  knave,1  I've  one  part  in  my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  heath,  with  a  hovel. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  Lord  ; — good  my  Lord,  enter. 
The  tyranny  o'  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  stilL 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here, 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own  ;  good  my  Lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thou  thinkest  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  ;  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.     When  the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.     Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — but  I'll  punish  home  : 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. In  such  a  night 

To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on,  I  will  endure 

In  such  a  night  as  this  ! — O  Regan,  Gonerill ! 

Tour  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all — 
O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease  ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 

On  things  would  hurt  me  more. But  I'll  go  in. 

In,  boy,  go  first.    [To  thefoolJ]    You  houseless  poverty, 

Nay,  get  thee  in ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. 

[Fool  goes  in. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?     O  !  I  have  ta'eu 
Too  little  care  of  this.2    Take  physic,  Pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux3  to  them, 
And  show  the  Heavens  more  just. 


i  Servant :  knabe  (German),  a  boy. 

i  Have  too  little  regarded  this  when  I  had  the  power  of  a  king. 


3  Superfluity. 
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ACT  V.  SC.  3. 
DEATH  OF  LEAR. 

Albany,  Kent,  Edgar,  Officer,  &c. 
Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia1  dead  in  his  arms. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men  of  stone ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.     She's  gone  for  ever. 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  !   Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  staiu  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg,  O  image  of  that  horror 

Alb.  Fall  and  cease.2 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs,  she  lives  :  if  it  be  S0» 
It  is  a  chance  Avhich  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master !  {Kneeling, 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murd'rons  traitors  all  1 
I  might  have  sav'd  her  ;  now,  she's  gone  for  ever ! 

Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little  !    Ha! 

What  is't  thou  say'st  ?     Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  slow ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee. 

Gentleman.  'Tis  true,  my  Lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I've  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip  :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me.     Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  th'  best. — I'll  tell  you  strait. 

Kent.  If  Fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  aud  hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  a  dull  sight.     Are  yon  not  Kent? 

Kent.  The  same ;  your  servant  Kent ; 
Where  is  yonr  servant  Caius  ?3 

Lear.  Twas  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,  that. 
He'd  strike,  and  quickly  too.     He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  Lord,  I  am  the  very  man, — 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  strait. 

Kent.  That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay* 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  stops 

Lear.  You're  welcome  hither. 

1  His  youngest  daughter,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  the  traitor  Edmund. 

2  Looking  on  I.car's  ineffectual  effort-,  to  restore  his  daughter,  he  says,  "  Rather /oH 
and  eeate  to  be  at  once,  than  continue  in  existence  only  to  be  wretched ." — Steeven*. 

3  Kent's  name  in  his  disguise.  «  Decay,  for  misfortune.— Warburton. 
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Kent.  Nor  no  man  else.     All's  cheerless,  dark,  and  dead. 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-done  themselves, 
And  desp'rately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

•   *  *  *  * 

Alb.  O  see,  see 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool1  is  hang'd.     No — no — no  life. 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thou'lt  come  no  more, 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.2    Thank  you,  Sir. 

Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  on  her — look — her  lips, — 

Look  there,  look  there- [He  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints.     My  Lord, 

Kent.  Break  heart,  I  pr'ythee  break ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  Lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost.     O  let  him  pass.     He  hates  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  He  is  gone  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endur'd  so  long ; 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE'S  LYKICS. 

ARIEL'S  SONG. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry  ; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  summer  merrily, 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Tempest,  ActV.  Sc.  1. 

SERENADE  TO  SYLVIA. 

Who  is  Sylvia,  what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admire'd  be. 

1  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  his  daughter.     Expressions  of  reproach  are  often 
used  in  this  manner,  as,  "  Excellent  wretch,"  &c.,  Othello,  Act  III.  Sc.  3,  applied  to  Des- 
demona.    By  a  similar  reverse  of  application,  fellow,  companion,  minion,  &c.  are  used  aa 
terms  of  reproach.     Urchin,  imp,  &c.  belong  to  the  same  category. 

2  This  is  a  subtle  touch  of  nature.     He  feels  the  choking  sensation  caused  by  anguish, 
and  attempts  to  relieve  it  by  unfastening  his  dress;  his  hands  are  unable  to  accomplish 
this,  and  he  asks  aid  in  these  words. 
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Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair, 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  ? 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindi 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing, 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

THE  FAIRY  TO  PUCK. 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere. 
And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green ; 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see, — 
Those  be  rubies,  Fairy  favours  : 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Midsummer  NigMs  Dream^  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

AMIENS'  SONG. 

Blow,  blow,  tliou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thpu  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  rememb'red  not. 

As  you  like  it.  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 

CLOTEN'S  SERENADE. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
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His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies : 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  : 
Arise,  arise. 

Ci/mbcline,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

DIRGE  OF  FIDELE. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  ! 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost,  unlaid,  forbear  thee ! 

Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 
Quiet  consummation  have, 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  I1 

Cymbeline,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 


FROM  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold, 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, — 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As,  after  sunset,  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away ; 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie ; 
As  the  deathbed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

1  Compare  the  Dirge  by  Collins,  "  To  fair  Fidelfi's  grassy  tomb,"  &c. 
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CXI/VI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth,1 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
"Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease,2 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate3  thy  store. 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 
Within  be  fed,4 — without  be  rich  no  more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men  ;5 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

DETACHED  PASSAGES. 
FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

The  sisters  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us  ; — O  !  and  is  all  forgot — 

All  school-days  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds6  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion  : 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 

As  if  oui-  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition  ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 

Midxiunmer  Night's  Dream,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

CONCEALED  LOVE. 

She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  grcon-and-yollow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief. 

TwelfUi  Night,  Act  H.  Sc.  4. 

'  "  Vile  body."    Philippines,  iii.  1.    Pec  note  1,  p.  107.  2  Ps.  xc.  10.— Price. 

»  Increase.  <  "  Heeding  upon  Christ  by  faith." — Price. 

»  1  Cor.  xv.  55.     Rev.  xxi.  4 — Price.  «  Nc-cdles. 
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PROPER  USE  OF  TALENTS. 

Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  iiot  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.1    Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  to  fine  issues  ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.2 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

TAKE  THE  BEAM  OUT  OF  THINE  OWN  EYE. 

Go  to  your  bosom  : 

Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DYIXG. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom  spent  in  vain : 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listcn'd  more 

Thau  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose  ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before  : 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past. 

Richard  II.  Act  U.  Sc.  1. 

A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Henry  VI.  (Part  2),  Act  HI.  Sc.  2. 

WOLSEY  TO  CROMWELL. 

Thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell, 
And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Matt.  v.  15, 16.— Price.  2  Interest.     Matt.  xxv.  20,  &c.— Price. 
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Of  me  more  must  lie  heard  of — say  I  taught  thce, 
Say.  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  \\-ays  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  tlie  depths  and  shoals  or'  honour, — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in, — 
ife  and  sure  one,  though  thy  master  mis>ed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  Ambition  : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
CoiTuption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still,  in  thy  right  hand,  cany  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.     Then,  if  thou  fall'st, 

O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 

Henry  Vm.  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 


The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  Moon  of  Rome  ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  1 

Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

CLEOPATRA  ON  THE  CYDNUS. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  buruish'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them  ;  th'  oars  were  silver, 
"Which  to  the  time  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description  ;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue, 
OVr-pieturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  out-work  nature.     On  each  side  her, 
;  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

HAMLET'S  MELANCHOLY. 

I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth,  for- 

all  custom  of  •  .mil.  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  witli 

my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
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sterile  promontory ;  this  mo.°t  excellent  canopy  the  air,  look  yon, 
this  brave  o'er-hanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  lire, — why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  ! 
how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of 
animals  ! — and  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  Man 
delights  not  me.  Hamlet,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

WEALTH  THE  ARMOUR  OF  SIN. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Ann  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Lear,  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

GOOD  NAME. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  something,  nothing : 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his  ;  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Othello,  Act  HI.  Sc.  3.1 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 
(1573—1631.) 

DONNE  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  says  Southey,  but  born  in  London.  He 
entered  Oxford  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  His  Roman  Catholic  faith  ex- 
cluded him  from  university  honours  ;  but  he  studied  with  distinction  both 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  His  subsequent  life  in  his  youth  is  varied  and 
irregular.  The  romantic  story  of  his  marriage  and  its  results  to  his  fortunes 
is  detailed  by  Isaac  Walton.  He  became,  from  serious  and  pious  exa- 
mination of  the  controversy  between  the  opposing  systems  of  Christianity, 
a  convert  to  Protestantism.  His  learning  procured  him  the  favour  of  James 
I.,  at  whose  request  he  took  holy  orders,  and  died  Dean  of  St  Paul's  in 
1631. 

The  poetical  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  occa- 
sional poems.  They  are  characterised  by  brilliancy  of  wit,  though  frequently 
of  a  fantastic  character  ;  by  subtlety  and  depth  of  reflection  ;  and  by  terseness 
and  vigour  of  language.  His  versification  is  in  general  uncouth  and  rugged  ; 
but  this  style  seems  to  have  been  his  choice.  Dryden  calls  him  "  the  greatest 
wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poet  of  our  nation." — See  Dryden's  Dedication 
of  Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  is  the  father  of  the  class  of  writers 

1  In  the  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  Keed's  text  and  division  of  the  Scenes  has  been  fol- 
lowed. 
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who  have  been  termed  by  Johnson  the  metaphysical  poets. — See  Johnson'i 
Life  of  Cowley.     Ili.s  satires  have  been  "  translated  into  numbers"  by  Pope. 


FROM  SATIRE  IV. 

Towards  me  did  run1 


A  thing  more  strange,  than,  on  Nile's  slime,  the  sun 
E'er  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
A  thing  which  would  have  posed  Adarn  to  name. 
*  *  *  * 

His  clothes  were  strange  though  coarse,  and  black  though  bare  ; 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now — so  much  ground  was  seen — 
Become  tuff-taft'ety,2  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  a  while,  then  nought  at  all. 
The  thing  hath  travelled,  and,  faith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 
And  only  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these, 
He  speaks  one  language.     If  strange  meats  displease, 
Ait  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast, 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,3  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.     Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  his  tongue  called  compliment. 
***** 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me ;  I  whisper — "  God, 

How  have  I  sinned  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod — 

This  fellow, — chooseth  me?"     He  saith,  "  Sir, 

I  love  your  judgment ;  whom  do  you  prefer 

For  the  best  linguist'/''     And  I  sillily 

Said,  that  I  thought  Calepine's4  Dictionary. 

"  Nay,  but  of  men,  im»i  ." — Beza,3  Lhen 

Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.     Here 

He  stopped  me.  and  said, — "  Nay,  your  apostles  were 

Pretty  good  lingui.-ts  ;  so  Pain;. 

Yet  a  poor  gentleman  all  these  may 

]>y  travel."     Then,  n  if  he  would  have  sold 

tongue,  he  pra  :  such  wonders  told, 

That  I  was  fain  to  say. — '•  If  you  had  lived,  Sir, 
Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel'-  rs,  sure  the  tower  had  stood." 

He  adds, — "If  of  roar;  \\i\-  y,m  knew  the  good, 

1  This  passage  is  an  imitation  of  i  1 .  0. 

1  Talleta  or  T.-irt'.iia,  a  thin  silk  ;  '  'pet,  I.at.  rath;  Fr.  rai ,•  applied 

to  cloth  without  tlis  liiincliil  ai.d  Jlnxour. — .lamieson, 

Scot.  Diet.  ilkil  f'oni  the  r  < -i •«  i:patir,n  ik  medicines. 

4  The  Polyglot  Dictionary  if  Ambrosius  C'ulcpimu  of  seven  languages. 
The  reformer  'Jht 
The  I'anurge  of  liubciaU'  •'  CJ:irgantua  aud  PantagrueL" 
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You  would  leave  lonencss."    I  said,  "  Not  alone 

My  loneness  is  j1  but  Spartan's  fashion, 

To  teach  by  painting  drunkards,2  doth  not  last 

NOAV  ;  Aretine's3  pictures  have  made  few  chaste  ; 

No  more  can  princes'  courts,  tho'  there  be  few 

Better  pictures  of  vice,  teach  me  virtue." 

He,  like  a  high  stretched  lute-string,  squeak'd — "  Oh,  Sir, 

'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings." — "  At  Westminster," 

Said  I,  "  the  man  that  keeps  the  abbey-tombs, 

And  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes, 

Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk, 

From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 

Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings ;  your  eyes  meet 

Kings  only  ; — the  way  to  it  is  King  Street."* 

He  smack'd  and  cried, — u  He's  base,  mechanic,  coarse, 

So  're  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse  ; 

Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  ?    Mine  ?5 — as  you  see, — 

I  have  but  one,  Sir — look,  he  follows  me. 

Are  they  not  neatly  clothed  ?    I  of  this  mind  am. 

Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram."6 — 

"  Not  so,  Sir.     I  have  more."    Under  this  pitch 

He  would  not  fly.7 

#    '  *  *  * 

To  fit  my  sullenness, 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress  ;8 
And  asks — u  What  news?" — I  tell  him  of  new  plays. 
He  takes  my  hand,  and,  as  a  still,  which  stays 
A  seniibreve  'twixt  each  drop,0  he  niggardly, 
As  loth  to  enrich  me,  tells  me  many  a  lie, 
More  than  ten  Hollinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows,10 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows.     He  knows 
When  the  queen  frowned  or  smiled ;  and  lie  knows  what 
A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  of  that : 
He  knows  who  loves  whom,  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  office's  reversion : 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence  of  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
Shells  to  transport.11     Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  span-counter  or  blow-point,12  but  shall  pay 

1  Alluding  to  a  saying  of  Africanus  noticed  often  by  Cicero ,  e.  g.  De  Repub.  y.  17. 

2  The  Spartans  compelled  their  slaves  to  intoxicate  themselves,  to  inspire  their  youth 
with  horror  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

3  Pictro  Aretino,  the  celebrated  lampooner,  and  the  illustrator  by  sonnets  of  the  pro- 
fligate drawings  of  Giulio  Romano. — See  Encyclop.  Brit. 

'  A  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey.  5  My  French  valet. 

6  "  Grogram  (Vt.  grot,  grain) t  stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair." — Heid.  Wearing  or 
wear  used  for  dress:'  "  Motley's  the  only  wea*.'' — Shakesp.  As  you  like  it.  "  Give  me 
my  nightly  wearin-r,  good  Emilia." — Id.  Othello. 

'  An  expression  born 


One  of  thcMimles  cl 
10  Chroniclers  of  the  p 
12  Si>an-eoititl<!>',  a  ga 
Blow-point,  blowing  ;u 
lottery — Strut's  Sports. 


etl  from  falconry.  8  For  address. 

araotcristic  of  the  "  metaphysical"  poets, 
•riod.  "  Kxport. 

ne  in  which  counters  were  used,  as  marbles  arc  in  Hit-or-span. 

arrow  through  a  trunk  or  tube  at  certain  numbers,  by  way  of 
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Toll  to  some  courtier.1    And  wiser  than  all  us, 
lie  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted.     Thus 
lie.  with  home-meats  cloys  me.     I  belch,  spue,  spit, 
Look  pale  and  sickly,  like  a  patient,  yet 

He  thrusts  on  more. 

*  *  *  * 

He,  like  a  privileged  spy2  whom  nothing  can 

Discredit,  libels  now  'gainst  each  great  man. 

He  names  a  price  for  every  office  paid. 

lie  saith — "  Our  wars  thrive  ill,  because  delayed  ; 

That  offices  are  entailed,  and  that  there  are 

Perpetuities  of  them,  lasting  as  far 

As  the  last  day ;  and  that  great  officers 

Do  with  the  pirates  share  and  Dunkirkers."3 

*  *  *  * 

I,  more  amazed  than  Circe's  prisoners,4  when 
They  felt  themselves  turn  beasts,  felt  myself  then 
Becoming  traitor  ;  and,  methought,  I  saw 
One  of  our  giant  statues5  ope  his  jaw 
To  suck  me  in  for  hearing  him. 

*  *  *  * 

But  the  hour 

Of  mercy  now  was  come.     He  tries  to  bring 
Me  to  pay  a  fine,  to  'scape  his  torturing, 
And  says, — "  Sir,  can  you  spare  me" — I  said,  "  Willingly." 
" — Nay,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crov/n?"     Thankfully  I 
Gave  it  as  ransom :  but  as  fiddlers  still, 
Tho'  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  jig  upon  you ;  so  did  he 
With  his  long  complimented  thanks  vex  me. 
But  he  is  gone,  thanks  to  his  needy  want, 
And  the  prerogative  of  my  crown.0 

HYMN  TO  CHUIST. 

"  At  the  Author's  last  going  into  Germany.'" 
In  what  torn  ship  soever  I  embark, 
That  ship  shall  be  my  emblem  of  thy  ark ; 
What  sea  soever  swallow  me,  that  flood 
Shall  be  to  me  an  emblem  of  thy  blood. 
Though  tliuii  with  clouds  of  anger  do  disguise 
Thy  fare,  yet  through  that  mask  I  know  those  eyes, 
Which,  tliiiiiirh  they  turn  away  sometimes, 
They7  never  will  despi.-e. 

1  A  preat  abuse  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  ami  James  was  the  granting  of  licences  or  ino- 
imp'ilir-,  to  favourites. 

'-'  Spies  fonni  il  an  important  portion  of  the  machinery  of  Elizabeth's  government. — See 
the  narrative  of  the  "  mUngton  Conspiracy."  in  Hume  ami  Kobert-on. 

3  Dunkirk  wa-.  a  n  i  ;>n\  atrrrs.  lld\-,sey,  x.  !,'{»! 

4  Tha  Guildhall  Gog  anil   Ma^ou. — See   Hone  on    Mysteries  anil  Keli^ious  Shows,  pp. 

202— -r,:>.  u  An  English  edition  of— "  Sic  me  lervnvit  Apollo."— Hor. 

'  Unnecessary,  after  which. 
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I  sacrifice  this  island  unto  thee, 
And  all,  whom  I  love  here,  and  who  love  me ; 
When  I  have  put  this  flood  'twixt  them  and  me, 
Put  thou  thy  blood  betwixt  my  sins  and  thee. 
As  the  tree's  sap  doth  seek  the  root  below 
In  winter,  in  my  winter  now  I  go, 
Where  none  but  thee,  th'  eternal  root 
Of  true  love,  I  may  know, 
TIIK  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies ;  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see  ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame  ;  t'  ambassadors  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears. 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 
By  making  me  love  her  who'd  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none,  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give  ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits ;  to  buffoons  my  pensiveness ; 

My  silence  t'  any  one  who  abroad  have  been  ; 

My  money  to  a  Capuchin.1 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  receiv'd  can  be, 
Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 
All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam  ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university  ; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare  ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share. 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her,  that  holds  my  love  disparity, 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industiy  to  foes  ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness  ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

To  nature  all  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ ; 

And  to  my  company  my  wit. 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
Her,  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

1  The  vow  of  a  Capuchin  monk  prevents  him  from  possessing  money. 

M 
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To  him,  for  -whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls, 
I  give  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  give ; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them,  which  pass  among 

All  foreigners,  mine  English  tongue. 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one, 
Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  I'll  give  no  more,  but  I'll  undo 
The  world  by  dying ;  because  Love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth  ; 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have, 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her,  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 
T'  invent  and  practise  this  one  way  t'  annihilate  all  three. 


BEN  JONSON. 
(1574-1637.) 

BENJAMIN,  or,  according  to  his  own  abbreviation  of  signature,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  was  born  in  Westminster.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
from  Annandale.  Losing  his  father  before  his  birth,  the  benevolence  of  a 
friend  placed  him  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  Cam  den,  at  that  period  second  master  in  that  establishment 
An  exhibition,  which  the  same  friend's  kindness  subsequently  procured  for 
him  at  Cambridge,  being  inadequate  to  his  support,  he  was  compelled,  after 
a  short  residence  in  the  university,  to  return  to  his  friends,  and  to  adopt  his 
stepfather's  trade  of  a  bricklayer.  Discontented  with  his  position  in  life,  he 
joined  as  a  volunteer  the  English  army  in  Flanders.  After  the  service  of  a 
single  campaign,  he  returned  to  London,  and  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  dramatic  authorship.  During  an  imprisonment  cit  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  duel  in  which  he  had  killed  his  antagonist,  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  he  professed  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards. 

On  his  release  he  resumed  his  efforts  to  procure  a  subsistence  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  theatres.  Slender  as  were  his  resources  and  prospects,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  ;  and  pursued  with  Indomitable  perseverance,  un- 
der great  dttadTantagOQ  tlio-^  studies  which  ultimately  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Although  his  talents  procured  him  no- 
.nd  distinction,  his  circumstances  continued  still  straitened.  Gifford 
disproves  .satisfactorily  the  frequently  alleged  generous  patronage  of  Jonson, 
in  his  necessity,  by  Shakespeare,  and,  equally  satisfactorily,  the  alleged  ingra- 
titude and  malignity  of  Jonson.  His  early  efforts,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  were  made  in  joint  works  with  Mar.-im,  D.v\er,  and  others.  His  first 
acknowledged  piece  that  has  descended  to  us  is  "  Every  -Alan  in  his  Hu- 
mour." Its  success,  if  not  materially  improving  his  finances,  prodigiously  in- 
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creased  his  reputation.  A  rapid  succession  of  pieces  of  great  excellence 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  dramatic  writers.  Fairer  prospects  of  emo- 
lument opened  to  him  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  From  that  period  he 
almost  abandoned  the  stage,  and  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  his 
series  of  beautiful  masques  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court  and  of  the  no- 
bility. This  species  of  writing  Jonson  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  brought 
to  perfection,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  him. 

It  was  during  these  happier  years  that  he  acquired  those  habits  of  convi- 
viality to  which  his  enemies  have  given  a  less  gentle  name.  His  company 
was  courted  by  all  the  talent  of  the  time,  and  the  suppers  of  the  "  Mer- 
maid"1 are  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  their  keen 
encounters  of  contending  wits.  Much  of  the  obloquy  against  Jonson  has 
arisen  from  a  result  of  a  journey  he  undertook  to  Scotland  in  161 8.  He  had 
visited  the  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Drummond's  notes  of  their 
conversations  were  published  partially,  under  the  sanction  of  his  son,  in 
17 11,  long  after  his  own  and  Jonson's  death.  They  contained  strictures, 
reckoned  to  be  malignant,  on  many  of  Jonson's  contemporaries  and  on  some 
of  his  patrons.  Jonson's  biographer,  Gifford,  falls  furiously  on  Drummond 
for  the  treachery  implied  in  the  noting  down  of  confidential  conversations,2 
as  these  have  been  the  foundation  of  aspersions  of  the  worst  kind  on  Jonson's 
character. 

The  death  of  James  deprived  Jonson  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  patron.  lie 
had  succeeded  Daniel  in  the  hitherto  honorary  office  of  laureate,  and  received 
for  it  a  small  pension  ;  but  he  was  neglected  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, during  which,  however,  his  indefatigable  pen  was  seldom  unemployed. 
He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  flagstone 
over  his  grave  was  inscribed  by  some  familiar  friend  with  the  words  "  Oh 
rare  Ben  Jonson." 

Gifford  heroically  defends  Jonson  from  the  calumnies  heaped  on  his 
memory,  especially  by  the  commentators  of  Shakespeare,  and  vindicates 
for  his  author  the  possession  of  qualities  that  commanded  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  first  men  of  the  time,  and  caused  his  death  to  be  felt 
as  a  public  loss.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  and  inde- 
pendent character  ;  somewhat  rough  and  arrogant  in  manner,  but  liberal 
and  kind-hearted  in  temper,  with  the  frankness  and  bluntness  of  a  true 
Englishman.  His  works  display  a  veneration  for  all  that  is  high-minded 
and  virtuous  ;  his  learning  is  so  prodigious  that  his  commentators  pant  with 
difficulty  after  his  footsteps.  He  has  not  been  popular  since  his  own  age  ; 
Gifford  assigns  for  this  various  reasons. — See  Vol.  I.  p.  135,  et  scq.  His 
characters  want  individuality,  and  illustrate  "  humours"  rather  than  minds. 
His  wit  is  brilliant,  "  but  does  not  make  the  heart  laugh."  His  two  trage- 
dies, Sejanus  and  Catiline,  lofty,  ornate,  and  correct  in  the  costume  of  Ro- 
man manners,  are  frigid  and  passionless.  "  In  the  plots  of  his  comedies  he 
is  deserving  of  undisputed  praise."  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus  are 
his  models.  At  the  head  of  his  comedies  in  reputation  stand 
"  The  Fox,  the  Alchemist,  and  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no  man." 

His  language  is  nervous  and  masculine  ;  "  perhaps,"  says  Dryden,  "  he 
did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue."  His  masques  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  the  most  airy  and  animated  beauty.3 

1  A  tavern  in  Cornhill. 

2  See  a  defence  of  Drummond  and  the  conversations  themselves  in  a  publication  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  by  D.  Laing,  Esq. 

5  For  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Jonson,  see  the  Retrospective  Ktview,  vol. 
i.  p.  181. 
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FROM  "  CYNTHIA'S  REVELS." 
SONG  OF  HESPERUS. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close. 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver : 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe  how  short  soever  ; 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  clay  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

FROM  CATILINE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

ACT  v.  sc.  5. 

*  *  *  « 

You  might  have  lived  in  servitude  or  exile, 

Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great  ones, 

But  that  you  thought  these  things  unfit  for  men  ; 

And  in  that  thought  you  then  were  valiant ; 

For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war 

But  that  he  meant  to  conquer.     Hold  that  purpose. 

There's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 

In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  others. 

1  Ir's  base  that  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands  are  arm'd. 

Mothinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 

"\Vhat  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 

For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw  then  your  swords  ; 

And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtin- 

The  honour  of  the  da}-,  yet  let  us  care 

To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 

Undo  the  world  to  buy  us.  and  make  Fate, 

While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  her  own  estate. 
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FROM  THE  EPILOGUE  TO  "  EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR." 


Yet  humble  as  the  earth  do  I  implore, 
Oh  Heaven,  that  she1        * 

*  *    may  suffer  most  late  change 

In  her  admired  and  happy  government : 
May  still  this  Island  be  called  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  Treason  tremble  at  the  sound, 
When  Fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  emphasis. 
Let  foreign  Polity2  be  dull  as  lead, 
And  pale  Invasion  come  with  half  a  heart, 
When  he  but  looks  upon  her  blessed  soil. 
The  throat  of  War  be  stopped  within  her  land, 
And  turtle-footed3  Peace  dance  fairy  rings 
About  her  court ;  where  never  may  there  come 
Suspect4  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  Flattery  be  dumb,  and  Envy  blind 
In  her  dread  presence  !  Death  himself  admire  her ; 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand  ! 
Fly  from  her.  Age ;  sleep,  Time,  before  her  throne  ! 
Our  strongest  wall  falls  down  when  she  is  gone.5 

FROM  "THE  FOREST." 
FAREWELL  TO  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  good  night ! — Since  thou  hast  brought 

That  hour  upon  my  mom  of  age, 
Henceforth  I  quit  thee  from  my  thought, 

My  part  is  ended  on  thy  stage. 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 

Thy  subtle  ways  be  narrow  straits, 
Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts, 

And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts,  are  baits. 

I  know  too,  though  thou  strut  and  paint, 

Yet  thou  art  both  shrunk  up  and  old, 
That  only  fools  make  thee  a  saint, 

And  all  thy  good  is  to  be  sold. 

I  know  thou  whole  art  but  a  shop 

Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares, 
To  take  the  weak,  or  make  them  stop  : 

Yet  thou  art  falser  than  thy  wares. 

1  Elizabeth.  2  Intrigue. 

*  Compare  Milton's  "  Peace,  with  turtle-wing  "    Nativity  Hymn,  SO.         4  Suspicion. 
5  Compare  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII.  Act  V.   Sc.  4.     Crammer's  Prophecy; — "This 
royal  infant,"  &c. 
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And,  knowing  this,  should  I  yet  stay, 
Like  such  as  blow  away  their  lives, 

And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 
Enamoured  of  their  goldeu  gyres? 


Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far, 

As  wanderers  do,  that  still  do  roam  ; 

But  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are, 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  Lome. 

TO  CELIA. 

i. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

n. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me, 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee.1 

FROM  "  TIIE  UNDERWOODS." 

TO  TIIE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

I. 

O  Holy,  blessed,  glorious  Trinity 
Of  Persons,  still  one  God  in  unity, 
The  faithful  man's  believed  mysterv, 

Help,  help  to" lift 

Myself  up  to  thee,  harrow'd,  torn,  and  bruised 
By  siu  and  Satan,  and  my  flesh  mis: 
As  my  heart  lies  in  pieces,  all  confused, 

O  take  my  gift. 

>  Tliis  song  Is  a  translation  from  a  "  Collection  of  Love  Letters"  by  the  Greek  sop'vut 
Phi  loin 
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II. 

All-gracious  God,  the  sinner's  sacrifice, 

A  broken  heart  thoti  wert  not  wont  despise  ; 

But,  'bove  the  fat  of  rams  and  bulls,  to  prize — 

An  offering  meet 

For  thy  acceptance  ;  O  behold  me  right, 
And  take  compassion  on  my  grievous  plight ! 
What  odour  can  be  than  a  heart  contrite 

To  thee  more  sweet  ? 

in. 

Eternal  Father,  God,  who  didst  create 
This  all  of  nothing,  gav'st  it  form  and  fate, 
And  breath'st  into  it  life  and  light,  and  state 

To  worship  thee ! 

Eternal  God,  the  Son,  who  not  denied'st 
To  take  our  nature  ;  becam'st  man,  and  died'st 
To  pay  our  debts,  upon  thy  cross,  and  cried'st — • 

"All's  done  in  me  !" 

IV. 

Eternal  Spirit,  God  from  both  proceeding, 

Father  and  Son — the  Comforter,  in  breeding 

Pure  thoughts  in  man  ;  with  fiery  zeal  them  feeding 

For  acts  of  grace ! 

Increase  those  acts,  O  glorious  Unity 
Of  Persons,  still  one  God  in  Trinity  ; 
Till  I  attain  the  longed-for  mystery 

Of  seeing  your  face, 

v. 

Beholding  One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One, 

A  Trinity  to  shine  in  Union  ; 

The  gladdest  light  dark  man  can  think  upon, 

Oh  grant  it  me  ! 

Father  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  you  three 
All  co-eternal  in  your  Majesty, 
Distinct  in  Persons,  yet  in  Unity — 

One  God  to  see. 

VI. 

My  Maker,  Saviour,  and  my  Sanctifier  I 
To  hear,  to  mediate,  sweeten  my  desire 
With  grace,  and  love,  with  cherishing  entire  ; 

O  then  how  blest ! 
Among  thy  saints  elected  to  abide, 
And  with  thy  angels  placed,  side  by  side, 
But  in  thy  presence  truly  glorified, 

Shall  I  there  rest. 
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FROM  THE  ELEGY  ON  SHAKKSPKAKK. 

Soul  of  the  age ! 

The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
My  Shakespeare  rise ! 

*  *  #  * 

Triumph  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
lie  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 
And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or,  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm. 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines. 

*  *  #  * 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  did  so  take  Eliza  and  our  James. 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there. 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned  like  night, 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse, 
Lies  the  subject  of  .ill  verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  tl; 


PIIINEAS  AND  GILES  FLETCHER. 
(PinxEAs,  1584— 1650?    GILES,        —1623.) 

THE  brothers  Fletcher  belong  to  a  family  eminently  poetical.  Their  fa- 
ther, Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  was  a  poet,  and  their  cousin,  John  Fletcher,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  dramatists  of  the  age  of  James  I.  Roth  of  them  were  clergy- 
men, and  were  of  amiable  character.  "  The  two  Fletchers,"  Bays  Southey, 
"  are  tlie  best  poets  of  the  school  of  Spencer."  "  The  Purple  Island"  of 
Phineas  is  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  The  subject  is  unhap- 
py ;  the  first  c, in  >:ne,  and  often  <li-  iinute;  the  latter 
portion  of  the  )>  .  lie  pub- 
• !  also  "  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  and  miscellaneous  poems.  The  poem  of 
Giles,  "  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,'"  is  "  rich  and  picturesque  in  the  high- 
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est  degree,"  distinguished  by  "  energy  of  style,  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
opulence  of  description,  and  harmony  of  numbers."  Milton  has  borrowed 
a  feather  or  two  from  tliia  work. 
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CANTO  X. 

Encrates.1 — Agneia.2 — Parthenia.9 
"  By  him  the  stout  Encrates  boldly  went, 

Assailed  oft  by  mighty  enemies, 
Which  all  on  him  alone  their  spite  mispent; 
For  he  whole  armies,  single,  bold  defies ; 

With  him  nor  might  nor  cunning  slights  prevail ; 
All  force  on  him  they  try,  all  forces  fail ; 
Yet  still  assail  him  fresh,  yet  vainly  still  assail. 

"  His  body  full  of  vigour,  full  of  health ; 

His  table  feeds  not  lust,  but  strength  and  need  ; 
Full  stor'd  with  plenty,  not  by  heaping  wealth, 
But  topping  rank  desires,  which  vain  exceed. 
On  's  shield  an  hand  from  Heaven  an  orchard  dressing, 
Pruning  superfluous  boughs  the  trees  oppressing  ; 
So  adding  fruit :  his  word,4  '  By  lessening  increasing.' 

"  His  settled  mind  was  written  in  his  face  : 

For  on  his  forehead  cheerful  gravity 
False  joys  and  apish  vanities  doth  chase  : 
And  watchful  care  did  wake  in  either  eye. 
His  heritance  he  would  not  lavish  sefi, 
Nor  yet  his  treasure  hide  by  neighbouring  Hell : 
But  well  he  ever  spent,  what  he  had  gotten  well. 

"  A  lovely  pair  of  twins  closed  either  side : 

Not  those  in  Heav'n,  the  flow'ry  Geminies, 
Are  half  so  lovely  bright ;  the  one  his  bride, 
Agneia  chaste,  was  joined  in  Hymen's  ties, 
And  love,  as  pure  as  Heav'n's  conjunction  : 
Thus  she  was  his,  and  he  her  flesh  and  bone  : 
So  were  they  two  in  sight, — in  truth  entirely  one. 

"  Upon  her  arched  brow,  unarmed  love 

Triumphing  sat  in  peaceful  victory ; 
And  in  her  eyes  thousand  chaste  graces  move, 
Checking  vain  thoughts  with  awful  majesty  : 
Ten  thousand  more  her  fairer  breast  contains  ; 
Where  quiet  meekness  every  ill  restrains, 
And  humbly  subject  spirit  by  willing  service  reigns. 

'  Temperance.  2  Chastity  in  the  married.  *  Chastity  in  the  unmarried. 

1  Each  virtue  is  characterised  by  armorial  bearings  and  devices. 
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"  Her  sky-like  arms  glittered  in  golden  beams, 

And  brightly  seemed  to  flame  with  burning  hearts  : 
The  scalding  ray  with  his  reflected  streams 

Fire  to  their  flames,  but  heavenly  fire,  imparts  : 
Upon  her  shield  a  pah'  of  turtles  shone  ; 
A  loving  pair,  still  coupled,  ne'er  alone  ; 
Her  word,  'Though  one  when  two,  yet  either  two,  or  none.' 

"  With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 

Parthenia,  all  in  steel,  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  swayed, 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear, 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

"  Her  goodly  armour  seemed  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew  ; 
And  on  her  shield  the  'lone  bird  might  be  seen, 
Th'  Arabian  bird,1  shining  in  colours  new  : 
Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate  ; 
Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date : 
And  underneath  was  writ,  '  Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

"  Thus  hid  in  arms,  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise  ; 
But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 
And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise  : 
The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 
Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beset. 

"  Choice  nymph  !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 

Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heav'nly  earth ; 
Thy  fairs  unpattern'd  all  perfection  stain  :2 
Sure  Heav'n  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  drew; 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true, 
Hyperboles  in  others,  are  but  half  thy  due. 

"  Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 

A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying  ; 
And  in  the  midst  himself  all  proudly  sits, 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying  : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow, 
And  ready  shafts  :  deadly  those  \vc;ipons  show  : 
Yet  sweet  that  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow."8 

1  The  Phoenix.— Sec  note  1 ,  p.  155.  -  Thy  incomparable  beauties  throw  all  p<-r- 

iitD  tlir  .-limit-.  3  Compare  Parthenia  with  spt-iiciT's  Belphcibe. — See  p.  i9. 
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FROM  THE  "  MISCELLANIES." 
AGAINST  A  RICH  MAN  DESPISING  POVERTY. 

If  well  thou  view'st  us  with  no  squinted  eye, 

No  partial  judgment,  tliou  wilt  quickly  rate 

Thy  wealth  no  richer  than  my  poverty, 

My  want  no  poorer  than  thy  rich  estate : 
Our  ends  and  births  alike  ;  in  this,  as  I, 
Poor  thou  wert  born,  and  poor  again  shalt  die. 

My  little  fills  my  little  wishing  mind, 
Thou  having  more  than  much  yet  seekest  more : 
Who  seeks,  still  wishes  what  he  seeks  to  find  ; 
Who  wishes,  wants  :  and  whoso  wants  is  poor  ; 

Then  this  must  follow  of  necessity  ; 

Poor  are  thy  riches,  rich  my  poverty. 


Whatever  man  possesses,  God  has  lent ; 

And  to  his  audit  liable  is  ever 

To  reckon  how,  and  where,  and  when  he  spent ; 

Then  thus  thou  bragg'st  thou  art  a  great  receiver. 
Little  my  debt,  when  little  is  my  store, 
The  more  thou  hast,  thy  debt  still  grows  the  more. 

But,  seeing  God  himself  descended  down, 

To  enrich  the  poor  by  His  rich  poverty  ; 

His  meat,  his  house,  his  grave,  were  not  his  own  ; 

Yet  all  is  his  from  all  eternity  : 

Let  me  be  like  my  head  whom  I  adore ! 

Be  thou  great,  wealthy — I  still  base  and  poor  1 

A  HYMN. 

Drop,  drop,  slow  tears,  and  bathe  those  beauteous  feet, 

Which  brought  from  heaven  the  news  and  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes,  His  mercy  to  entreat ! 

To  cry  for  vengeance  sin  doth  never  cease. 

In  your  deep  floods  drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 

Nor  let  his  eye  see  sin  but  thro'  my  tears. 

FROM  "  CHRIST'S  VICTORY  AND  TRIUMPH." 

THE  DEMAND  OF  JUSTICE. 
Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
She  lean'd  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard, 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge,  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong,  or  right,  with  pain,  or  with  reward. 
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There  hung  the  score1  of  all  our  debts,  the  card 

\\'licre  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were  painted : 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted, 
But  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand  terrors  fainted. 

Witness  the  thunder  that  mount  Sinai  heard, 
When  all  the  hill  with  fiery  clouds  did  flame, 
And  wand'ring  Israel,  with  the  sight  afear'd, 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same, 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 
On  this  dread  Justice,  she,  the  living  law, 
Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe, 
All  Heav'n,  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  silence  draw. 

"  Dread  Lord  of  spirits,  well  thou  didst  devise 
To  fling  the  world's  rude  dunghill  and  the  dross 
Of  the  old  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skies 
And  thine  own  seat,  that  here  the  child  of  loss, 
Of  all  the  lower  heav'n  the  curse  and  cross, 
That  wretch,  beast,  captive,  monster,  man,  might  spend 
(Proud  of  the  mire,  in  which  his  soul  is  pen'd), 
Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay,  his  weary  life  to  end. 

"  His  body,  dust : — where  grew  such  cause  of  pride  ? 

His  soul,  thy  image  : — what  could  he  envy  ? 

Himself,  most  happy,  if  he  so  would  bide : 

Now  grown  most  wretched, — who  can  remedy  ? 

He  slew  himself,  himself  the  enemy. 

That  his  own  soul  would  her  own  murder  wreak,2 

If  I  were  silent,  Heav'n  and  Earth  would  speak ; 

And  if  all  fail'd,  these  stones  would  into  clamours  break.3 

"  How  many  darts  made  furrows  in  his  side. 
When  she,  that  out  of  his  own  side  was  made, 
Gave  feathers  to  their  flight?4  where  was  the  pride 
Of  their  new  knowledge  ?  whither  did  it  fade. 
When,  nmning  from  thy  voice  into  the  shade, 

He  fled  thy  sight,  himself  of  light  beivav'd ; 

And  for  his  shield  a  heavy  armour  weav'd, 
With  which,  vain  man,  he  thought  God's  eyes  to  have  deceiv'd? 

41  And  well  he  might  delude  those  eyes  that  see, 
And  judge  by  colours ;  for  who  ever  saw 

1  Reckoning  ;  from  the  custom  of  chalking  a  line  or  tcore  for  each  item  of  debt  in- 
curred.    Allusions  to  this  are  innumerable — "  Here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pat<  . 
1  ulstaffin  the  battle  of  bhrew^bury,  with  a  rueful  remembrance  of  tnc  less  destructive 
scoring  of  tavern  bills. 

-  Insisted  upon  working  her  own  murder.  *  Luke  xix.  40. 

«  Compare  Byron1*  lines  on  Kirke  White,  in  "  English  Bards :"— 
••  N>  ihr  struck  eagle 
Vii-wod  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  to  his  heart." 
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A  man  of  leaves,  a  reasonable  tree  ? 
But  those  that  from  this  stock  their  life  did  draw, 
Soon  made  their  father  godly,1  and  by  law 
Proclaimed  trees  almighty :  gods  of  wood, 
Of  stocks  and  stones,  with  crowns  of  lanrel  stood. 
Templed,  and  fed  by  fathers  with  their  children's  blood. 

"  The  sparkling  fanes,  that  bum  in  beaten  gold, 
And,  like  the  stars  of  Heav'n  in  midst  of  night, 
Black  Egypt,  as  her  mirrors,  doth  behold, 
Are  but  the  dens  where  idol-snakes  delight 
Again  to  cover  Satan  from  their  sight : 

Yet  these  are  all  their  gods,  to  whom  they  vie 
The  crocodile,  the  cock,  the  rat,  the  fly, 
Fit  gods,  indeed,  for  such  men  to  be  served  by. 

"  The  fire,  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  Sun,  and  Moon, 
The  flitting  air,  and  the  swift-winged  hours, 
And  all  the  watchmen,  that  so  nimbly  run, 
And  sentinel  about  the  walle"d  towers 
Of  the  world's  city,  in  their  heavenly  bowers ; 

And,  lest  their  pleasant  gods  should  want  delight, 

Neptune  spues  out  the  lady  Aphrodite,2 
And  but  in  Heav'n  proud  Juno's  peacocks3  scorn  to  light. 

"  The  senseless  earth,  the  serpent,  dog,  and  cat ; 

And  worse  than  all  these,  man,  and  worst  of  men, 

Usurping  Jove,  and  swelling  Bacchus  fat, 

And  drunk  with  the  vine's  purple  blood ;  and  then 

The  fiend  himself  they  conjure  from  his  den, 
Because  he  only  yet  remain'd  to  be 
Worse  than  the  worst  of  men  ;  they  flee  from  thee, 
And  wear  his  altar-stones  out  with  their  pliant  knee. 

"  All  that  he  speaks  (and  all  he  speaks  are  lies) 
Are  oracles  ;4  'tis  he  (that  wounded  all) 
Cures  all  their  wounds ;  he  (that  put  out  their  eyes) 
That  gives  them  light ;  he  (that  death  first  did  call 
Into  the  world)  that  with  his  orisal,5 

Inspirits  earth :  he  Heav'n's  all-seeing  eye, 
He  Earth's  great  prophet,  he,  whom  rest  doth  fly, 
That  on  salt  billows  doth,  as  pillows,  sleeping  lie.6 

1  Deified  their  ancestor.  2  Venus ;  the  foam-born,  so  called  from  the  fable 

that  she  rose  from  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  peacock  was  the  bird  of  Juno ;  the  eagle,  of  Jove ;  the  dove,  of  Venus. 

4  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  supposed  that  the  answers  of  the  Greek  oracles  were 
given  by  evil  spirits  ;  Rollin  assents  to  this  idea.     Rollin's  Ancient  History,  Introduction. 

5  Rising;  Lat.  orior. 

^  6  Apollo  (represented  here  as  Satan)  was  the  deity  of  Medicine,  of  Augury,  and  of  the 
Sun  :  his  name  has  the  same  elymology  as  Apolli/on :  idols  in  scripture  are  often  termed 
devils.  Le".  xvii.  7.  Ps.  rvi.  37.  See  Milton,  Par.  Lost.,  i.  374,  et  seq.— "  Pillows  ,-" 
compare  Milton,  Nativity  Hymn,  231. 
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"  But  let  him  in  his  cabin  restless  rest. 
The  dungeon  of  dark  flames,  and  freezing  fire,1 
Justice  in  Heav'n  against  man  makes  request 
To  God,  and  of  his  angels  doth  require 
Sin's  punishment :  if  what  I  did  desire, 

Or  who,  or  against  whom,  or  why,  or  where, 

Of,  or  before  whom  ignorant  I  were, 
Then  should  my  speech  their  sands  of  sins  to  mountains  rear. 

"  Were  not  the  Heav'ns  pure,  in  whose  courts  I  sue, 
The  judge,  to  whom  I  sue,  just  to  requite  him, 
The  cause — for  sin,  the  punishment — most  due, 
Justice  herself — the  plaintiff  to  endite  him, 
The  angels — holy,  before  whom  I  cite  him, 

He — against  whom,  wicked,  unjust,  impure  ; 

Then  might  he  sinful  live,  and  die  secure, 
Or  trial  might  escape,  or  trial  might  endure. 

"  The  judge  might  partial  be,  and  over-pray'd  ;2 
The  place  appeal'd  from,  in  whose  courts  he  sues ; 
The  fault  excus'd,  or  punishment  delay'd ; 
The  parties  self-accus'd,  that  did  accuse  ; 
Angels  for  pardon  might  their  prayers  use  : 
But  now  no  star  can  shine,  no  hope  be  got. 
Most  wretched  creature,  if  he  knew  his  lot,3 
And  yet  more  wretched  far,  because  he  knows  it  not ! 

"  What  should  I  tell  how  barren  Earth  has  grown, 
All  for  to  starve  her  children  ?  didst  not  thou 
Water  w-ith  heav'nly  show'rs  her  womb  unsown, 
And  drop  down  clods  of  flow'rs  ?  didst  not  thou  bow 
Thine  easy  ear  unto  the  ploughman's  vow? 

Long  might  he  look,  and  look,  and  long  in  vain 
Might  load  his  harvest  in  an  empty  wain, 
And  beat  the  woods,  to  find  the  poor  oak's  hungry  grain. 

"  The  swelling  sea  seethes  in  his  angry  waves, 
And  smites  the  earth  that  dares  the  traitors  nourish  ; 
Yet  oft  his  thunder  their  light  cork  outbraves, 
Mowing  the  mountains,  on  whose  temples  flourish 
Whole  woods  of  garlands  ;  and,  their  pride  to  cherish, 
Plough4  through  the  sea's  green  fields,  and  nets  display 
To  catch  the  flying  winds,  and  steal  away, 
Coz'niug  the  greedy  sea,  pris'uing  their  nimble  prey. 

"  Would  not  the  air  be  fill'd  with  streams  of  death, 
To  poison  the  quick  rivers  of  their  blood, 

1  Compare  Milton  ; — "  The  parching  air  burns  frore." — Par.  Lost,  ii.  595. 

1  Might  allow  prayers  to  prevail  on  him  to  decide  unjustly. 

»  A  parody  on  Virgil,  Georg.  II.  458.  *  Supply  they. 
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Did  not  thy  winds  fan,  with  their  panting  breath, 
The  flitting  region  ?  would  not  th'  hasty  flood 
Empty  itself  into  the  sea's  wide  wood,1 
Did'st  not  thou  lead  it  wand'ring  from  his  way, 
To  give  men  drink,  and  make  his  waters  stray, 
To  fresh  the  flow'ry  meadows,  through  whose  fields  they  play  ? 

"  Who  makes  the  sources  of  the  silver  fountains 
From  the  flint's  mouth,  and  rocky  vallies  slide, 
Thick'ning  the  airy  bowels  of  the  mountains  ? 
Who  hath  the  wild  herds  of  the  forest  ty'd 
In  their  cold  dens,  making  them  hungry  bide,2 
Till  man  to  rest  be  laid?  can,  beastly,3  he, 
That  should  have  most  sense,  only  senseless  be, 
And  all  things  else,  beside  himself,  so  aweful4  see  ? 

"  Were  he  not  wilder  than  the  savage  beast, 
Prouder  than  haughty  hills,  harder  than  rocks, 
Colder  than  fountains  from  their  springs  releas'd, 
Lighter  than  air,  blinder  than  senseless  stocks, 
More  changing  than  the  river's  curling  locks ; 

If  reason  would  not,  sense  would  soon  reprove  him, 
And  unto  shame,  if  not  to  sorrow  move  him, 
To  see  cold  floods,  wild  beasts,  dull  stocks,  hard  stones  out-love 
him. 

"  Under  the  weight  of  sin  the  earth  did  fall, 
And  swallow'd  Dathan,  and  the  raging  wind, 
And  stormy  sea,  and  gaping  whale,  did  call 
For  Jonas :  and  the  air  did  ballets  find, 
And  shot  from  Heav'n  a  stony  show'r  to  grind 

The  five  proud  kings,  that  for  then-  idols  fought, 

The  Sun  itself  stood  still  to  fight  it  out, 
And  fire  from  Heav'n  flew  down,  when  sin  to  Heav'n  did  shout.5 

"  Should  any  to  himself  for  safety  fly  ? 

The  way  to  save  himself,  if  any  were, 

Were  to  fly  from  himself:  should  he  rely 

Upon  the  promise  of  his  wife  ? — but  there 

What  can  he  see,  but  that  he  most  may  fear, 
A  Siren,  sweet  to  death  ?  upon  his  friends  ? — 
Who  that6  he  needs,  or  that  he  hath  not  lends  ? 
Or  wanting  aid  himself,  aid  to  another  sends  ? 

"  His  strength? — but  dust :  his  pleasure  ? — cause  of  pain  : 
His  hope  ? — false  courtier :  youth  or  beauty  ? — brittle : 

i  i.  e.  of  sea- weed.  2  Compare  Jobxxxviii.  et  seq. 

*  Unintelligent  like  a  beast.  4  Aweful,  reverential ;  full  of  the  fear  of  God. 

5  "  Dathan."   Numb.  xvi.  27-33.     "  Stony  shower."— Josh.  x.  11.    "  Sun  stood  still  "— 
Josh.  x.  11, 13.    "  Fire  came  down.  "—2  Kings  xviii.  26-40.  6  See  note  1,  p.  154. 
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Entreaty  ? — fond :  repentance  ? — late  and  vain  : 
Just  recompence  ? — the  world  were  all  too  little  : 
Thy  love  ? — he  hath  no  title  to  a  tittle : 

Hell's  force  ? — in  vain  her  furies  Hell  shall  gather : 
His  servants,  kinsmen,  or  his  children  rather? — 
His  child,  if  good,  shall  judge ;  if  bad,  shall  curse  his  father. 

"  His  life  ? — that  brings  him  to  his  end,  and  leaves  him  : 
His  end  ? — that  leaves  him  to  begin  his  woe : 
His  goods  ? — what  good  in  that,  that  so  deceives  him  ? 
His  gods  of  wood  ? — their  feet,  alas !  are  slow 
To  go  to  help,  that  must  be  help'd  to  go : 
Honour,  great  worth  ? — ah  !  little  worth  they  be 
Unto  their  owners :  wit  ? — that  makes  him  see 
He  wanted  wit,  that  thought  he  had  it,  wanting  thee. 

"  The  sea  to  drink  him  quick? — that  casts  his  dead  : 
Angels  to  spare? — they  punish  :  night  to  hide? — 
The  world  shall  burn  in  light :  the  Heav'ns  to  spread 
Their  wings  to  save  him  ? — Heav'n  itself  shall  slide, 
And  roll  away  like  melting  stars  that  glide 

Along  their  oily  threads  :  his  mind  pursues  him  : 
His  house  to  shroud,  or  hills  to  fall,  and  bruise  him  ? 
As  Serjeants  both  attach,  and  witnesses  accuse  him. 

"  What  need  I  urge,  what  they  must  needs  confess, 

Sentence  on  them,  condemn'd  by  their  own  lust  ? 

I  crave  no  more,  and  thou  can'st  give  no  less, 

Than  death  to  dead  men,  justice  to  unjust ; 

Shame  to  most  shameful,  and  most  shameless  dnst : 
But  if  thy  mercy  needs  will  spare  her  friends, 
Let  mercy  there  begin,  where  justice  ends. 
'Tis  cruel  mercy,  that  the  wrong  from  right  defends." 

She  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  hierarchies, 
Burning  in  zeal ;  thickly  imbranded1  were  ; 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries, 
And  every  one  shakes  his  ydreaded  spoar, 
And  the  Almighty's  self,  as  he  would  tear 
The  Earth,  and  her  firm  basis  quite  in  sunder, 
Flam'd  all  in  just  revenge,  and  mighty  thunder: 
Heav'n  stole  itself  from  Earth  by  clouds  that  moisten'd  under. 

1  If  not  a  miiprint  for  imbandcd,  it  will  mean  iteorded : — "  The  sworded  seraphim.' 
Milton,  Nativity  Hymn. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 
(1585-1649.) 

"  DRUMMOND,  the  first  Scotch  poet  who  wrote  well  in  English,  was  born  at 
Hawthornden"  (Southey),  near  Edinburgh.  His  father,  Sir  John  Drummond, 
held  a  situation  about  the  person  of  James  VI.  The  poet  in  his  youth  studied 
law,  but  relinquishing  that  profession,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  ease  and  litera- 
ture on  his  "  delightful"  patrimonial  estate.  His  happiness  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  ;  he  spent 
several  years  in  seeking  by  travel  a  refuge  from  his  sorrow.  He  married  late 
in  life  Elizabeth  Logan,  attracted  to  her,  it  is  said,  by  her  resemblance  to  his 
first  love.  His  connection  with  Ben  Jonson  has  been  alluded  to  in  p.  1 39. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  I. :  grief  for  the  king's  death,  it  is  alleged, 
shortened  his  life. 

Drummond's  works  consist  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  religious  and 
occasional  poems  ;  among  the  latter  is  the  ludicrous  Latin  doggrel  "  Pole- 
mo-Middinia."  His  sonnets  are  estimated  by  Hazlittas  the  finest  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  approaching  nearest  to  the  Italian  model.  Drummond's  fancy  is 
luxuriant,  but  tinctured  with  frigid  conceits.  His  versification  is  flowing  and 
harmonious.  Even  Ben  Jonson's  arrogance  condescended  to  "  envy"  the 
author  of  "  The  Forth  feasting."  He  is  the  writer  of  a  forgotten  history  of 
the  Jameses. 


FROM  THE  SONNETS. 
SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  com'st  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flow'rs, 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 

The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show'rs. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  com'st — but,  ah  !  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again  ;l 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 

Do  with  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 

Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair ; 

But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone ;  nor  gold,  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 

Neglected  virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 

When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb  ! 

FROM  "  FLOWERS  OF  ZION." 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care, 

Well  please'd  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flow'rs  : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bow'rs 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 

1  Compare  Michael  Bruce's  Ode  on  Spring 
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And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, — 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  Earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  Heaven  ? 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

EASTER. 

Rise  from  those  fragrant  climes,1  thee  now  embrace  ; 

Unto  this  world  of  ours,  O  haste  thy  race, 

Fair  Sun,  and  though  contrary  ways  all  year 

Thou  hold  thy  course,  now  with  the  highest  share, 

Join  thy  blue  wheels  to  hasten  time  that  low'rs, 

And  lazy  minutes  turn  to  perfect  hours ; 

The  night  and  death  too  long  a  league  have  made, 

To  stow  the  world  in  horror's  ugly  shade. 

Shake  from  thy  locks  a  day  with  saffron  rays 

So  fair,  that  it  outshine  all  other  days  ; 

And  yet  do  not  presume,  great  eye  of  light, 

To  be  that  which  this  day  must  make  so  bright. 

See,  an  eternal  Sun  hastes  to  arise  ; 

Not  from  the  eastern  blushing  seas  or  skies, 

Or  any  stranger  worlds  Heaven's  concaves  have, 

But  from  the  darkness  of  an  hollow  grave. 

And  this  is  that  all-powerful  Sun  above 

That  crown'd  thy  brows  with  rays,  first  made  thee  move. 

Light's  trumpeters,  ye  need  not  from  your  bow'rs 

Proclaim  this  day  ;  this  the  angelic  pow'rs 

Have  done  for  you  :  but  now  an  opal  hue 

Bepaints  Heaven's  crystal  to  the  longing  view  : 

Earth's  late-hid  colours  shine,  light  doth  adorn 

The  world,  and,  weeping  joy,  forth  comes  the  morn  ; 

And  with  her,  as  from  a  lethargic  trance, 

The  breath  return'd,  that  bodies  doth  advance, 

Which  two  sad  nights  in  rock  lay  coffiii'd  dead, 

And  with  an  iron  guard  environed  : 

Life  out  of  death,  light  out  of  darkness  springs, 

From  a  base  jail  forth  comes  the  King  of  kings  ; 

What  late  was  mortal,  thrall'd  to  every  woe 

That  lackeys  life,  or  upon  sense  doth  grow, 

Immortal  is,  of  an  eternal  stamp, 

Far  brighter  beaming  than  the  morning  lam]). 

So  from  a  black  eclipse  out-peers  the  Sun  ; 

Such  (when  her  course  of  days  have  on  her  run, 

•  Supply  which :  a  frequent  ellipsis,  e.g.  "What  art  thou  dare?"  t.  e.  tcho  dare.- 
Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  Act  I V.  Sc.  -1. 
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In  a  far  forest  in  the  pearly  east, 

And  she  herself  hath  burnt,  and  spicy  nest),1 

The  lovely  bird  with  youthful  pens  and  comb, 

Doth  soar  from  out  her  cradle  and  her  tomb  : 

*  *  *  * 

The  world,  that  wanning  late  and  faint  did  lie, 
Applauding  to  our  joys  thy  victory, 
To  a  young  prime  essays  to  turn  again, 
And  as  ere  soil'd  with  sin  yet  to  remain  ; 
Her  chilling  agues  she  begins  to  miss  ; 
All  bliss  returning  with  the  Lord  of  bliss. 
With  greater  light,  Heaven's  temples  opened  shine ; 
Morns  smiling  rise,  evens  blushing  do  decline, 
Clouds  dappled  glister,  boist'rous  winds  are  calm, 
Soft  zephyrs  do  the  fields  with  sighs  embalm, 
In  silent  calms  the  sea  hath  hush'd  his  roars, 
And  with  enamour'd  curls  doth  kiss  the  shores. 
All-bearing  Earth,  like  a  new-married  queen, 
Her  beauties  heightens  in  a  gown  of  green ; 
Perfumes  the  air  ;  her  meads  are  wrought  with  flow'rs, 
In  colours  various,  figures,  smelling,  pow'rs  ; 
Trees  wanton  in  the  groves  with  leafy  locks  ; 
Here  hills  enamell'd  stand ;  the  vales,  the  rocks, 
Ring  peals  of  joy  ;  here  floods  and  prattling  brooks 
(Stars'  liquid  mirrors),  with  serpenting  crooks, 
And  whispering  murmurs,  sound  unto  the  main, — 
"  The  golden  age  returned  is  again  I" 
The  honey  people  leave  their  golden  bow'rs, 
And  innocently  prey  on  budding  flow'rs ; 
In  gloomy  shades,  perch'd  on  the  tender  sprays, 
The  painted  singers  fill  the  air  with  lays : 
Seas,  floods,  earth,  air,  all  diversely  do  sound, 
Yet  all  their  diverse  notes  hath  but  one  ground, 
Re-echo'd  here  down  from  Heaven's  azure  vail; 
"  Hail,  holy  Victor  !  greatest  Victor,  hail  1" 

FROM  "THE  RIVER  FORTH  FEASTING."2 

EULOGST  OF  KING  JAMES. 

Oh,  virtue's  pattern,  glory  of  our  times, 
Sent  of  past  days  to  expiate  the  crimes, 
Great  King,  but  better  far  than  thou  art  great, 
Whom  state  not  honours  but  who  honours  state ; 
By  wonder3  bora,  by  wonder  first  installed, 
By  wonder  after  to  new  kingdoms  called  ; 
Young,  kept  by  wonder  from  home-bred  alarms,4 
Old,  saved  by  wonder  from  pale  traitor's  harms,5 

'  The  Phoenix.— See  Herod,  ii.  73.    Ovid,  Met.  xv.  392-407.  2  Composed  on  the 

occasion  of  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  1617.     The  Forth  speaks.  »  Miracle. 

1  The  youth  of  James  was  disturbed  by  factions. 
*  Alluding  probably  to  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
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To  be  for  this  thy  reign,  which  wonders  brings. 

A  king  of  wonder,  wonder  unto  kings. 

If  Pict,  Dane,  Norman,  thy  smooth  yoke  had  seen, 

Pict,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  thy  subjects  been  ; 

If  Brutus  knew  the  bliss  thy  rule  doth  give, 

Even  Brutus  joy  would  under  thee  to  live. 

For  thou  thy  people  dost  so  dearly  love, 

That  they  a  father  more  than  prince  thee  prove. 

O  days  to  be  desired  !    Age  happy  thrice, 
If  you  your  heaven-sent  good  could  duly  prize  I1 
But  we,  half  palsy-sick,  think  never  right 
Of  what  we  hold,  till  it  be  from  our  sight  ;2 
Prize  only  summer's  sweet  and  musked  breath, 
When  armed  winters  threaten  us  with  death  ; 
In  pallid  sickness  do  esteem  of  health, 
And  by  sad  poverty  discern  of  wealth. 
I  see  an  age,  when,  after  some  few  years 
And  revolutions  of  the  slow-paced  spheres, 
These  days  shall  be  'bove  other  far  esteem'd, 

And  like  Augustus'  palmy  reign  be  deem'd.3 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  that  king  who  should  make  right  each  wrong, 

Of  whom  the  bards  and  mystic  sybils  sung,4 

The  man  long  promised  by  whose  glorious  reign 

This  isle  should  yet  her  ancient  name  regain,5 

And  more  of  Fortunate  deserve  the  style, 

Than  those  where  heavens  with  double  summers  smile. 

Run  on,  great  Prince,  thy  course  in  glory's  way ! 
The  end  of  life,  the  evening,  crowns  the  day. 
Heap  worth  on  worth,  and  strongly  soar  above 
Those  heights,  which  made  the  world  thee  first  to  love. 
Surmount  thyself,  and  make  thine  actions  past 
Be  but  as  gleams  or  lightnings  of  thy  last. 

*  *  »  * 

Througli  this  thy  empire  range,  like  world's  bright  eye, 
That  once  each  year  surveys  all  earth  and  sky. 

*  #  #  * 

The  wanton  wood-nymphs  of  the  verdant  spring, 
Blue,  golden,  purple  flowers  to  thee  shall  bring  ;6 
Pomona's  fruits,  the  Panisks  :7  Thetis'  girls8 

1  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  458.     See  note  2,  p.  150. 

J  Compare  Shakespeare's  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1—"  that  what  wo 
have,"  Sic. 

3  The  poet  lived  to  have  bitter  experience  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  flattering  pro- 
phecy. 

4  Alluding  probably  to  the  prophecies  known  under  the  names  of  Merlin,  Thomas  the 
Ithymer,  Sybilla,  Berlington,  and  others  ;  a  very  early  reference  to  these  prophecies,  if  this 
be  the  case. 

3  and  •  Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.  iv. 

7  The  Greek  diminutive  of  Pan  ;  young  Fauns,  the  sylvan  gods  j  the  wood-nymphs,  the 
J>ryads;  Pomona,  the  fruit-goddess. 

"  The  Nereids,  the  sea-nymphs,  were  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris;  Thetis  was 
one  of  them. 
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The  Thule's1  amber,  with  the  ocean  pearls. 
The  Tritons,2  herdsmen  of  the  glassy  field, 
Shall  give  thee  what  far  distant  shores  can  yield, 
The  Serian3  fleeces,  Erythrean4  gems, 
Yast  Plata's  silver,  gold  of  Pern  streams, 
Antarctic5  parrots,  Ethiopian8  plumes, 
Sabaean7  odours,  myrrh,  and  sweet  perfumes. 
And  I  myself,  wrapt  in  u  watchet8  gown, 
Of  reeds  and  lilies  on  mine  head  a  crown, 
Shall  incense  to  thee  burn,  green  altars  raise, 
And  yearly  sing  due  Paeans  in  thy  praise.9 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

(BEAUMONT,  1586-1615.  FLETCHER,  1576-1625.) 
FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  and  JOHN  FLETCHER  were  "  the  most  inviolable  of 
friends  ;  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  the  poetical  world." — Biographia  Dra- 
matica.  Both  were  gentlemen  of  good  descent.  Beaumont's  father  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard  Fletcher, 
Bishop  of  London. — See  the  Life  of  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  p.  144. 
The  eagerness  of  the  period  for  theatrical  amusements  threw  in  a  dramatic 
direction  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  talent  reared  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (Gifford).  The  custom  of  copartnery  in  the  production  of  pieces  was 
frequent  (seethe  Life  of  Jonson,  p.  138),  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  carried 
it  to  an  unexampled  extent.  Their  united  works  amount  toabout  fifty  dramas. 
The  share  of  each  in  their  joint  productions  cannot  be  ascertained  :  Fletcher, 
who  survived  Beaumont  ten  years,  bears  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  vo- 
luminous labours.  Their  dramas  are  praised  for  elegance  of  language,  spright- 
liness  of  wit,  and  luxuriance  of  poetical  ornament  ;  but  censured  for  the 
loose  conduct  of  their  plots,  the  frequent  repulsiveness  of  their  subjects,  and 
their  immoral  tendency.  "  They  are  not  safe  teachers  of  morality,"  says 
Hazlitt ;  "  they  tamper  with  it  like  an  experiment  in  corpore  vili.  *  *  The 
tone  of  Shakespeare's  writings  is  manly  and  bracing  ;  theirs  is  at  once  in- 
sipid and  meretricious  in  the  comparison.  *  *  The  dramatic  paradoxes 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  to  all  appearance  tinctured  with  an  infusion 
of  personal  vanity  and  laxity  of  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the 
character  of  the  men,  but  it  strikes  me  as  the  character  of  their  minds.  The 
two  things  are  very  distinct.  *  *  (They)  were  the  first  who  laid  the  founda- 

1  For  Scandinavia,  the  region  whence  amber  was  supposed  to  have  floated.  Tacit.  De 
Mor.  Germ.  45.  Thule.  the  Roman  extremity  of  the  world,  is  variously  localized  as 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Shetland,  Norway.  The  British  ocean-pearls  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Agric.  XII.  ;  by  Suetonius,  Julius,  XLVII. ;  and  by  Camden. 

"  The  Tritons  were  Neptune's  trumpeters;  the  proper  ocean-herdsman  is  Proteus. — Vire. 
Georg.  IV.  305. 

3  Virgil's  second  Georgic  (115,  &c.)  furnishes  most  of  the  succeeding  splendour.    Serial* 
feccet  may  be  translated  Chinese  silk,  supposed  to  ha\e  been  combed  from  the  tree  leaves. 
—See  Georg.  II.  12i>,  121. 

4  The  Mare  Erythraeum  is  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  name  implies  Red.          5  Southern. 
6  Ostrich  feathers  ;  they  were  regarded  as  the  richest  and  rarest  of  ornaments.  7  Arabian. 

8  Azure  is  the  dress  of  river-gods.    See  note  1,  p.  82. — Chaucer  writes  the  word  waget 
(Miller's  Tale) ;  Skinner  conjectures  it  to  be  from  the  blue  dye  tuoad. 

9  James  did  not  often  regale  on  confections  of  3attery  so  elegant  as  this,  compounded 
as  it  is  from  Virgii's  sweetmeats. 
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tion  of  the  artificial  diction  and  tinsel  pomp  of -the  next  generation  of  poets." 
But  in  counterpoise  to  this  censure  he  writes  ;  "  They  are  lyrical  and  descrip- 
tive poets  of  the  highest  order  ;  every  page  of  their  writings  is  a  florilegium. 
•  *  There  is  hardly  a  passion  which  they  have  not  touched  in  their  de- 
vious range,  and  whatever  they  touched,  they  adorned  with  some  new  grace 
or  striking  feature  ;  they  are  masters  of  style  and  versification,  in  almost  every 
variety  of  which  they  are  capable  :  in  comic  wit  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  writers  of  any  age."  Their  plays  were  popular  in  the  age 
of  Charles  II.  They  share  with  Ben  Jonson  the  honour  of  the  second  rank 
in  English  dramatic  literature. 


FROM  "  THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS," 

by  Fletcher. 

PERIGOT  TO  AMORET. 
ACT  I.  SC.  2. 

Oh  do  not  •wrong  my  honest  simple  truth  ! 

Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 

As  those  chaste  flames  that  burn  before  the  shrine 

Of  the  great  Dian :  only  my  intent 

To  draw  you  hither  was  to  plight  our  troths, 

With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces, 

And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls. 

For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  virtuous  well,1  about  whose  flowery  banks 

The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds, 

By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 

Their  stolen  children,2  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 

By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn, 

And  given  away  his  freedom  :  many  a  troth 

Been  plight,  which  neither  Envy  nor  old  Time 

Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given. 

By  this  fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 

Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long-lovdd  shepherd 

With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 

Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

CHLOE  TO  TUENOT. 
ACT  I.  SC.  3. 

Whither  goest  thou?    Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fivsh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zcphyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any. 

'  The  fairies  were  supposed  to  be  attached  to  wells  and  brooks.     See  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  Vol.  II.  p.  KB.— Welx-r 
1  For  a  fairy-stolen  chUd  see  Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  Kilimny. 
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Here  be  all  new  delights  ;  cool  streams  and  wells  ; 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbines ;  caves  and  dells  ; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rashes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers  ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love ; 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,1  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies  ; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's2  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

FROM  "  THE  FALSE  ONE." 
CAESAR'S  LAMENTATION  OVER  POMPEY'S  HEAD. 

ACT  II.  SC.  1. 

Oh  thou  Conqueror, 

Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  ? 
What  poor  fate  followed  thee  and  plucked  thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  ?3 — 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  a  blind  stranger 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  nobleness,4 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  showed  what  a  man  was  ? — 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ? — to  a  boy 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  greatness, 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  ? — 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend, 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee — 
In  soft  relenting  tears  ?    Hear  me,  great  Pompey, 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee, 
Thou  hast  most  unnobly  robbed  me  of  my  victory, 

Mv  love  and  mercy. 

***** 

Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyramids, 
Built  to  outdure  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  raked  in  ashes, 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  ?     No,  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 

1  The  fable  of  the  loves  of  Endymion  and  Diana  in  the  Carian  Mount  Latmos  has  al- 
ways been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest,  i.  38.  See  Keats' Endymion. — 
Shakespeare  s  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act.  V.  Sc.  i. — 

The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awaked. 
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But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness, 
To  which  I  leave  him.1 

FROM  "  THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN."8 

ARCITA  TO  PALAJMON  IN  PRISON. 

ACT  II.  SC.  1. 

Let's  think  this  prison  a  holy  sanctuary 

To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men. 

We're  young  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour, 

That  liberty  and  common  conversation, 

The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might,  like  women, 

Woo  us  to  wander  from.     What  worthy  blessing 

Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 

May  make  it  ours  ?3    And  here,  being  thus  together, 

We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 

We're  father,  friends,  acquaintance ; 

We  are,  in  one  another,  families ; 

I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine  ;  this  place 

Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 

May  take  this  from  us ;  here,  with  a  little  patience, 

We  shall  live  long  and  loving  ;  no  surfeits  seek  us  ; 

The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 

Swallow  their  youth.     Were  we  at  liberty, 

A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  business  ; 

Quarrels  consume  us  ;  envy  of  ill  men 

Crave4  our  acquaintance  ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin, 

Where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so  perish 

Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 

Or  prayers  to  the  gods ;  a  thousand  chances, 

Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 


JOHN  FORD. 
(1586-1639.) 

FORD  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  second-class  dramatic  poets 
of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  He  was  of  good  birth  ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  at  the 
bar.  He  was  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition.  His  tragic 
lyre  does  not  sound  the  heart-stirring  tones  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  and 
he  disfigures  his  plays  by  the  interjection  of  attempts  at  comic  underplots,  for 
which  his  genius  was  totally  unfitted.  He  is,  however,  elegant  and  harmo- 

1  On  this  passage  Ilazlitt  remarks,  "  It  is  something  worth  living  for  to  write  or  even 
read  such  poetry  as  this." 

2  This  drama  is  founded  on  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale.    The  first  act  has  been  attributed 
to  Shakespeare. 

*  Compare  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II.  Act  I.  Sc.  3.     "All  places,"  Ac. 

'  ntKHMldpCOpOMterajM;  Symplon,  C-,;MV  ;  Si-waul,  ,v,jiv  .•  and  Mason,  elrnre.  The 
ol<l  text  is  not,  howevrr.  Inexplicable.  Arcita  may  say — The  envious  disposition  of  ill 
men  may  crave  their  acquaintance  in  order  to  sow  dissensions  between  them. — Weber. 
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nious,  and  powerful  in  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love.  He  wrote 
eleven  plays  ;  and  shared  the  authorship  of  several  more  with  Dekker  and 
others. 


FROM  "THE  LOVER'S  MELANCHOLY." 
THE  RIVAL  MUSICIANS. 

ACT  I.  8C.  1. 

Menaphon,  Amethus. 

Men.  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  glorify  their  Tenipe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came,  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  of  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.     One  morning  early 
This  accident  encountered  me  :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  ait  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seemed,  so  bold  a  challenge, 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That,  as  they  flocked  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wondering  at  what  they  heard.     I  wondered  too. 

Amet.  And  so  do  I ;  good !  on — 

Men.  A  nightingale, 

Nature's  best  skilled  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge  ;  and,  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own 
He  could  not  run  division1  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to  :  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.  How  did  the  rivals  part  ? 

1  The  dividing  of  a  tone  into  small  notes  :— 

"  In  your  sweet  dividing  throat." — Carew.    See  p.  167. 

O 
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M~nt.  You  term  them  rightly ; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  Harmony. 
Some  minutes  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  ;i  pretty  anjcr,  that  a  bird, 
"\Vhuin  art  I'.-ul  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice  : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  and  discord,  lines  of  differing  method, 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

Amet.  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordained  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds  ;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute, 
And  brake  her  heart !    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet.  I  believe  thee. 

Men.  He  looked  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wip'd  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and  cried, 
"  Alas,  poor  creature !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it ; 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end."    And  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  pashing1  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  slept  in.2 


GEORGE  WITHER. 
(1588-1667.) 

WmiKR  was  "  the  descendant  of  a  family  that  had  for  many  generatiens 
possessed  the  property  of  Manydowne  in  Hampshire"  (Campbell).  Being 
recalled  from  a  short  residence  at  Oxford  University  to  hold  the  plough  on 
his  native  acres,  he  felt  an  impulsive  repugnance  to  this  "  cramping  of  his 
genius."  The  vivacity  of  his  satire  in  "  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript"  procured 
him  a  residence  in  the  Marshalsea,  The  fate  of  Wither's  life  was  to  have  the 
prison  for  his  muse.  ]!••  i.s  a  "  weft  and  stray"  in  the  whirlwind  of  parties 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Favoured  by  James  I.  ;  a 

1  Dashing.  2  This  tale,  from  the  Latin  of  Strada,  is  a  favourite  of  the  poets. 

It  was  beautifully  translated  by  Crashaw,  who  entitles  it  "  Musiu'i  Duel."— See  Retro- 
spective Review,  vol.  i.  p.  2-10. 
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royalist  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  ;  a  military  captain  in 
the  war  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ;  a  major-general  of  Cromwell  ; 
•  saved,  by  a  jest  of  Denham's,  from  execution  by  the  royalists  during  his 
roundhead  career  ;  a  monitor  of  Cromwell  ;  a  large  profiler  from  confis- 
cated royalist  estates  ;  a  congratulator  of  Richard  Cromwell's  accession  ; 
an  angry  remonstrator  against  the  disgorging  of  his  spoils  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  a  prisoner  for  just  remonstrances  against  the  illegal  manner  in  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  fortune  ;  a  penman  not  to  be  silenced  by  age  or 
prison  •  fetters  : — these  features  constitute  the  physiognomy  of  Wither's 
varied  life.  A  vein  of  honesty,  or  at  least  earnestness  in  present  conviction, 
seems  to  run  through  his  inconsistencies.  He  died  in  misery  and  obscurity 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  literary  life  extends  over  about  forty  years  of 
that  period.  His  writings  are,  or  rather  if  collected  would  be,  voluminous. 
Wither's  early  pieces  display  the  freshness  and  animation  of  truly  poeti- 
cal feeling  ;  "  but,"  says  Campbell,  "  as  he  mixed  with  the  turbulent  times, 
his  fancy  grew  muddy  with  the  stream."  His  diction  is  remarkable  for  its 
purely  English  character.  Wither  has,  like  many  of  his  cotemporaries  and 
predecessors,  been  comparatively  lately  excavated  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  the  caprice  of  national  taste  had  thrown  him.  For  an  excellent  esti- 
mate of  Wither,  see  Charles  Lamb's  Essays. 


FROM  "  THE  SHEPHERD'S  HOTTING.'' 

THE  MUSE'S  CONSOLATIONS. 

ECLOGUE  IT. 

*  *  *  * 

Alas  !  my  Muse  is  slow  : 

For  thy  page1  she  flags  too  low  : 

Yes,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  dipt  of  late.2 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  racing, 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing. 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did. 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double  : 

I  would  love  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though,  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confin'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

1  The  eclogue  is  inscribed  to  his  "  truly  beloved  and  loving  friend,  Mr  William 
Browne,  of  the  Inner  Temple." — For  Browne,  see  p.  ]fi8- 

2  The  "  Shepherd's  Hunting"  was  published  while  he  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea 
for  the  publication  of  "  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript." 
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Though  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel, 

Than  the  sweet- voiced  Philomel ; 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  remembrance  (poor  relief), 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief; 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  evil  will ; 

(Whence  she  should  be  driven  too, 

Wer't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw, 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling. 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  nature's  beauties  can1 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help,  I  also  now, 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness, 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade, 

That  those  hanging  vaults  have  made  ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves  ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light, 

More  to  terror  than  delight ; 

'  Wordsworth  is  fond  of  expressing  this  result  of  the  poetical  temperament.    In  da- 
scribing  the  hardness  of  "  Peter  Bell's  "  mind,   he  gives  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  it — 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
A  yellow  primrose— nothing  more. 
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This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect ; 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might, 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesie,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  ere  Heaven  to  mortals  lent, 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee  ; 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  borne ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madness, 

Let  me  never  taste  of  sadness, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them.1 

FROM  "  A  DIRGE." 

Farewell, 

Sweet  groves  to  yon ! 

You  hills  that  highest  dwell, 

And  all  you  humble  vales  adieu ! 

You  wanton    brooks  and  solitary  rocks, 

My  dear  companions  all,  and  you  my  tender  flocks ! 

Farewell,  my  pipe !  and  all  those  pleasing  songs  whose  moving  strains 

Delighted  once  the  fairest  nymphs  that  dance  upon  the  plains. 

You  discontents,  whose  deep  and  over-deadly  smart 

Have  without  pity  broke  the  truest  heart, 

Sighs,  tears,  and  every  sad  annoy, 

That  erst  did  with  me  dwell, 

And  others  joy, 

Farewell!2  " 

1  Compare  this  whole  passage  with  Ovid,  Tristia,  IV.  110. 

2  The  shape  of  this  stanza,  of  a  "  rhomboidal  dirge,"  as  Ellis  terms  it,  is  an  example  of 
the  affectation  of  moulding  poems  into  the  forms  of  objects. 
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THOMAS  CAREW. 
(1589-1639.) 

CAREW,  the  gay  courtier  poet  of  Charles  I.,  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the 
style  of  light  voluptuous  poetry  which  ripened  into  such  mischievous  luxu- 
riance in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  ia  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
Donne,  with  something  of  his  earnestness  and  heart,  and  with  infinitely  more 
of  elegance  and  grace.  His  poems  are  all  occasional  and  short,  with  the 
exception  of  the  masque,  "  Coelum  Britannicum,"  written  at  the  request  of 
Charles  I.  "  Among  the  poets,"  says  Campbell,  "  who  have  walked  the 
same  limited  path,  he  is  pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  gave  a  cultivated  grace  to  our  lyrical  strains." 

Carew  was  descended  from  a  Gloucestershire  family  ;  his  life  was  a  career 
of  gaiety  and  licence,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Clarendon  writes  of  him — "  His  glory  was,  that  after  fifty 
years  of  his  life  spent  with  less  severity  or  exactness  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  he  died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence,  and  with  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  Christianity  that  his  best  friends  could  desire. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.1 

Reader,  when  these  dumb  stones  have  told 

In  borrowed  speech  what  guest  they  hold, 

Thou  shalt  confess  the  vain  pursuit 

Of  human  glory  yields  no  fruit 

But  an  untimely  grave.     If  Fate 

Could  constant  happiness  create, 

Her  ministers,  fortune  and  worth, 

Had  here  that  miracle  brought  forth : 

They  fix'd  this  child  of  honour  where 

No  room  was  left  for  hope  or  fear 

Of  more  or  less :  so  high,  so  great, 

His  growth  was,  yet  so  safe  his  seat : 

Safe  in  the  circle  of  his  friends ; 

Safe  in  his  loyal  heart  and  ends  ; 

Safe  in  his  native  valiant  spirit ; 

By  favour  safe,  and  safe  by  merit ; 

Safe  by  the  stamp  of  Nature,  which 

Did  strength  with  shape  and  grace  enrich  ; 

Safe  in  the  cheerful  courtesies 

Of  flowing  gestures,  speech,  and  eyes ; 

Safe  in  his  bounties,  which  were  more 

Proportion'd  to  his  mind  than  store  : 

Yet  though  for  virtue  he  becomes 

Involv'd  himself  in  borrow'd  sums, 

1  George  Villiers,  the  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    He  was  assassinated  by  the 
Irishman  Felton,  in  revenge  for  some  alleged  injustice. 
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Safe  in  his  care,  he  leaves  betray'd 
No  friend  engag'd,  no  debt  unpaid. 

But,  though  the  stars  conspire  to  shower 
Upon  one  head  th'  united  power 
Of  all  their  graces,  if  their  dire 
Aspects  must  other  breasts  inspire 
With  vicious  thoughts,  a  murderer's  knife 
May  cut  (as  here)  their  darling's  life  : 
Who  can  be  happy  then,  if  Nature  must, 
To  make  one  happy  man,  make  all  men  just? 

SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties'  orient  deep, 
These  flow'rs,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night ; 
For,  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixdd  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west, 
The  phenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies.1 

FROM  "  CCELUM  BRITANNICUM." 
MERCURY'S  REPLY  TO  MEDONE.* 

Bewitching  Syren  !  gilded  rottenness ! 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display'd 
Th'  enamel'd  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round ; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without. 
Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 

1  This  song  furnishes  an  example  of  the  conceits  of  the  metaphysical  school. 
*  Pleasure. 
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Which,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  decline, 

Doth  to  a  giant's  spreading  form  extend 

Thy  dwarfish  stature.     Thou  thyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  desire  ;  and  the  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  thee, 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread  ;  but  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  refined  sweets. 

Yet  thy  Circean  charms  transform  the  world. 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 

Nations  that  over  Fortune  have  triumph'd, 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  effeminate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  poles, 

Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

*  *  *  * 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence  ; 
There  dwell,  for  ever  drown'd  in  brutish  sense. 


WILLIAM  BROWNE. 
(1590-1645.) 

OF  the  life  of  Browne  little  is  known.  He  was  descended  of  a  "  knightly 
family,"  and  born  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  After  a  university  education 
he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  ;  but  seems  to  have  addicted  himself  more  to 
poetry  than  to  law.  Spencer  and  Sydney  were  his  models  ;  and  his  young 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  nursed  by  the  scenery  of  his  native  county. 
His  poems  were  written  chiefly  while  he  was  very  young.  They  have  little 
vigour,  but  are  often  characterised  by  a  delightful  beauty  of  rural  descrip- 
tion. Milton's  Comus  has  been  said  to  be  founded  on  Browne's  "  Inner 
Temple  Masque  :"  but  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shepherdess"  aspires  to  the 
same  honour.  "  Lycidas"  also  has  been  traced  to  one  of  Browne's  Eclogues  ; 
and  Warton  recognizes  the  scenery  of  "  L'Allegro"  in  a  passage  in  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals.  Though  thus  alleged  to  have  been  the  object  of  imitation 
by  the  greatest  genius  of  poetry,  and  though  commended  and  beloved  by  all 
the  poets  of  his  age,  Browne  very  narrowly  escaped  oblivion.  The  want  of 
interest  and  vigour  in  his  writing  will  prevent  him  from  being  popular  in  an 
age  which  seeks  excitement  as  the  prime  quality  of  poetry,  but  his  elegance 
and  tranquil  grace  will  render  the  study  of  his  works  valuable  in  a  literary 
education. — See  Retrospective  Review,  voL  ii.  p.  149. 


FROM  BRITANNIA'S  PASTORALS. 
BOOK  II.  SONG  I. 
A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

Now  great  Hyperion1  left  his  golden  throne 
That  on  the  dancing  waves  in  glory  shone, 

1  The  sun;— an  appellation  of  Apollo,  implying  "  the  HeaTen-walker.' 
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For  whose  declining  on  the  western  shore 

The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore, 

And  thence  apace  the  gentle  twilight  fled, 

That  had  from  hideous  caverns  ushered 

All-drowsy  night ;  who,  in  a  car  of  jet, 

By  steeds  of  iron-gray  (which  mainly  sweat 

Moist  drops  on  all  the  world)  drawn  through  the  sky, 

The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 

First,  thick  clouds  rose  from  all  the  liquid  plains : 

Then  mists  from  marishes,1  and  grounds  whose  veins 

Were  conduit  pipes  to  many  a  crystal  spring : 

From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 

Unhealthy  fogs  :  each  river,  every  rill 

Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 

These  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  Earth  and  Heaven, 

And  as  Night's  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven, 

Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd's  song, 

And  silence  girt  the  woods ;  no  warbling  tongue 

Talk'd  to  the  echo ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance, 

And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance  : 

Only  the  curled  streams  soft  eludings  kept ; 

And  little  gales,  that  from  the  green  leaf  swept 

Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whisp'rings  stirr'd, 

As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 


ROBERT  HERRICK. 
(1591-          .) 

HERRICK  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  London.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  the  living  of  Dean  Prior  in  De- 
Tonshire.  From  this  he  was  ejected  during  the  civil  wars.  For  the  time 
he  laid  down  his  divinity,  which  indeed  he  seems  to  have  always  worn  very 
lightly  ;  he  was  the  companion  of  Ben  Jonson's  revels  ;  and  much  of  his 
poetry  is  very  little  in  accordance  with  the  clerical  character.  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  religious  and  Anacreontic  poems  in  strange  association. 
His  "  vein  of  poetry,"  says  Campbell,  "  is  very  irregular  ;  but  where  the  ore 
is  pure,  it  is  of  high  value."  He  recovered  his  living  at  the  Restoration. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 


Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 


Marshes. 
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Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ! 

And,  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

Wt-  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  breath  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  anv  tiling. 

We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry    • 

Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be, 

An  hour  or  half  s  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 
Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye1  forth, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read,  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

NIGHT-PIECE  TO  JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thec. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  tire,  befriend  thce ! 

1  The  use  of  .wcas  an  objective  rase  by  the  poets  seems  to  denote  earnestnes*  and  emotion, 
ikeijware's  Coriolaous,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.     "  Hang  ye  !— Trust  je  ?" 
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No  Will-o'-the-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee  ! 

But  011,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then  Julia  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me  ; 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet, 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee.1 


FRANCIS  QUARLES. 
(1592-1644.) 

"  QUARLES  was  of  an  ancient  family,  nephew  to  Sir  Robert  Quarles  ;  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  studied  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  afterwards 
cup-bearer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia  ''  (the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  James  I.),  "  secretary  to  the  primate  of  Ireland"  (Archbishop  Usher), 
11  and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London." — Ellis. 

Quarles  is  the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  writer  of  the  metaphysical 
school  of  Donne.  His  poetry,  like  that  of  most  of  his  cotemporaries  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  strongly  tinctured  with  religious  feel- 
ing. This  should  have  saved  him  from  puritan  persecution,  but  the  royalist 
poet  had  his  heart  broken  by  the  destruction  of  his  property,  and  especially 
of  his  rare  library.  His  formerly  popular  "  Emblems"  and  other  works  sunk 
into  oblivion  during  the  licentious  taste  of  the  Restoration  ;  and  Pope,  in  the 
"  Dunciad,"  placed  on  him  an  authoritative  extinguisher.  The  native  worth 
of  his  wit,  amidst  its  profusion  of  affectation,  has  in  modern  times  somewhat 
retrieved  his  fame.  His  "  Enchiridion,"  in  prose,  is  a  collection  of  maxims, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  Institutions,  Divine  and  Moral." — See  Retrospective 
Review,  voL  v.  p.  180. 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good ; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me  food. 

1  Compare  Moore's  "  Young  May  Moon." 
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But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  thee  ? 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse,  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air ;  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  ; 
Her  shrill-mouthed  quire  sustain  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  then*  polyphonian  notes  delight  me  : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  SAveets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ? 


To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  ? 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven  itself  no  pleasure. 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  ? 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 
(1593-1632.) 

HERBERT  was  the  brother  of  the  "  celebrated"  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
Disappointed  in  court  advancement  by  the  death  of  James  I.,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  earned  the  appellation  of  "  Holy"  by  his  exemplary  discharge  of 
his  sacred  office.  His  style,  like  that  of  so  many  of  his  brother  poets,  is 
founded  on  the  manner  of  his  friend  Donne.  The  volume  of  his  poems  is 
entitled  "  The  Temple." 


VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night, 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music1  shows  you  have  your  closes, 

And  all  must  die. 
Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 

Then  chiefly  lives. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
(        -1650.) 

CRASHAW'S  father  was  a  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church  in  London.  The 
time  of  the  poet's  birth  is  uncertain.  In  1 644  he  is  found  in  possession  of  a 
fellowship  in  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  for  non-compliance  with  the  covenant.  He  went  to  France,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the  patronage  of  the  exiled  English  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Italy,  and  became 
a  canon  of  the  Church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died. 

Crashaw's  poetry  is  of  a  fervid  religious  character.  He  "  formed  his  style 
on  the  most  quaint  and  conceited  school  of  Italian  poetry,  that  of  Marino" 
(Campbell),  whose  "  Sospetto  d'Herode"  he  partly  translated.  It  is  chiefly 
in  translation  that  the  strength  of  Crashaw  is  visible.  His  pieces  are  never 
tedious,  but  full  of  the  strained  and  exaggerated  conceits  of  the  school  of 
Donne  ;  they  rise,  however,  greatly  above  the  ever-recurring  bathos  of 
Quarles.  The  Roman  Catholic  cast  of  his  religious  poetry  may  have  con- 
tributed to  its  neglect  in  this  country. 


FROM  u  DELIGHTS  OF  THE  MUSES." 

"IN  PRAISE  OF  LESSIUS  HIS  RULE  OF  LIFE." 

*  *  *  * 

Hark  hither,  reader ;  wilt  thou  see 

Nature  her  own  physician  be  ? 

Wilt  see  a  man  all  his  own  wealth, 

His  own  physic,  his  own  health  ? 

A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  wear  her  garments  well  ? 

Her  garments  that  upon  her  sit 

As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit  ? 

A  well-clothed  soul ;  that's  not  oppress'd, 

Nor  chok'd  with  what  she  should  be  dress'd  ? 

A  soul  sheathed  in  a  crystal  shrine, 

Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine  ? 

1  Herbert  was  accustomed  to  sing  his  own  hymns  to  music 
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As  -when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 

A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 

O'er  Beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide, 

More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride  : — 

A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 

No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams  ? 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 

To  heaven  rides  in  a  summer's  day  ? — 

"Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  well-warmed  blood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  ? 

A  man  whose  tuned  humours  be 

A  set  of  rarest  harmony  ? 

Would'st  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks  beguile 

Age  ?  would'st  see  December  smile  ? 

Would'st  see  hosts  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  ? 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits,  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring? 

In  some  would'st  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  ? 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours, 

Fall  with  soft  wings  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay — 

A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so — away ; — 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouM'st  thou  see? 

Hark  hither! — and  thyself  be  he. 

MARK  XII.  17. 

All  we  have  is  God's,  and  yet 
Caesar  challenges  a  debt, 
Nor  hath  God  a  thinner  share,1 
Whatever  Caesar's  payments  are. 
All  is  God's,  and  yet  'tis  true 
All  we  have  is  Caesar's  too  ;2 
All  is  Caesars,  and,  what  odds, 
So  long  as  Caesar's  self  is  God's  ? 

1  See  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Smith),  vol.  iii.  p.  1C. 

1  Crashaw  was  a  royalist,  and  speaks  the  Stuart  doctrine.  The  anecdote  of  James  I. 
and  Bishops  Neaje  and  Andrews,  in  the  preface  to  Waller's  works,  is  well  known. — See 
Hume,  chap,  xlvii. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 
(1608-1674.) 

THE  chronological  order  of  births  brings  us  next  in  contact  with  Milton, 
although  his  great  poems  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  1 1.  "  The  nativity  of  John  Milton  was  cast  at  an  epoch  when 
mighty  events  were  brewing  for  the  political  institutions  of  England,  and 
when  poetry  had  been  advanced  to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  ever  since 
reached,  except  by  his  own  voice.  Spencer  had  not  been  dead  ten  years, 
and  Shakespeare  was  yet  living." — Brydges.  Milton's  name  is  that  of  an 
estate  in  Oxfordshire,  from  which  his  ancestors  had  been  driven  during  the 
Rose  wars.  His  father  had  been  disinherited  for  his  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  :  he  became  a  scrivener  in  London,  and  in  this  pro- 
fession amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  The  poet,  a  younger  son,  was  born  in 
London  in  1608.  From  his  childhood  he  possessed  a  passion  for  knowledge, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  early  studies  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  future  blindness. 
He  was  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Little  is  known  of  his  studies  at  College.  Johnson 
sneers  slightly  at  the  juvenile  effort*  of  Milton's  muse.  The  lofty  unbending 
character  of  his  mind  involved  him  in  misunderstandings  with  the  heads  of 
his  college.  Johnson  would  fain  believe  that  Milton  was  the  last  student 
who  suffered  the  disgrace  of  corporal  punishment.  He  was  probably  sub- 
jected to  rustication.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling  towards  the  heads 
of  the  university,  for  his  domestic  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  he  always  main- 
tained the  most  affectionate  respect.  On  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1632, 
he  retired  to  his  father's  villa  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he 
attached  himself  to  study  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  the  five  years  of  his 
residence  he  is  said  to  have  perused  the  whole  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  In  these  years  also  he  produced  his  minor  pieces,  L'Allegro, 
Penseroso,  Comus,  &c.  On  his  mother's  death,  in  1 637,  he  obtained  his 
father's  permission  to  travel.  He  passed  through  France  to  Italy  ;  "  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman,"  says  Campbell,  "  that  ever  visited  her 
classic  shores."  In  Italy  he  was  received  with  compliment  and  distinction 
by  the  learned  ;  in  particular  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Neapolitan 
Mecaenas,  Manso,  Marquis  de  Villa,  the  friend  of  Tasso.  He  projected  the 
extension  of  his  tour  into  Greece  and  the  East,  but  the  evidently  approaching 
convulsions  in  England  recalled  him  from  Italy  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
months. 

It  is  not  known  when  Milton's  opinions  began  to  take  their  Presbyterian 
complexion.  Some  slight  symptoms  of  them  are  displayed  in  "  Lycidas  ;" 
but  his  other  minor  poems  contain  indications  of  tastes  which  Presbyterians 
of  that  age  could  neither  relish  nor  sympathize  with.  He  returned  home  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  movement  and  of  freedom.  He  felt  where 
his  strength  lay  ;  and  literature  was  the  weapon  he  determined  to  wield  for 
the  achievement  of  the  objects  which  his  mind  had  identified  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  country. 

His  procedure  on  his  arrival  in  England  forms  another  subject  for  John- 
son's sarcasm.  He  undertook  the  charge  of  the  education  of  his  sister's 
sons,  John  and  Edward  Philips  ;  subsequently  he  received  more  pupils ;  and 
this  occupation  has  drawn  on  him  Johnson's  ridicule,  as  "  a  man  who  hastens 
home  because  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when 
he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private 
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boarding-schooL  Milton's  controversial  pen,  however,  soon  showed  that 
his  retirement  was  as  actively  auxiliary  to  the  success  of  the  cause  he  had 
embraced,  as  the  swords  that  waved  at  the  head  of  armed  batallions.  "  I 
avoided,"  he  says  himself,  "  the  toil  and  danger  of  a  military  life,  only  to 
render  my  country  assistance  more  useful,  and  not  less  to  my  own  peril." 
The  sarcasm  of  his  enemies  has  been  pointed  chiefly  by  the  absurd  vanity 
of  his  nephew,  Edward  Philips,  his  biographer,  in  attempting  to  vindicate 
his  uncle  from  the  degradation  of  having  been  "  a  schoolmaster."  Milton 
himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  education  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  the  regeneration  and  prosperity  of  nations  ;  and  he  may  have 
viewed  his  scholastic  labours  as  forming  one  of  the  contributions  of  his  pa- 
triotism to  his  country's  cause.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  received 
remuneration  from  his  pupils. 

When  Milton  returned  to  England,  the  high-handed  measures  of  Archbishop 
Laud  had  raised  the  puritan  indignation  against  the  Episcopacy  to  its  height. 
The  king,  defeated  and  baffled  by  the  Scots,  with  Ireland  in  ferocious  and 
bloody  insurrection,  was  forced  to  summon  "  the  Long  Parliament"  This 
assembly  rudely  burst  the  bands  of  the  late  arbitrary  government  in  church 
and  state  ;  and  Milton  was  one  of  the  first  literary  leaders  of  the  attack. 
His  series  of  controversial  and  political  writings,  which  rendered  him  re- 
nowned over  Europe,  extend  from  this  period  (1641)  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
restoration  (1660).  The  poet  disappeared  in  the  champion  of  liberty  and 
religion  ;  the  aspirations  which  had  so  early  looked  to  leaving  "  something" 
which  his  countrymen  would  "  not  let  willingly  die,"  were  forced  to  "  bide 
their  time."  He  stood  forth  "  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;"  and 
his  terrible  pen  ground  to  powder  all  on  whom  its  weight  fell.  Johnson 
had  small  reason  for  "  merriment"  on  the  subject  of  Milton's  patriotism  after 
his  return  to  England.  "  The  sneer  comes  doubly  ill  from  one  who  had  been 
himself  a  schoolmaster." — (Brydges). 

In  1643  he  married  Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  royalist  gentleman 
of  Oxfordshire.  His  marriage  proved  unhappy.  His  lady,  reared  in  the 
luxury  and  freedom  of  a  royalist  family,  felt  discontented  in  the  decent  fru- 
gality and  privacy  of  her  husband's  residence.  Having  obtained  permission 
to  visit  her  relations,  she  refused  to  return  ;  and  after  repeated  remonstrances, 
Milton  threatened  to  divorce  her.  His  work  on  the  subject  of  divorce  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  for  this,  perhaps  among  other 
more  conscientious  reasons,  he  soon  separated  himself  from  that  party.  It  was 
not  till,  after  three  years'  separation,  he  had  actually  made  advances  towards 
another  lady,  or  perhaps  till  her  royalist  friends  felt,  in  the  decline  of  the  king's 
cause,  their  need  of  a  republican  protector,  that  the  repentant  wife  returned 
to  her  husband's  allegiance.  On  the  total  ruin  of  the  king's  party,  he  gene- 
rously protected  her  relatives  in  his  own  house  ;  they  had  treated  him  with 
insolence  and  injustice,  and  at  that  very  time  her  marriage  portion  remained 
unpaid. 

His  literary  services  procured  him  in  1649,  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state.  In  this  capacity  his 
eyesight,  which  had  long  been  declining,  was  totally  extinguished  during  his 
composition  of  the  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  undertaken  at  the 
order  of  the  council,  in  reply  to  "  The  Defence  of  Charles  I.,"  by  Salmasius. 
His  office,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  was  continued  under  the  protecto- 
rate. His  wife  died  in  10'52.  In  1658  he  married  Catharine,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Woodcock,  "  a  rigid  sectarist."  She  was  the  most  amiable  and 
beloved  of  the  poet's  three  wives.  Hut  their  union  was  short  ;  she  died  in 
childbed  within  a  year.  Afflictions  were  thickening  round  him  ;  not  the 
least  of  them  was  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Cromwell's  Liter  government.  Hia 
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noble  panegyric  of  the  Protector  had  been  mingled  with  the  stern  admoni- 
tions of  a  patriot  ;  but  he  now  saw  his  beloved  republican  institutions  wither- 
ing under  the  despotism  of  a  supreme  will.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector 
he  displayed  this  feeling  in  the  work  "  A  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a 
free  Commonwealth." 

The  distractions  that  followed  the  death  of  Cromwell  were  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  And  now  came  Milton's"  evil  days." 
The  triumphant  royalists  were  not  likely  to  be  indulgent  to  the  regicide  de- 
fender of  the  late  king's  execution,  and  to  the  active  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth government  But  Milton  himself  had  used  his  day  of  power 
with  mercy,  and  the  gratitude  of  distinguished  names  saved  perhaps  his  life. 
He  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  conceal  himself,  but  ultimately  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  his  office  and  a  slight  injury  to  his  remaining  fortune,  the  bulk  of 
which  he  had  lost  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  re- 
ligion. In  a  retirement  in  London,  he  secluded  himself  from  the  licentious 
roar  of  the  royalist  triumph, — 

The  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers, — 

and  lamented  in  secret  what  he  considered  the  ruin  of  his  country.  And 
now,  after  the  fountains  had  been  nearly  sealed  for  twenty  years,  he  found 
consolation  in  the  opening  of  those  springs  which  his  youth  had  loved.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  sympathy  and  admiration  the  poet, 
"  blind  yet  bold,"  sitting  down  in  poverty,  affliction,  and  obscurity,  to  work 
out  the  immortality  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  earliest  aspirations. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  begun  Paradise  Lost  during  the  later  years  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  its  composition  formed  his  comfort  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  except  the  youngest,  Deborah,  it  is 
said,  urged  him  to  a  third  marriage.  They  plundered  his  property,  and  clan- 
destinely sold  his  books.  His  third  wife  was  Elizabeth  Minshull,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  proved  an  exemplary 
wife,  to  have  cherished  her  husband,  and  protected  his  helplessness  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  daughters.  His  later  years  were  employed  in  the  composition 
of  Paradise  Lost ;  Paradise  Regained  ;  Samson  Agonistes  ;  in  the  republica- 
tion  of  his  minor  poems  ;  and  in  some  elaborate  prose  works.  Temperate 
as  his  life  had  been,  the  gout  ultimately  broke  up  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  1674.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1737. 

His  will,  discovered  in  the  Prerogative  Registry,  displays  the  undeserved 
unhappiness  of  Milton's  life  from  the  ingratitude  and  wretched  conduct  of 
his  children.  The  bulk  of  his  surviving  property,  about  L.1500,  was  left  to 
his  wife  ;  to  his  eldest  daughters  he  bequeathed  the  marriage  portion  of  their 
mother,  which  had  never  been  paid  him.  No  direct  descendants  of  the  poet 
are  known  to  exist. 

The  original  materials  for  the  biography  of  Milton  are  derived  from  the 
work  of  his  nephew,  Edward  Philips.  It  is  strange  that  the  memory  of 
the  pride  of  England's  literature  should  need  vindication.  Pure  and  spi- 
ritual as  his  life  was,  he  was  assailed  in  his  own  day  by  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies.  The  forging  libeller  Lauder  was  believed  and  patronised  by 
Johnson  when  Milton's  name  was  the  object  of  aspersion :  and  the  arch- 
critic,  who  smiled  so  benignantly  on  geniuses  now  all  but  forgotten,  had 
nothing  for  Milton  but  detraction  and  apparent  malice.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  majesty  of  Milton's  genius,  that  Johnson's  ma- 
lignity was  compelled  to  do  it  homage.  The  elegant  criticism  of  Addison, 
first,  and  the  affectionate  biographies  of  Hay  ley,  Symmons,  and  later  critics, 
have  done  justice  to  the  fame  of  the  poet  and  the  character  of  the  man. 
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Milton's  mind  combined  all  the  elements  of  power  with  every  attribute  of 
beauty  and  benignity.  Hence,  what  his  enemies  dreaded  they  hated,  what 
his  friends  loved  they  idolized.  He  was  the  purest  of  men  in  his  motives  ; 
he  acted  from  his  youth  "  as  under  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye."  However 
much,  therefore,  we  may  condemn  some  of  his  actions  and  much  of  his  lan- 
guage, if  the  character  of  his  mind  and  motives  be  kept  in  view,  even  those 
who  differ  widely  from  him  in  political  and  religious  opinions  love  and  admire 
him.  The  consciousness  of  talents  induces  a  demeanour  of  arrogance  ;  the 
feeling  of  superiority  prompts  the  expression  of  contempt ;  and  these,  un- 
doubtedly to  some  extent,  the  failings  of  Milton's  mind,  have  certainly  been 
made  the  most  of  by  Johnson. 

In  his  youth  Milton  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty.  His  eyes  even  in 
their  darkness  were  clear,  bright,  and  expressive,  with  no  appearance  of 
blindness.  "  In  this  alone,"  he  said  himself  in  one  of  his  vindications,  "  I 
am  unwillingly  a  hypocrite."  His  life  was  the  pattern  of  simplicity  and 
purity,  almost  to  the  extent  of  austerity.  He  deemed  the  indulgence  of 
appetite  inconsistent  with  the  possession  and  the  action  of  that  genius  which 
he  venerated  as  the  offspring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  nobility  of  Milton's  character  is 
given  by  Mr  Macaulay  :  "  Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient 
talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now 
the  favourite  writers  of  the  sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome 
herd — which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus ; 
grotesque  monsters,  half-bestial,  half-human,  dropping  with  wine,  and  reeling 
in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  muse  was  placed,  like  the  Chaste  Lady 
in  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed 
at,  and  grinned  at  by  the  whole  rabble  of  satyrs  and  goblins.  If  e\er  de- 
spondency and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been 
excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions, 
nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had 
power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious, 
perhaps  stern  ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufferings  could  render  sullen 
or  fretful.  Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  from 
his  travels  in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary 
distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes — such  it  continued  to  be,  when, 
after  having  experienced  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature, 
old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die." — Edinburgh 
Review,  Vol.  xlii.  p.  323. 

Besides  the  article  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  extracted,  the  cri- 
ticisms of  Addison  in  the  Spectator  ;  the  Lives  of  Milton  by  Johnson,  Tod, 
Hayley,  Symmons,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Channing, 
&c.  may  be  consulted  for  information  on  Milton's  poetry. 

The  poetical  works  of  Milton  consist  of  his  Latin  Pieces  ;  his  Italian  and 
English  Sonnets  ;  his  College  Exercises  ;  II  Penseroso  ;  L 'Allegro  ;  Lycidas  ; 
Arcades  ;  Comus  ;  and  other  smaller  poems  ;  Paradise  Lost  ;  Paradise  Re- 
gained ;  and  the  tragedy,  Samson  Agonistes. 
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THE  NATIVITY. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around  :l 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstaiu'd  with  hostile  blood  ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng  ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  aweful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by.8 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  Earth  began  : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm3  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 
*  *  *  * 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than,4 
That  the  mighty  Pan3 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aery  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  lust  fulfilling  ; 

1  At  the  coming  of  Christ  there  was  universal  peaoe  in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  do- 
minion of  Augustus.     This  was  one  characteristic  of  ' '  the  fulness  of  the  time.  " 

2  A  universal  expectation  prevailed  that  some  great  personage  was  to  arise  out  of  the 
East.— Tacit,  Hist.,  v.  13.     Suet,  in  Vesp.  viii.  4. 

3  Allusion  to  the  Halcyon.  *  Ancient  form  of  then. 

5  The  Greek  deified  personification  of  universal  nature,  from  the  accidental  resemblance 
of  the  form  of  the  name  Pan  for  Paon  (the  owner,  thepasturer),  to  the  word  Pan,  all ;  the 
deity  of  shepherds;  an  epithet  appropriate  to  Christ  as  the  Great  Shepherd  ;  but  the  hea- 
then name  jars  on  our  associations.  "  Universal  Pan"  occurs  Par.  Lost,  iv.  2titi. 
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She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  array'd  ; 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive1  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung,2 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung  ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ;3 
And  with  your  ninefold4  harmony, 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
AVill  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow  ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 

1  Ineffable  ;  not  to  be  detcribed  /  an  active  adjective  used  in  a  passive  sense. — See  note  7, 

f.  87,  and  note  7,  p.  117-    Thi>  stanza  is  a  fonuadowing  of  the  scenery  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Us  imagery  is  borrowed  from  -2  Kings  vi.  I/. 
-  Si-e  Job  xxxviii.  7.  8. 

5  The  puritan  genius  had  not  yet  indoctrinated  Milton's  spirit. 
«  See  note  6,  p.  45. 

Then  listen  I 

To  the  celestial  sirens'  harmony 

That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres. — Arcades,  64. 
Thi«  is  Plato's  system.— Warton.— See  Plat.  Timaeus. 
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Mercy  will  sit  between,1 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet2  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  bate  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd3  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful4  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the  deep  ; 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  oh  mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  outbrake  : 
The  aged  Earth  aghast 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake  ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreaful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins  ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  Dragon,  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound,6 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  taij. 

The  oracles  are  dumb,6 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priests  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

1  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.   In  the  mythological  fable,  the  iron  age  became  utterly  corrupt  when 
justice  (Astraea)  left  the  earth.— Ovid,  Met.  i.  150. 

2  Compare  Is.  Hi.  7,  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  &c. 

3  See  note  3,  p.  3.  «  Used  transitively.  8  Rev.  xx.  2,  3. 
8  The  divination  of  oracles  was  supposed  to  have  ceased  at  the  coming  of  Christ.— See 

note  4,  p.  149  —"Attention  is  irresistibly  awakened  and  engaged  by  the  air  of  solemnity  and 
enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  this  stanza  and  some  that  follow.  *  »  One  is  almost  inclined 
to  believe  the  superstitions  real."— Jos.  Warton 
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A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius1  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars,  and  Lemures,  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens2  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat,3 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim* 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine  ;• 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth,6 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine  ; 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn;7 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  monrn.8 

And  sullen  Moloch,9  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

xHis  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,10  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

1  For  Geniut,  the  tutelary  daemon  of  a  particular  person  or  locality ;  and  Laret,  the  Ro- 
man domesticdeitics,  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  see  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq. 
(Boydl,  p.  -2'M  ;  for  Lemures,  Goblins,  id.  p.  415;  for  tfymphs,  id.  p.  233.  See  also  Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  pp.  206,  4H2. 

-  Officiating  priests.— See  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.  (Boyd),  p.  250. 

3  The  sweating  of  statues  was  one  of  the  ancient  prodigia. — See  Virg.  Georg.  i.  480. 

«  From  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  he  passes  to  that  of  the  East.  Baal-Peor,  • 
Moabite  deity,  named  from  the  mountain  of  his  worship :  some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
»ame  with  Chemosh.— See  Numb.  \\v. :  Psalm  cvi.  28  :  Par.  Lost,  i.  406,  Baalim,  the 
appellation  of  the  male  deities  of  Syria  ;  Par.  Lost,  i.  422.  Baal  is  Lord.  i  Dagon. 

•  Or  Astarte,  the  Sidonian  moon-deity.    Judgesx.fi:!  Kings  xi.  5  :  Jerem.  xliv.  17-19. 
T  Jupiter,  worshipped  in  the  Lybian  oasis  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram.     His  oracle  waj 

very  celebrated.  Its  reply  to  Alexander  tabling  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  is  well  known ; 
hence  his  effigies  anil  those  of  his  successors,  the  Egyptian  Lagulae  and  the  Syrian  Seleu- 
cidae,  wore  horns  as  his  father's  emblem.  "  And  his  horned  head  belied  the  l.ybian  god." 
— Pope,  Temple  of  Fame.  The  word  Amman  give*  its  name  to  the  horn-shaped  fossil 
shell  Ammonite.  The  horn  was  the  symbol  of  power  f  hence  the  propriety  of  "  shriuki 
his  horn." 

8  Or  Adonis.     The  annual  festival  of  this  idol  in  the  Syrian  cities  was  very  licentious ; 
part  of  it  consisted  in  the  lamentations  of  the  women  for  nis  death. — See  Ezek.  viii.  14. — 
Par.  l.d-it,  i.  44(M.'.(i. 

9  Or  Moloch,  Milcom,  Malcham,  the  deity  of  the  Ammonites  :  (the  name  implies  King.) 
I  Kings  xi.  7. — Par.  Lost,  i. 

10  tfli  was  the  sister  and  wife  of  Olirit;  Oru*  was  their  son.  Anubit  was  the  conductor 
Vf  nouls  to  judgment ;  he  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  jackal. 
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Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

111  Mcmpliian1  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  uushower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud  : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.2 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne  ;s 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine  :4 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 

Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control5  the  damned  crew. 

#  *  *  * 

L'ALLEGRO.6 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus7  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy  ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades  and  low  brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian8  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne,9 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces10  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 

*  *  * 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

1  Memphis,  the  ancient  Lower  Egyptian  capital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramid*. 

2  Compare  Heber : —       And  stolid  in  white,  those  blazing  wheels  before, 

Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore. — Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

3  The  old  plural  of  eye. 

*  The  brother  and  murderer  of  Osiris  was  worshipped  in  Egypt,  symbolized  in  someplacei 
by  a  crocodile.     Osiris  is  the  good  principle ;  Typhon  the  evil  principle  ;   corresponding  to 
the  Persian  Ormuzd  and  Ahnman.    Osiris  and  Isis  are  symbolized  by  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
Milton,  however,  in  the  preceding  stanza  represents  Osiris  as  a  bull. 

5  Allusion  to  the  infant  Hercules.     This  ode  was  one  of  Milton's  college  exercises,  and 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  8  The  Man  of  Mirth. 

7  Erebus,  not  Cerberus,  was  the  legitimate  husband  of  Night. — T.  Warton.    Milton 
makes  his  own  parentage  for  his  personification,  Melancholy. 

8  The  Cimmerii,  in  Homer,  a  people  of  the  west,  dwelling  in  a  country  of  cloud  and 
gloom. — Od.  xi.  14.     "  Cimmerian  darkness"  was  proverbial. 

•  Euphrosyre,  (Or.)  Cheerfulness  :  one  of  the  Graces.          lo  Meat  and  Drink,  the  two 
listers  of  Mirth. — Warburton.  These  are  somewhat  strange  firaces  for  Milton's  admiration 
(see  note  1,  p.  107).    The  other  classical  sisters  were  Aglaia  and  Thalia. 
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Quips  and  Cranks,1  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's2  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,3  sweet  Liberty  ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved*  pleasures  free. 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,5 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  :6 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 
*  *  * 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern-gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,7 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight  ;8 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale'J 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

1  Quip,  said  to  be  the  same  as  whip,  a  smart  saying.  Cranks,  Warton  considers  unex- 
plained, and  interprets  it  <•<  r,  The  German  word  implu  r  sick- 
ness. Probably  it  is  connected  with  tccoicA.  To  crunk  seems  to  mean,  therefore,  to 
lii'nil ;  a  crank,  something  bait,  twisted. — "  See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in." 
Shakespeare,  I.  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  2  The  goddess  of  youth. 

3  "  The  allusion  is  general  to  Inaccessible  and  uncultivated  scenes  of  nature"  (T.  War- 
ton),  not  to  the  circumstance,  as  Newton  thinks,  that  mountainous  countries  are  favour- 
able to  political  lil>crty.  Milton  thought  of  the  Oreades  of  Greek  mythology.— Walton. 

*  The  perfect  participle  is  used  in  poetry  for  the  adjective  in  blc ,-  so  tlie  adjective  in 
ive. :  see  note  1,  p.  18U. 

5  The  various  pleasures  of  Milton's  Mirth  are  depicted  over  the  whole  range  of  the  day, 
commencing  with  the  morning.    A  great  beauty  of  the  poem  is  the  adaptation  of  ll. 
t u res  to  the  repiesentcii  °  See  note  7.  p.  lii. 

7  •'  Eastern  gate"  seems  a  pot  expression  with  the  poets.     State  ;  see  note  1,  p.  9!). 

8  Dii/M;  see  note  .'),  p.  .V,. 

1  It  has  been  suggested  that  late  means  the  counting  of  the  sheep.     Talc  and  tell  in  this 
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Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pfeasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  ban-en  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  Cynosure1  of  neighbouring  eyes. 
*  #  * 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks2  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 
*  *  * 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs3  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen4  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  reveby, 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry  ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then,  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock5  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

•cnse  were  not  unfamiliar  in  our  poetry,  in  and  about  Milton's  time." — T.  Warton.  The 
counting  was  made  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

1  The  pole-star.  "In  Shakespeare  we  have  'your  eyes  are  lode-stars.' — Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  And  this  was  no  uncommon  compliment  in  Chaucer,  Skelton,  Syd- 
ney, Spencer,  &c." — T.  Warton. 

*  Fiddles.  "  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  it  is  Chaucer's  rtbible,  the  diminutive  of  ribibe, 
used  also  by  Chaucer,  I  must  agree  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  it  comes  originally  from 
rebeb,  the  name  of  a  Moorish  musical  instrument.  The  Moors  brought  it  into  Spain, 
whence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  ribeca." — T.  Warton.  Ribibe, 
ribible,  may  be  analogous  to  syllabe,  syllable.  3  Shows,  such  as  those  mentioned  below. 

4  The  god  of  marriage,  a  frequent  personage  in  masques.    The  Roman  marriage  veil 
was  yellow  or  flame-coloured.— See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  (Boyd),  p.  403.  The  torch  (taper) 
of  Hymen  seems  an  importation  from  the  East. 

5  Sock  (soccus)  and  buskin  (cothurnus),  the  slipper  and  boot  or  shoe,  worn  respectively 
by  comedians  and  tragedians,  are  put  for  comedy  and  tragedy.  Jonson  excelled  in  comedy. 
These  allusions  to  chivalric  and  theatrical  amusements  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  MU- 
ton  had  not  yet  proceeded  tar  in  his  puritanUm. 
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And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian1  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse  ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout2 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning ; 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'3  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  oil  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

FROM  IL  PENSEIIOSO.* 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bestead, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams  ; 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners5  of  Morpheus'  train. 
Bat  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  1 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue. 

»  *  * 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  MiMc  stc.|i-':  df  Cyprus  lawn, 
( >vrr  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

1  The  flute  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Lydianss  as  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Ftruscans,  the  descendants  of  the  Lydians.  The  Lydian  music  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  classical  writers.  2  A  fold  or  twist.— Todd. 

•  The  Thracian  musician.— See  Ovid,  Met.  x.  J,  and  xi.  1,  et seq.     4  The  Melancholy  Man. 

•  Pentionert,  for  train,  atlfiidtints :  as  in  the  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  of 
the  Fairy  Queen — "The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be."    "  This  was  in  consequence  of 
Elizalx-th's  establishment  of  a  band  of  military  courtier*  by  th.it  name."— T.  \Varton. 

•  Stole  "  was  a  veil  which  covered  the  head  iunl  j-houlders,  worn  only  by  such  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons  as  were  distingui jhed  for  their  modesty." — '  •  Cyprus  is  a  thin  transparent  tex- 
ture."— T.  \Varton. 
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Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  stiii, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet,1 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing  : 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery- wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  the  accustorn'd  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  amoug, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way  ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  Curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
*  *  * 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great2  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

1  "  Temperance  was  one  of  Milton's  favourite  virtues." 

-  Trismecistus.  the  Egyptian  philosopher  or  deity,  the  alleged  originator  of  science  and 
art.    From  his  name  are  derived  Xhe  English  words  hcrmetical  and  hermeneulics. 
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The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element.1 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ;2 
Or  what  (though  rare)3  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

*  »  * 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  fronnc'd*  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan5  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish6  eye, 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy  iVuther'd  Sleep  ;7 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at8  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

1  Subjects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  later  Platontsts  included  the  Zabian  astro- 
logy in  their  systems.  -  Subjects  of  Greek  Tragedies.  1'all,  the  robe  I'alla. 

3  Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  anciei.t  models  rendered  his  taste  nice  ill  modern  dra- 
matic literature.  Husi.'u'd,  see  note 5,  p.  185. 

*  Trit-knl,  said  to  \H-  fiom  "  (richer,"  (Or.)  hairs  ;  entangled,  hence  ornamented,  dress- 
ed;— "  tricks  his  beams."—  Lycicl.is  seep.  190.  t'nninccd,  wrinkled,  twisted,  curiously 
ornamented;  alleged  HVIIH  i>  uy./Von*,  from  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  Civil  is  applied 
by  Shakespeare  to  Kiiihl,  Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  III.  Sc.  2.  Attic  boy.  There  seems  a  con- 
fusion here  between  TtthoDU*  nnd  Tri|  tolermis.  s  The  wood-deity.  6  Shining,  bright 
:  ire  Miak.  Horn  and  Jul.  Act  III  "  *  Compare  Virp.  Eel.  i.  X — Cnn- 

tr>rl,  company,  i.  e.  of  the  bee  and  the  \\-.>  •  '  A  difficulty  is  made  of  at.  "  The 

dream  'a  to  wave  at  the  wingi  of  sleep  in  a  '  display  of  lively  portraiture.'  "— Brydges. 
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Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale,1 
And  love  the  high-cmbowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ) 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live.2 


FROM  "  LYCIDAS." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse,8 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues  ! 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use4 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star5  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 

1  "  Perhaps  the  '  studious  cloister's  pale."    Pale,  enclosure." — T.  Wartpn.    "I  believe 
pale  to  be  an  adjective,  and  to-  mean  sombre.." — Brydges.     The  monastic  and  cathedral 
associations  of  this  passage  form  another  proof  that  M'ilton  yet  retained  much  of  "  church" 
feelings  ; — spell,  learn. 

2  These  two  poems  are  in  some  measure  to  be  viewed  as  one.     Their  parts  are  antithetic. 
L'Allegro  commences  his  enjoyments  with  the  morning  and  the  lark  j  Penseroso  with  the 
evening  and  the  nightingale.     Their  beautiful  imagery  is  sprinkled  over  with  terms  and 
objects  borrowed  or  rather  adapted  from  earlier  poets  ;  and  they  have  fanned  a  magazine 
for  many  succeeding  describers  of  natute. 

3  That  shrunk  thy  ttrcams,  i.  e.  that  silenced  my  pastoral  poetry. — Warton.     "  The 
dread  voice." — See  Vs.  civ.  7-      For   the  fable  of  the  loves  of  the  Elean  river  Alpheus, 
andlhe  nymph  of  the  Ortygian  fountain  Arethusa,  see  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  692 — 696,  and  Ovid, 
Met.  v.  4«7.     These  names  are  used  in  connection  with  pastoral  poetry  from  the  Sicilian 
bard  Theocritus.— Virg.  Eel.  iv.  1,  and  x.  1. 

4  Frequent ;  Newton. 

*  The  dog-star ;  the  star  of  the  hot  season,  called  ticart,  perhaps  from  its  supposed 
effects,  Hor.  Odes,  iii.  29,  IB. 
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That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flower.-. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,1 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  wood-bine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 

Bid  Amaranth  us  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,2 

To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise  ; 

Ay3  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  huiTd, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ;* 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus5  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount6 

Looks  toward  Namancos7  and  Bayoua's  hold  ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth  : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor  ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  diooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves  ; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy8  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unrxprrssive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  luve. 

1  Rathe,  early  ;  the  opposite  is  sere,  late;  we  retain  the  comparative  rather  as  an  ad- 
verb.— Compare  Shakesp.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Se.  5.     Pale  prr  /  V<v<A'<i  / 
te  11,  p.  11.                     -  Compare  "  I  know  a  bank,"  &c. — Shakesp.  Mids.  Night'i 
Dream,  Act.  II.  Sc.  2.            J  A  Greek  interjection. 

4  The  ocean  full  of  monsters.  '  •  l.yculas"  was  composed  on  the  death  of  Milton's  friend, 
Mr  Kihvord  KiiiK.  who,  in  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the 
English  coast  in  1637-— Cotnp-  Hor.  Odes,  i.  3, 18.  s  Sup 

8  St  Michael's  Mount  ( Mount's  Bay,  in  Cornwall),  called  i/ttiirtt?<t.  either  on  ai 
the  fortress  i.nce  erected  on  it,  or  on  account  of  the  tradition  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
having  Ix'cn  seen  sealed  on  it.     The  "  gnat  vision"  is  railed  on  In  Milton  to  "  Look  home- 
ward now,  and  regard  with  pity  the  roip>c  of  Lycio  Note.     Campbell 

.i  similar  (upenttUoo  of  st  Columba  descending  to  c.mnt  the  Hebrides. — See 
Pleasures  of  Hope. 

7  The  ancient  Numantia  is  supposed  to  IK-  meant.  Bayona's  hold  ;  the  French  Bayonne, 

'  r  the  Spanish  Jiayona  on  I 

8  So  Horace  of  Augustus,  Odes,  iii.  in,  11.    I'mxprsstivc,  see  note  7.  P-  D7. 
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THE  LADY'S  SONG  IK  "  COMUS." 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourncth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus1  are  ? 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere  1 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  harmonies. 

FROM  "  PARADISE  LOST." 

BOOK  I. 
THE  INVOCATION  AND  INTRODUCTION. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,2 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,3  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos :  Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's4  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonianfi  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,6  that  dost  prefer 

1  For  Narcissus  and  Echo,  see  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  379.    Milton,   in  "  aery  thell"  and 
"  daughter  of  the  sphere"  dresses  Echo  in  his  own  mythology.   Pair,  the  lady's  brothers 

2  The  simple  sublimity  of  Milton's  proposition  of  his  subject  has  been  often  admired. — 
See  Byron's  "  Hints  from  Horace," — Not  so  if  you,  &c. ;  and  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

3  He  invokes  with  propriety  to  a  sacred  subject  the  muses  that  inspired  Moses  in  Oreb 
and  David  in  Sion.    The  mythological  muses  are  associated  with  hills  and  streams. — See 
Book  iii.  27. 

4  Or  Siloam,  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  running  along  the  base  of  Sion,  and 
supplying  the  "  pool"  of  the  same  name,  Isaiah  viii.  5. 

"  Helicon  ;  Aonia  is  an  appellation  of  Beotia ;  the  allusion  is  to  Hesiod,  who>  like  Mil- 
ton, sung  in  his  "  Theogony,  of  gods. 

6  He  invokes  literary  ability  for  his  work  from  an  imaginary  muse ;  but  the  moral  and 
religious  qualities  requisite  for  it  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  "His  widow  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
really  looked  on  himself  as  inspired.  In  his  •  Reason  of  Church  Government,'  speaking 
of  his  design  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  English  language,  he  says,  "it  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained *  *  but  by  devout  prayer  of  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases." — Newton. 
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Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  out-spread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding1  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell  ;2  say  first,  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels  ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory3  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  oppos'd ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming4  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  aiui  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine5  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

THE  FALLEN'  ANGELS  LN  THE  BURNING  LAKE. 

The  superior  fiend6 

Was  moving  toward  the  shore  :7  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast  ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,8  whose  orb 

1  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  moved,"  means  "brooded,"  as  a  bird  on  her  eggs.  Milt  m 
studied  the  scriptures  in  the  original  language. — Newton. 

*  Cornp.  Horn.  Ili.nl  ii.  4IW;   VirR.  Aen.  %ii.  <i4.~>. — Newton;  comp.  also  Aen.  i.  9-12. 

3  Vii.  in  the  peculiar  ylory  of  Divinity,  for  he  was  already  above  his  peers  in  arujjlic 
glory,  as  Bentley  objected. 

*  An  allusion  perhaps  to  Aen.  i.  44,  or  to  Luke  x.  18. 
5  See  note  12,  p.  8.  •  Satan. 

'  Of  the  lake.    Having  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  their  fall  his  nearest  mat 
bub,  he  proposes  to  search  for  a  more  eligible  place  for  rest  than  the  fiery  waves  .mo  which 
they  had  beei 

*  The  comparison  properly  ends  with  moon  ;  but,  as  i<  the  practice  of  Homer  8ii< 
Milton  surrounds  his  similes  with  correlative  objects  and  pictures,    that  heighti ; 
magnificence. — See  the  succeeding  comparisons  in  this  passage  ;  see  also  Book  i.  1(i9,  and 
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Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist1  views 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole',2 

Or  in  Valdaruo,3  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral,4  were  but  a  wand, 

He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  inarle,  not  like  those  steps 

On  Heaven's  azure  ;  and  the  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 

Nathless5  he  so  endur'd  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 

His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,6  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  over-arch'd,  imbower;  or  scatter1  d  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion7  arm'd 

Hath  vex'd  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris8  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  then-  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn, 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded.     "  Princes,  potentates, 

Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place, 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

1  Galileo,  the  Florentine  astronomer,  whom  Milton  visited  when  he  was  in  Italy. 
z  Fiesole,  ancient  Fesulae,  three  miles  north-east  of  Florence. 

3  Vale  of  the  Arno  near  Florence,  celebrated  for  its  scenery.    See  Eustace's  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 

4  The  Saracen  Emirs,  who  commanded  the  squadrons  that,  during  the  seventh  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  terrified  the  Christian  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  furnished,  it  is  saiil, 
the  origin  of  the  term  admiral  in  various  forms  in  European  languages. — See  Du  Can^e 
Gloss.,  Amir.  5  Nevertheless. 

6  Milton  remembers  the  scenery  of  his  youthful  travels.     The  luxuriant  foliage  of  a 
»outhern  country  heightens  the  illustration  intended  to  be  conveyed.    For  Vallombrosa 
(shady  vale),  see  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 

7  The  figure  of  the  constellation  Orion  is  an  armed  man.    The  ancients,  for  the  pur- 


/  sea. — Newton. 

8  The  oppressor  Pharaoh  is  by  some  writers  called  Busiris. — Brydges.  Busiris,  an  Egyptian 
tyrant,  was  slain  by  Hercules  —See  Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  323.  Many  Egyptian  kin^» 
bore  this  name.  There  was  a  city  Busiris  in  the  Delta,  with  a  temple  of  Isis.— Herod.  11. 
5!MU  Memphian  ;  Memphis,  the  celebrated  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  was  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  Cairo. 
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T  adore  the  Conqueror?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers,  from  Heaven-gates,  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked1  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  falTn." 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  INFERNAL  CHIEFS. 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  lust,8 

Roused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery  couch, 

At  their  great  emperor's3  call,  as  next  in  worth 

Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 

The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 

Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,4  dnrst  fix 

Their  scats,  long  after,  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  \>y  his  altar,  gods  ador'd 

Among  the  nations  round,5  and  durst  abide 

Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  throu'd 

Between  the  cherubim  ;6  yea  often  plac'd 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 

Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd, 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront7  his  light. 

First  Moloch,8  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears  ; 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 

Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain, 

In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Arnon.     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led'-*  by  fraud  to  build 

1  See  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  42!).  z  Horn.  Iliad  v.  7H3. 

*  Emperor  (imperator)  implies  military  supremacy. — See  Adam's  Horn.  Antiq.  (Boyd), 
pp.  18,  B7,  1-iO,  14),  «  1  Pet.  v.8. 

5  Alluding  to  the  idolatries  of  many  of  the  Judean  and  Israelitish  mpnarchs. 

*  Ps.  Ixxx.  1;  xcix.  1.    The  Shekinah  appeared  between  the  cherubim  above  the  ark  of 
God.  *  Affront  wa»  u>e<l  sometimes  as  we 

s  See  note  9,  p.  18.'.  JfTorHJ,  became  hmn.ui  tacrifloM  wereoflbred  tohim.  "Pasted 
tfirmijih  the  fire." — Lev.  \viii.  s!l  ;  L>  Kings  xxiii  10.  His  idol  was  of  brass,  sitting  on 
a  throne,  and  wearing  a  rrown  ;  having  the  head  of  a  calf,  and  his  arms  extended  to  receive 
the  victims  to  he  sacrificed ;  hence  grim  iti>>l.  ttiibba,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
called  the  "  city  of  waters." — 2  Sam.  xi.  27.  The  river  Ai  non  was  the  Ammonite  boundary 
from  Moab. — Newton.  Moloch  is  by  some  identified  with  Saturn.  "  That  the  planet 
Mars  was  named  Moloch  by  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned  bv  IVyer  " — Punster. 

9  1  Kings  xi.  7.  The  "  opprobrious  hill,"  "  riijht  aeaiiist  tlie  teMiplc  of  God,'1  should 
be  the  "  Mount  of  Olives;"  but  llinnom  is  con  iv  t!;e  Miutlu'tn  valley  of 

Jerusalem,  between  Mount  Sion  and  the  "  Mill  of  Offence."  liiiiiiom  was  the  scene  of'the 
idolatrous  ileiVrti  us  of  the  Israelites.  Tojihft  is  derived  from  tn^h  (a  drum)  ;  the  cries  of 
the  sacrificed  vir'im.i  being  drowned  with  the  noise  of  drums  (l,;'n->ii><i  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  for  hell.  Byron  rails  Venice  "  Uelienna  of  the  waters."— Marino  Kalicro, 
,Ut  111.  Sc.  3. 
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His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grove 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 

Next,  Chemos,1  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 

From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim  ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon's2  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 

And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 

Israel  in  Sittim,3  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 

Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide, — lust  hard  by  hate  ;* 

Till  good  Josiah5  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bord'ring  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 

Egypt  from  S3rrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  ;6  those  male, 

These  feminine :  for  spirits,  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure  ; 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh  ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose, 

Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.7 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads,  as  low 

Bow'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

1  See  note  4,  p.  182.    See  also  Pictorial  Bible,  Numb.  xxv.  3.    Milton  adopts  the  idea 
that  Chemos  and  Baal-Peor  are  the  same  deity.     The  Moabite  boundaries  and  localities 
mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  found  in  any  map  of  Palestine,  and  in  any  Bible  dictionary. 

2  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  seized  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moabite  territory  ;  he  refused 
a  passage  to  the  Israelites.     On  his  defeat  his  country  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
— Numb.  xxi.  xxxi.;  Deut.  ii.  20,  27;  Josh,  xiii.;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  19-21. 

3  Numb.  xxv. 

4  See  1  Kings  xi.  7-     The  moral  conveyed  by  Milton  in  "  lust  hard  by  hate"  has  been 
admired  for  the  truth  of  its  philosophy  and  the  concentrated  strength  of  its  expression. 
Compare  -2  Sam.  xiii.  15. 

*  See  2  Kings  xxiii. 

•  The  whole  territory  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  isthmus  Suez  passed  under  the  general 
name  of  Syria.     Tyre,  in  its  native  appellation  Soar,  preserves  the  common  denomination 
of  the  country.     "  The  river  of  Egypt"  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  brook  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Palestine.     "  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  are  frequently  mentioned  together  in 
Scripture."— Newton. 

7  One  of  the  great  difficulties  Milton  has  to  contend  with  in  the  conduct  of  his  subject  is 
the  extrication  of  the  material  from  the  immaterial  in  the  actions  and  attributes  of  his 
spiritual  personages.  '•  This  passage,"  says  Addison,  alluding  to  the  lines,  "  for  spirits," 
&c.  "  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  accidents  in  the  sequel  of 
the  poem."  The  idea  is  derived  from  old  works  on  demonology.— Sec  Todd  and  Newton. 
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Of  despicable  foes.     "With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 

Astarte,1  qneen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  BOD 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz2  came  r.^xt  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love-tale 

Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 

Whose  wantou  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  came  one 

Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sharn'd  his  worshippers  :5 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish  :  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gain  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds.4 

Him  follow'd  Rimmoti,5  whose  delightful  seat 

Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

1  Sec  note  6.  p.  182.     The  name  is  used  as  singular  or  plural.     The  Greeks  identified  her 
wish  their  Juno,  Diana,  or  Venus;  because  in  the  oriental  mythology  she  united  the  at- 
tributes of  these  divinities.     Her  worship  at  the  temple  of  Aphck  in  Lebanon  was  licen- 
tious in  the  exticme,  thouph  her  sacrifices,  unlike  those  of  tier  associate  Haal  (the  sun), 
were  bloodless.     The  Israelites  were  frequently  seduced  into  her  idolatry.     Solomon,  from 
his  Phcnician  connections,  was  involved  in  tin's  taint,  and  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.     Jerc  nilah  call*  her  "  (Jueen  of  IK  i\>n  "— Jrr.  vii.  Ht.     Her  temples  were  al- 
ways in  the  recesses  of  groves. — i^ee  Pictorial  Bible.  -.'Chron.  xv.  Hi.     '•  I'crh.ips  she  is  the 
Aestre  or  Eostrc  of  the  Saxons,  from  whom  our  term  taster  is  derived." — Brown's  Bible 
Diet. 

2  See  note  8,  p.  182.     The  Phoenician  Thammuz,  supposed  to  be  a  personification  of  tho 
sun,  gives  ori},r!ii  in  '  --of  Adonis.     His  festival  .*  at  the  season 
when  theris.                         red  with  them                        '.m^ht  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  rains  and  the  mcltini;  of  the  snow.     Hence  the. -illusion  to  ••  the  blood  of  Thammuz 
yearly  wounded."    The  ritat  at  Byblui  wi                                    table  character.    "  To  this 
day  some  vestiges  of  this  m                           :rj  at  Alcm«>."     Tin                           '  of  this  deity 
at  Alexandria  is  dorribtd  in  one  of  the  Idylls  of  TneocrltUS.     >ee  Spectator,  No.  303. 

I  Pictorial  Bible,  1  Sam.  v.  4.     Dmj  in   Hebrew  means  n  tith.      Fish-idolatry  was  a 
practice  both  of  Kgypt  and  Syria.     It  is  prohibited  I'cut.  iv.  18.    Gninxcl  (An;; 

I  door  ;   another  ex. in,  pic  is  wi  mime-till, 
4  The  t 

iimmon.  a-  that  of  a  deity,  occurs  nowhere  in  Scrip- 
ture except  in  this  passage.  The  particular  idol  meant  cannot  be  identified  The  common 
meaning  of  the  word  is  son:  >  be  a  pomrgranate  tret:  the  idea  eltrativn  or 

tfaltfdnctt  is  also  deduced  from  its  syllables. 
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He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold : 
A  leper  oiice  he  lost,  and  gaiu'd  a  king, 
Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 
His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Whom  he  had  vauquish'd.1    After  these  appear'd 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,2  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods,  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  than  human.    Nor  did  Israel  'scape 
The  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  compos'd 
The  calf  in  Oreb  ;3  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,4 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, — 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pass'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-bora  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 
Belial5  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smok'd  ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  M'd 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ?° 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury  and  outrage  :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sous 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.7 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might : 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 
The  Ionian  gods,  of  Javau's  issue  ;8  held 


1  See  2  Kings  xvi.     The  leper  is  Naaman 


both  < 

(Smith)  Art.  245— vol.'iii.*pp7'i-9." 

5  Belial,  in  Hebrew,  worthlestness.  "  Persons  worthless,  wicked,  and  unruly,  or  tilings 
horrid  and  abominable,  are  termed  children,  men,  or  things  of  Belial."  It  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  word  is  intended  to  be  the  name  of  a  personality.  6  1  Samuel  ii.  12. 

7  Milt<>n  was  perhaps  thinking  of  London,  and  the  revels  of  the  cavaliers  after  the  Re- 
storation. 

The  "Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  denoting  the  countries  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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Gods,  yet  confess'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boasted  parents  :  Titan.  Heaven's  first-born, 
"With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seiz'd 
By  younger  Saturn  ;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's1  son,  like  measure  found  ; 
So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these,  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  bold  Olympus,  rul'd  the  middle  air, 
Their  highest  Heaven  ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff,2 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land  :  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles.3 

FROM  BOOK  SECOND. 
SATAN  PRESIDING  IN  THE  INFERNAL  COTTNCIL. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,* 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,5 

Satan  exalted  sat.  by  merit  rais'd 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplit'ted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heaven,  and,  by  success6  untaught, 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  display'd : 

"  Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  Heaven  ; 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppress'd  and  fall'n, 
I  give7  not  Heaven  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues8  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

thology,  p.  41.  The  L'ranides  or  Titans,  the  children  of  Uranos  and  Gaea  (heaven  and 
earth),  were  overthrown  by  the  Kronidrs,  the  children  of  Kronos  (Saturn) :  the  seat  of 
the  fmmer  was  Crete ;  of  the  latter  the  Thes&alian  Olympus.  Titan  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  is 
applied  to  the  sun.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  study  of  mythology  to  distinguish  between 
particular  national  systems,  and  between  the  historic,  philosophic,  and  religious  schemes 
of  writers  on  the  subjfct.  >cr  Keightlt-y,  p.  In. 

1  Khea  (the  Opcratrix),  translated  in  Latin  by  the  name  Ops,  was  the  female  Titan,  the 
wife  of  Kronos  i^atum)  :  both  deities  are  made  the  same  with  Cybele. 

*  Delphos  in  Phocis,  the  seat  of  Apollo's  oracle;  Dodona  in  Epirus,  the  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  (Xeusi.     The  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes  after  the  Trojan  war. 

*  The  fable  is,  that  tin-  Titan  Kronns  (Saturn),  dethroned  by  his  son  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
fled  into    Italy  (Ilespeiia).      The  Roman  conquests  spread  the  derived  mythology  of 
Greece  over  "  the  Celtic,"  the  western  rountie-  of  Kurope,  to  the"  utmost  isles   of  Britain. 
Milton's  enumeration  of  the  evil  spirits  is  in  imit.ition  of  Homer's  Catalogue  of   Ships, 
and  Virgil's  List  of  Warriors.      "  He  has  comprised  in  13O  beautiful  lines  the  two  learned 
syntagmas  wliich  JrMrii  had  composed  on  the  same  abstruse  subject." — Todd. 

•  Compare  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  Book  iii.  Canto  4,  23.     The  facility  with  which   Hil- 
ton's touch  con  veils  into  purer  gold  the  beauties  of  his  predecessors  in  all  ages  and  lan- 
guages is  a  ccnspicuou*  t'i  alure  of  his  genius. 

5  Compare  Virg.  Aen.    it    W4.     A  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  oriental  monarchs  wa» 
scattering  over  them  gold  dust  and  seed  pearf. 

•  In  the  sense  of  bad  tucceit.  '  Give  not  up.  *  Angelic  essences. 
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Me1  though  just  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven, 

Did  first  create  your  leader ;  next,  free  choice, 

With  what  besides  in  counsel  or  in  fight 

Hath  been  achiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss 

Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 

Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne, 

Yielded  with  full  consent.    The  happier  state 

In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 

Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim, 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 

Of  endless  pain  ?    Where  there  is  then  no  good 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there2 

From  faction ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 

Precedence,  none3  whose  portion  is  so  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Will  covet  more.     With  this  advantage  then 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 

More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 

To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assur'd  us ;  and,  by  what  best  way, 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise,  may  speak." 


SPEECH  OF  BELIAL  EST  THE  DEBATE. 

On  th'  other  side  uprose 
Belial,4  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane  : 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,5  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  :  for  his  thoughts  were  low ; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'rous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began : 

"  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urg'd, 

1  Compare  the  compact  and  classical  composition  of  this  sentence  with  that  in  Book  i. 
44,  "  Him  the  Almighty  power,"  &c. — See  p.  192. 

2  The  placing  of  the  relative  clause  first  is  a  classical  construction,  often  productive  of 
great  force  and  beauty. 

8  The  second  none  requires  another  verb  than  shall  claim  :  this  species  of  zeugma  is  a 
favourite  with  Milton. 

4  See  note  5,  p.  197.  These  introductory  lines  have  been  admired  for  "  the  justness  of 
the  thought,  and  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  the  art  of  the  composition,  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  versification." — Monboddo. 

*  "  Word  for  word  from  the  known  profession  of  the  ancient  sophists." — Bentley.  See 
Aristoph.  Nub.  98,  99,  and  112-115. 
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Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 

Ominous  conjecture1  on  the  whole  success ; 

When  lie,  who  most  excels  in  fact2  of  arm?, 

In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 

And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 

Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge?    The  towers  of  Heaven  arc  fill'd 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 

Impregnable  :3  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions  ;  or,  with  obscure  wing, 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 

Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  wa y 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light :  yet  our  great  enemy, 

All  incorruptible,4  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted  ;  and  the  ethereal  mould,5 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 

Victorious.    Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  fiat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

The  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 

And  that  must  end  us  ;  that  must  be  our  cure, 

To  be  no  more.     Sad  cure !  for  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being,6 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?    And  who  knows, 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can, 

Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  lot  loose  at  once  his  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,7  or  unaware, 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  ?    Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  tln-y  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed, 

-••rv'd,  and  destiu'd  to  rternal  woe  ; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  can  we  suffer  worse?     Is  this  then  worst, 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

>  For  i 

*  In  che  literal  Latin  sense,  deed  or  achievement. 

1  From  ini/ir,  »,//'•  (French i ;  prthcnderc  H,at.) ;  not  to  be  taken  :  the  verb  impre'.r 
rtnte  is  from  i«-/>r«'</w/i/i.»  1 1. .it  ) 

«  Alluding  to  y  .1  of  mingling  the  divine  throne  with  Tartarean  sulphii 

nook  n  »  soil. 

•  Compare  Gray1!  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard — "  For  who  to  dumb  forpc' : 
&e.  "  Want  of  control  over  hii  wrath. 
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What,  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued,  and  struck 

With  Heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ! — this  Hell  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  from  those  wounds  ;  or  when  we  lay 

Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ! — that  sure  was  worse. 

What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 

Awak'd,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or,  from  above, 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  red1  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?    What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 

Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads  ;  while  we  perhaps, 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  htirl'd 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,2  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking3  whirlwinds  ;  or  for  ever  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains  ; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd, 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?    This  would  be  worse. 

War,  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades  ;  for  what  can4  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view?    He  from  Heaven's  height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides  ;5 

Not  more  almighty6  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worse, 

By  my  advice  ;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor's  will.    To  suffer,  as  to  do,7 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 

That  so  ordains  :   this  was  at  first  resolv'd, 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  toe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

1  Red,  from  the  lightning  being  its  weapon,  or  alluding  perhaps  to  Is.  Ixiii.  1—4. 

2  Compare  Aen.  i.  45. 

5  In  etymology  the  same  with  rack,  wreck,  wreak;  "Blow  wind,  come  wrack."— 
Macbeth,  see  p.  106. 

4  Thr  auxiliaries  are  sometimes  used  in  their  generic  sense  without  specific  verbs 
*  Psalm  ii.  4. 

6  Absolute  qualities  are  sometimes  compared  for  poetical  effect.    So  Milman— "Al- 
mighty to  avenge,  almighties!  to  redeem. '•    Fall  of  Jerusalem,  (concluding  line.) 

'  Compare  Satan's  expression,  Book  i.  158. 
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The  sentence  of  their  conqueror  :   this  is  now 

Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear. 

Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 

His  anger  ;  and  perhaps,  thus  far  remov'd, 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 

"With  what  is  punish'd ;  whence  these  raping  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vapour  ;  or,  inur'd,  not  feel ; 

Or,  chang'd  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform M 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light ; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

Worth  waiting  ;  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For1  happy,  though  but  ill,,  for  ill,  not  worst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe." 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth'd  in  reason's  garb, 
Counsell'd  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth. 

SATAN,  IX  HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  UPPER  WORLD,  MEETS  SIX 
AND  DEATH. 

MEANWHILE,  the  adversary2  of  God  and  man, 

Satan,  with  thoughts  iuflam'd  of  highest  design, 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 

Explores  his  solitary  flight :   sometimes 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

As,  when  far  off  at  sea,  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood, 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

Ply  stemming  nighly  toward  the  pole  :s  so  seem'd 

Far  off  the  flying  fiend.     At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds.  lii^rli  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass, 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 

Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  lire, 

Yet  anconsnm'cL     Before  the  gates  t la-re  sat 

On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ;4 

1  For,  viewed  as :  the  meanings  of  this  preposition  are  subtle  and  various. 

*  The  name  Satan  impl  . 

'  For  the  theory  of  this  simile's  construction,  tec  note  t),  p.  198. 

*  The  critics  find  fault  with  the-  introduction  of  llic  abstractions  Sin  and  Death  as  per- 
sonage* in  an  epic  ixiem.     Whether  this  objection  lie  true  or  not,  the  rpis<xlc,  viewed  as  a 
separate  poem,  is  a' noble  allegory.    For  its  interpretation,  sec  James  I.  Ij. 
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The  one  scem'd  woman  to  the  waist  and  fair ; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast ;  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting :   About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds,  never  ceasing,  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,1  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd, 
Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd2  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  :3 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-ling,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  Moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.4    The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either  :  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.5 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides  ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except,6 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd  ; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began  : 

"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated7  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assur'd,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee  : 
Ketire,  or  taste  thy  folly,8  and  learn  by  proof 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven." 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied  : 
"Art  thou  that  traitor-angel,  art  thou  he, 

1  Chose;  see  notes,  p.  199.  2  Supple  monsters;  see  Horn.  Od.  xii.  85;  Ovid, 

Met.  xiv.  51-67.  "  Cerberean  mouths"  is  taken  from  the  latter  passage. 

3  Sicily  is  called  Trinacria  from  the  three  capes  formed  by  its  triangular  shape. 

«  Here  is  a  mixture  of  classical  and  demonological  learning.  Compare  Eschylus, 
Eumenid.  246,  ed.  Scliutz  ;  and  Wierus,  de  Lamlis,  4to,  1582,  Coll.  240,  241.— Todd. 
"  The  ancients  believed  the  moon  greatly  affected  by  magical  practices;  and  the  Latin 
poets  call  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  '  labores  lunas.'" — Richardson. 

5  Ui'ath  is  the  most  successful  of  Milton's  personifications  of  abstract  ideas. 

>  Tnis  species  of  grammatical  or  rather  logical  error  occurs  more  than  once  in  Milton. 

1  Miscreated  and  misbegotten  are  applied  to  physical  attributes  ;  miscreant  is  always 
applied  to  moral  attributes.  8  The  figure  synalcepha  occurs  frequently  in  Milton's 

versification  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  also  in  Chaucer.  If  the  vowel  be  retained  in  pronun- 
ciati'  >n  it  gives  a  freedom  and  liveliness  to  the  rhythm. 
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Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till  then 

Unbroken  ;  and  in  prond  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 

Conjur'd1  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 

And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn'd 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 

Hell-doom'd,  and  breath'st  defiance  here  and  scorn, 

Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord?     Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horror  seize  thec,2  and  pangs  tinfelt  before." 

So  spake  the  grisly3  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.4    On  the  other  side, 
Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  buru'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus5  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
LeveU'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,6  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown  ;7  so  match'd  they  stood  ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe  :8  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 
*  *  * 

From  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov'd  ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 

1  in  its  Latin  sense  of  2  See  note  8.  p.  -'^- 

1  See  note  7.  P-  35  4  An  Knglish  form  of  the  Latin  adjective  "  (Iffurmii* 

•pcnlurius,  the  serpent-bearer,  a  conspicuous  constellation  in  the  northern  he- 
misphere. 

"  JI<Milr<  the  circumstance  that  the  Caspian  is  remarkable  for  its  storms,  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  simile  c,iv<>s  it  distiiictm'ss  and  force. 

1  Johnson  hns  turned  lhU  splendid  thought  against  Milton  himself — "  Such  is  his  ma- 
lignity, that  hell  grows  darker  at  his  frown."  •  The  Mc~s:ah. 
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The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 

Unfastens.     On  a  sudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.1     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array  ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep  ;  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,2  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,3  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions  fierce,4 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embyron5  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 

Light-ann'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow.8 

Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Their  lighter  wings.     To  whom  these  most  adhere, 

He  rules  a  moment :    Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray, 

By  which  he  reigns  :  next  him  high  arbiter 

Chance  governs  all.     Into  this  wild  abyss, 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,7 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  ; 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  while, 

Pondering  his  voyage  :  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross. 

1  Those  lines  have  been  noticed  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  figure  "  echo  to  the 
icnse." 

*  Milton's  pleonasms  are  never  merely  tautological ;  they  are  pregnant  with  imagery. 

3  See  Hesiod's  Theogony,  lift  ;— Ktightley,  41. 

«  See  Ovid's  Chaos,  Met.  i.  7—20.  5  Original,  and  productive  of  future  forma. 

This  atomic  philosophy  is  that  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius. 

7  The  theory  of  a  succession  of  worlds  by  alternate  destruction  and  reproduction  is  a 
favourite  both  with  poetry  and  science ;  and,  possibly,  is  sanctioned  by  revelation. 
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FROM  BOOK  III. 
ADDRESS  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first-born, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeteraal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?*  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  etherial  stream,2 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?     Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  Avert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.3 
Thee  I  revisit  now  Avith  bolder  wing, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,4  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while,  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle5  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphe'au6  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Xight ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare  :7  thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  soA-ran  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Rovisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene8  hath  qnench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  Avander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill,9 
Smit  with  the  loAre  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  halloAv'd  feet,  and  Avarbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit  :10  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equall'd  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I  equall'd  Avith  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maxmides, 
And  Tire.-Us,  and  I'hineus,11  prophets  old: 

1  Viz.  for  presumption.     "  Ood  is  light." — ]  John  i.  S. 

"  lie  adduces  li_;lit  first  as  an  essential  attribute  of  Deity  :  then  as  a  physical  substance 
evoked  into  existence  by  the  Divine  power .     See  Job  xxxviii    l;i.  »  Gen.  i. 

*  lie  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  Dead  Sea;  "  Asphaltic  pool."  Book  i.411.— 
Seep.  l!t"..  '  Utter  darkne*!,  Hill;  wi,l.l!<  •  darkn,ss,  Chaos. 

"  Orpheus  visited  the  infernal  regions  to  regain  his  wife  Kurydice. 
:  Virg.  Am    vi.  I-.").  8  Gutta  S-i 

•  See  note  .1,  p.  l!(l.     "  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grots,  and  wells  from  which  they 
<thf  V  :ved  tiiciriippvllat ions  are  in  Macedonia,  'llussuly,  or  Heotia  (A<-- 
Such  are  Pin  Bdicon.  Hippoei  ne.  Aganippe,   I.e;l>ctliroii,   Parnassus,  Cas- 
tnlia,  and  the  foryciaii  cave." — KdghUey'l  Mytti-  .  148. 

10  From  his  youth  .Milt'm  love.l  a!».\i'  all  ii'isjiiraiion  that  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. — 

•iy  brooks,"—  Ke<iron  and  Siloam. 

11  Thamyrit,  a  Thracian  poet,  struck  blind  by  the  Muses  for  presumption  in  rivalling 
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Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,1  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  venial  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ;2 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.3 

THE  ANGELIC  WORSHIP. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions :  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast4 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant5  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heav'n  removed  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian6  flowers  her  amber  stream : 

th  em. — II.  ii.  504.  Mxou  ides,  an  appellation  of  Homer,  from  Maeonia  (Lydia),  one  of  the 
regions  that  aspired  to  the  honour  of  his  birth.  Tiresias,  a  celebrated  Theban  prophet. 
Ptiineus,  a  king  of  Thrace  or  Bithynia,  struck  with  blindness  for  rashly  prying  into 
futurity. 

1  This  is  one  of  Milton's  picture  words. 

2  Compare  Sam.  Agon.  67-82,  151-103:  Compare  also  the  sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skinner— 
'  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,"  &c. 

"  This  celebrated  complaint  deserves  all  the  praises  which  have  been  given  it,  though 
it  may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrescence  than  an  essential  part  of  the  poem." — 

ddiaon. 

J-   !!•.  v.  iv.  10. 

5  From  a  priv.  and  maraino  (Gr.)  I  wither;  an  unfading  flower;  typical  in  the  lines 

low  of  the  perpetual  youth  supposed  to  have  accompanied  immortality  in  our  first  pa- 
rents. Adj.  amaranthine.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  vivid  red  colour.  AmarantMti 
occurs  in  Lycidas  ;  see  p.  190.  6  He  has  "  Elysian  flowers"  in  L'Allegro,  see  p.  1«6. 
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With  these  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams  ; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jaspar  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd. 

Then,  crown'd  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 

Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven.1 

FROM  BOOK  rv. 
SATAN'S  SOLILOQUY  ox  MOUNT  NIPHATES  IN  SIGHT  OF  PARADISE. 

O  thou,2  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowu'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  king  : 
Ah,  wherefore !  he  deserv'd  ro  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  so  high 

I  'sdain'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe; 

Forgetful  what  from  him  1  still  receiv'd, 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharg'd  ;  what  burthen  then  '! 

O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 

1  The  Apocalypse  supplies  the  icenery  of  this  p 

1  "  Compare  the  opening  speech  in  the  Phoeniss:c  of  Euripides ;  where  Porson  has  re- 
marked, that  Milton  had  one.- in  tended  to  have  written  a  tragedy,  not  an  epic,  and  to  have 
commenced  it  with  this  address  to  the  sun."-  Brydges.  Person's  remark  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  Edward  Philips,  quoted  by  Sir  £.  lirydget. 
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Ambition.     Yet  why  not?  some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 
Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  accuse, 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all? 
Be  then  his  love  accurs'd,  since,  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  curs'd  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission  ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recal  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore  ?    Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep  ; 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Punish er  ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace  : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  cxil'd,  his  new  delight 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

s 
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Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  ivij 

As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know.1 

PARADISE. 

So  on  he2  fares,  and  to  the  border  conies 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  denied ;  and  over-head  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once,  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd  with  gay  cnamell'd  colours  mix'd : 
On  which  the  Sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  showered  the  earth  ;  -so  lovely  seem'd 
That  landscape :  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole3 
Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when,  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic  off  at  sea,  north-cast  winds  blow 
Sabean4  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old' Ocean  smiles. 

EVE'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'tl,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

1  "  The  alternations  of  this  dreadful  speech  strike  and  move  the  mind  like  the  changes  of 
IbetampMt  in  a  dark  nil-lit. "—  HrydRes. 

'-'  Satan.      l''u  •  'run,  to  go. 

3  Imagery  from  tin-  Italian  poets.— Newton. 

«  ftifcrtrti.  an  appellation  of  part  of  Arabia.  AVakpficld  snvs  that  Milton  delineated  thif 
beautiful  description  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  iii.  4W — 'fodd. 
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Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence,  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood1  unmov'd 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven ;  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love.2 

EVENING  IN  PARADISE. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led3 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.4 

EVB's  CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st, 
Unargued  I  obey :  so  God  ordains  ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  Sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 

1  Spread  and  ttood  form  another  instance  of  zeugma.— See  note  3,  p.  199 :  and  compare 
the  example  in  note  1,  p.  203. 

2  The  hint  of  this  incident  is  taken  from  the  fable  of  Narcissus,  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  457.— 


properly."— Stillingfleet.  Compare  Book  v.  166.— See  p.  212. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  parallel  or  comparable  to  this  passage  to  be  found  among  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  or  modern  poetry." — Newton. 
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After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  ascends 
"With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee,  is  sweet. 

SATAN'O  REPLY  TO  GABRIEL. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub !  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  star-pav'd. 

FROM  BOOK  V. 
ADAM  AND  EVE'S  MORNING  HYMN. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare1 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing:  ye,  in  Heaven  ; 
On  Earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright,  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  pri:. 
Thou  Sun,  of  thi~  great  world  both  eye-  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;  sound  his  pra: 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gainM,  ;uul  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon,  that  no\v  imrt'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st, 

1  Psalm  xix.  1 ;  1  Corinthians  xiii.  1-'. 

stoph.  Nub.  2 .!").     l-'s.li.  Si-ptem  Cnntr.  Theb.  :HU' 

.  '';il)ic heroic  line  will  not  apply  to  this  '.or  to 
many  others  in  Milton;  see  several  in  this  passage. 
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With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  tlieir  orb  that  flics  j1 

And  yc  five2  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  yc  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  ruii3 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uucolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  Earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  :  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate*  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  !"5 

1  Our  first  parents  are  made  with  propriety  to  speak  the  astronomy  of  the  eye,  not  that 
of  modern  science. 

2  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  astronomy  reckoned  the  sun  and  moon  among  the  planets. 
he  "  five  other  wandering  fires,"  therefore,  are  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 


note 2,  p.  88. 

3  The  mingling  and  interchange  of  the  four  elements,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  produ- 
cing successive  alterations  in  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  was  a  doctrine 
of  ancient  philosophy,  borrowed  from  Orpheus.    Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  33.  —  See  Newton's 
Note.    Multiform  ,•  compare  with  deform,  Book  i   70fi-  —  Seep.  204. 

4  "Hark  !  hark  1  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings  !"  —  Shakesp.  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3.  — 
See  p.  128. 

s  Compare  this  hymn  with  Psalm  cxlviii.,  and  with  that  of  Thomson  on  the  Seasons. 
It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  unites  in  a  singular  degree  the  at- 
tributes of  sublimity  and  beauty.  The  fourth  book,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifth,  em- 
brace the  most  merely  beautiful  parts  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  has  been  said  that  Milton, 
when  he  de.  cends  to  the  beautiful,  borrows;  when  he  soars  to  the  sublime,  he  creates. 
The  mind  that  winders  over  nature,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature,  as  that  of  Milton 
had  done,  imbibes  beauty  at  every  step,  until  the  fulness  of  its  riches  cannot  distinguish 
its  own  creations  from  its  acquisitions.  Hence  the  best  poets  borrow  without  a  taint  of 
plagiarism,  without  the  si  artow  of  want  of  originality.  Sublimity  in  literature  is  a  rarrr 
quality,  and  cannot  be  imitated  without  instant  recognition  by  the  imitator  himself,  and 
much  more  by  his  readers. 
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FROM  BOOK  VI. 
THE  MESSIAH. 

He,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat  ; 
And  the  third  sacred  morn  began  to  shine, 
Dawning  through  Heaven.    Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn.1 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous  ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  Avheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd 
Of  radiant  Urim,2  work  divinely  wrought, 
Ascended  ;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat  eagle-wing'd,3  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
And  quiver  with  three-bolted4  thunder  stor'd ; 
And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roll'd 
Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire  : 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints,5 
He  onward  came  ;  far  off  his  coming  shone  ; 
And  twenty  thousand6  (I  their  number  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen  : 
He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  robe  sublime7 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 
Illustrious  far  and  wide. 


OVERTHROW  OF  THE  REBEL  AXGEI.S. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  chang'd 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld, 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four8  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orl>s 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night,9  under  his  burning  wl>< 

1  Frek.  i.  4^-27. 

I'n totial  llililr,  Exrxl.  xxviii.  :t<>.     /'/u.n;>'.'/ .-  compare  lilies,  vi.  11. 
1  The  other  insignia  of  the  goddess  Victory  wtrettti  l.:mrel  erown  and  the  Palm  branch. 
"tel.p.ISM.  *  Jude  14.— "  Hit  earning  thone ,-''  see  L'  Thcss.  ii.  a. 

MI.  17. 

7  Ps.  xviii.  10—14;  Ps.  Ixviii.  4—33.     Compare  also  I  lab.  iii.  3—15. 
«  t'imr,  i.  e.  the  cherubic  thanes  of  the  preceding  extract. 
»  Horn.  11.  i.  47. 
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The  stedfast  empyrean1  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arriv'd  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Plagues  :  they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt : 
O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode, 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate, 
That  wish'd  the  mountains  now  might  be  again2 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold- visag'd  Four 
Distinct3  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spirit  in  them  rul'd  ;  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accurs'd,  that  wither'd  all  their  strength, 
And  of  then-  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  chcck'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley  ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 
The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrors,  and  with  furies,  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven  ;  which,  opening  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclos'd 
Into  the  wasteful  deep  :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urg'd  them  behind  :   headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven  ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit.4 

FROM  BOOK  XI. 
MICHAEL  SHOWS  TO  ADAM  THE  FUTURE  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

It  was  a  hill, 
Of  Paradise  the  highest ;  from  whose  top 

1  The  highest  heaven;  the  fire-region  (Gr.  pyr).    See  Ovid,  Meti.  27.    Ether  has  the 
same  idea,  from  Gr.  aitho,  I  burn,  or  shine ;— sky,  the  shadow-region  (Gr.  skia)  ;— welkin, 
the  cloud-region  (Ger.  tcolke) ;— firmament,  ihcfixed  or  solid-refjion,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  stereoma  .- — crystalline,  unites  the  ideas  of  solidity  and  clearness  (Gr.  krustallot, 
ice,  glass) — hyaline,  does  the  same  (Gr.  hualo$,  glass) ; — heaven,  has  been  said  to  be  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  heave  ,•  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  change  of  the  German  himmel ; — 
lift  (Scotch)  has  a  similar  origin  assigned  it;  it  is  the  German  In/I. — See  Book  iii.  715- 

2  Milton  in  the  preceding  battles  has,  in  imitation  of  Hesiod  and  Ovid,  in  describing  the 
Giant  war,  made  mountains  the  weapons  of  the  angels  against  each  other.    Compare  Rev. 
iv.  1H. 

*  Used  in  the  literal  Latin  sense,  punctured  or  spotted.  The  same  remark  applies  lopcr- 
niciuus,  a  few  lines  below. 

«  The  critics  strain  panegyric  in  their  admiration  of  this,  and  similar  passages  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books. 
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The  hemisphere  of  Earth,  in  clearest  kon,1 

Stretch' d  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 

Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider  looking  round, 

Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  Tempter  M-t 

Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness ; 

To  show  him  all  Earth's  kingdoms,  and  their  glory.* 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 

City  of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destin'd  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can,3 

And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir's4  throne, 

To  Paquin  of  Sinsean5  kings  ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  great  Mogul,6 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese  ;7  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan8  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar9 

In  Mosco  ;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance,10 

Turchestan-born  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  Negus11  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritim  kings 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south  ; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world  :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume,12 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  scat 

l  Prospect.— See  note  1 1 ,  p.  3.  *  Luke  i  v. 

*  Cambalu,   Pekin  :  Cathay,  China:  Cathaian  Can;  at  the  period  of  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo,  from  whom  these  names  are  taken,  China  was  subject  to  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan. — See  Robertson's  America,  Book  i. 

4  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  Beg     Sanmrcand  was  his  capital-    See  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  ch.  65. 

5  Paquin,  I'ckin,  the  same  with  (.\nnlml\i  ••  "  in  Milton's  time  the  geography  of  the  far 

•o;  and.  ha' ing  heard  both  names,  he  c'  knoun  that 

they  referred  to  t  he  same  city."     The  Stret  and  the  Sina,  the  remotest  people  of  the  East, 
are  'of  di .ubtfnl  locality. 

6  The  Moguls  were  the  Mahomedan  Tartar  dynasty  of  Hindostan.     Their  capital  wai 
Agra,  ultimately  Delhi.— Si—  Gibbon,  vol.  xi. 

*  Malacca,  and  perhaps  the  Peguan  coast,  formed  the  CJifrtonnftiit  Aurea. 

*  Kcbatana  (modern  Hamadan)  w.is  ihe  Median  or  north  capital  of  the  Persian  empire; 
Susa  was  the  southern  :  the  former  was  the  summer,  the  latter  the  winter  residence. 

rioneously  identified  with  Ccetar  (Kaiser,  Ger.):    Tzar  (the  correct  form)  is,  in 

M.ivollie,  tin: 

10  By:<i>ilitti» ,  Constantinople.    For  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  see  Gibbon,  vol. 
x.  eh 

I'  The  emperor  of  Abys-'nia  ( J\Y<;C.f,  in  Kthiopic,  \*t:h:;ii .-  his  style  is  "  Xfyfoa  Kayattf.* 

King  of  the  kings,  viz.  of  Kthio|  ,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 

nortnem  frontier  of  Abyssinia —/  inferior  coa<t  fi  'tnba- 

C  are  on  the  ea*t  shrre  of  Africa. — Hrure  i  Sofala:  from  the  re- 

icmblanceof  thcsy  -M-rally. 

—Ala  •  cond  of  the  Al>as>id  caliphs  :  si-e  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  ch.  62  :  after  the  d'i- 

n  of  the  caliphate,  more  Ihan  t'  norlh -western  Africa  bore  this  name. 

>;mded  riches 

wore  ;   il  was  in  tlii--.  country  that  Sir  Walter  Kiilcigh  placed 

his  imaginary  i;old  mine.  irbi.il.      Ccryon't  tout,  thr 

niards;  from  the  ancient  king  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  sLiin  by  Hercules. 
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Of  Atabalipa ;  and  yet  rnispoil'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado. 


HUMAN  ILLS. 

Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark ; 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd :  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic-pangs. 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,1  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them,  triumphant,  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Well  observe 

The  rule  of  Not  too  much ;  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return, 
So  may'st  thou  live  ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd  ;  for  death  mature. 
This  is  Old  Age  ;  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then, 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  life. 


EXPULSION  OP  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

From  the  other  hill 

To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 

1  Emaciation  (Or.  maraino,  I  wither). 
T 
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Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening-mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish1  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd,2 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  •which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust,3 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime  ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms  : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide  : 
They,  hand  in  hand,  Avith  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.4 


FROM  PARADISE  REGAINED. 
BOOK  IV. 
ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold 
Where  on  the  .5£gean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,5  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, — 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,6 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

>  Marsh. 

•  lleber  borrows  this  line  in  the  "  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea" — 

"  Blazed  broad  and  tierce  the  brandished  torch  of  God." 
3  Parched  (Lat.  admin*). 

*  "  The  poetical  im  i^t  ry  of  this  passage  is  splendid,  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  pa- 

•:il  of  a  majestic  coiicisciie-s." — Brydges. 

3  11.  ii.  M<;.  — Newton.     A iicu-nt  writers'  celebrate  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  air.     Eye 
.-  Sparta  and  Athens  were  termed  the  i  yes  of  (ireoce.     Athens  might  be  pecu- 
t'rom  her  eminence  in  intellect.      Athens  was  celebrated  for  her  hospi- 
tality to  men  of  genius  and  to  strangers  generally.    See  Dunster's  Note,  and  Potter's 
Greek  Antiq  ~<Hi>\d',  ]>.  71C. 

•hoolof  Pj.ito.    See  Potter,  p.  44.     Attic  bird,  the  nightingale.     Philomela,  who 
iged  into  this  bird,  was  the  daughter  of  Pmdion,  king  of  \  <uid,  Met. 

ri.  424— »:,.  one  of  Milton's  picture  words.     The  w'lolt  line  ha- 

mired  for  the  b  .•tutyot'it-  construction.  Ilinntllus,  a  mountain  district  near  \thens,  in 
.«till  celebrated  for  its  honey,  I  listui,  a  stream  near  Athens,  where  Plato  has  placed  th* 
scene  of  his  Phaidrus. — Newton. 
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Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long  ; 

There  flowery  hill  Ilymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream  :   within  the  walls,  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his,1  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world ; 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand  ;  and  various-measur'd  verse, 

^Eolian  charms  and  Dorian2  lyric  odes  ; 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeug'd  for  his  own  :3 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv'd 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  :4 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece5 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof  d  house 

Of  Socrates  :6  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men,  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

1  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander.    His  school 
at  Athens  was  the  Lycseum. — See  Potter,  p.  41.     Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  taught 
in  the  ttoa  or  portico,  called  Pcerile  (painted!:  hence,  in  English  poetry,  such  phrases  as 
"  toldiers  of  the  porch"  are  applied  to  the  Stoics.     "  Power  of  harmony  ;"  music  was  one 
of  the  chief  branches  of  a  Greek  liberal  education. — See  Potter  (Boyd),  pp.  665, 666. 

2  Eolian,  alludes  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  natives  of  the  Isle  of 
Lesbos,  colonised  by  the  Hellenic  tribe  Eolians.    Doric  refers  to  the  odes  of  Pindar ;  for 
the  latter,  see  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature,  lecture  i. 

*  Meletigenet ;  Homer  was  alleged  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles, 


the  Greek  Anthology.— Newton. 

"  Chorus  or  iambic:"  "The  two  constituent  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  were  the 
dialogue,  wiitten  chiefly  in  the  iambic  measure;  and  the  chorus,  which  consisted  of  va- 
rious measures." — Newton.  "  Brief  sententious  precepts  ;"  "  This  particularly  applies 
to  Euripides,  who,  next  to  Homer,  was  Milton's  favourite  Greek  author." — Dunster. 
"  Fate,  chance,"  &c.  "  The  arguments  most  frequently  selected  by  the  Greek  tragic 
writers,  were  the  accomplishment  of  some  oracle,  or  some  supposed  decree  of  fate  " — 
Punster.  "  High  notions,"  &c.  "  Actions"  refers  to  fate  and  chance  ;  "  pastiont"  to  the 
peripetia  or  "  change''  of  fortune.— Dunster. 

5  Alluding  to  Aristophanes,  speaking  of  Pericles,  Acharn.  531. — Newton  and  Dunster. 
Pericles  "  Kulrained  over  Greece"  to  Artaxerxes'  throne;  Demosthenes  to  that  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

8  "  From  heaven,"  &c.,  alluding  either  to  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  27(Calton)  ;  or  to  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Disp.  v.  4  (Waiburton  and  Thyer)  —  Newton.  "  Wisest  of  men;"  see  Plato  in  Apolog. 
Socrat.  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  Lib.  i.  Rollin,  Book  ix.  Cb.  4,  Sect.  3. 
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Of  academics  old  and  new,1  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 
These  rales  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
"Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd.1 

FROM  SAMSOX  AGONISTES. 
CHORUS. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  Is 
That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 

Or  might  I  say  contrarious,4 
Temper's!  thy  providence  through  his  short  course, 

Not  evenly,  as  thou  rul'st 
The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatures  mute, 

Irrational  aud  brute. 
Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 

That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer-fly, 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remember'd ; 
But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
"With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorn'd, 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 

Amidst  their  height  of  noon, 
Changest  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  favours  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission, 
But  thnnv'st  them  lower  than  thou  did'st  exalt  them  high, — 

Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission  ; 
Oft  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  tl>\\  U  a  prey,*  or  else  captfv'd ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrati-ful  multitude. 
If  these  they  Wapf,  perhaps,  in  poverty, 
"With  sickness  and  disease  tlum  bow'st  them  down, 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd 

1  Socrates  was  the  instructor  of  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic  school.     Quincti- 
lian  calls  him  "fons  i>liilc»op!\onim,"  i.  In. — Xewton.     Or  Milton  alludes  to  ./Elian. 
Hist.  xiii.  22. — Dm:  "<rf  new ;"    "  The  Academic  sect  of  philosophers,  like 

the  Greek  comedy,  had  its  three  epochs— old,  middle,  and  new." — Dunster. 

*  Satan  mlilre-^cs  this  to  our  Sa\  iour. 

*  An  imitation  of  the  chorus  in  Seneca's  "  Hippolytus." — Thyer. 

4  "  This  seems  to  me  a  harsh  word,  though  Tod'd  shows  it' was  used  by  Chaucer." — 
£ry<Jge».  »  Horn.  II.  i.  4. 
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In  crude  old  age ; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet,  causeless,  suffering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days  :  in  fine, 
Just,  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end.1 


FROM  THE  SONNETS, 
"ON  HIS  BEINO  ARRIVED  TO  THB  AGB  OF  TWENTY-THREE." 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  show'th. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth, 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endn'th. 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye. 

"  ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIKDMONT." 

Avenge,  oh  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,2  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant  ;3  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.4 

1  Not  an  impugnation  of  Providence,  but  an  attempted  consolation  of  the  sufferer.  The 
whole  passage  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  republican  party  after  the  Ke- 
utoration,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  poet  in  his  latter  days. 

z  Cromwell  interfered,  with  great  dignity  and  effect,  to  counteract  the  Savoyard  per- 
lecutions. 

5  The  Pope  wears  a  triple  crown. 

«  Babylonian  woe,  Antichrist.— Warburton.     See  Rev.  xviii.  4. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  HORACE  ODES,  I.  5. 

What  slender  youth,  bedewed  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  ?     For  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?     Oh,  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms, 

Unwonted,  shall  admire ! — 
Who  now  enjoys  thee, — credulous, — all  gold, 
Who,  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.     Hapless  they, 

To  whom  thou  untried  seem'sf  fair  !    Me  in  my  vow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stern  God  of  sea. 


[WE  are  compelled  by  our  limits  and  other  considerations  to  omit  several  of  the  poets 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Habington,  Pavenant,  Cleveland, 
Fanshaw,  Vaughan,  Marvel,  Denham,  Roscommon,  &c.  Some  of  them  mark  the  faitine 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  others  are  the  originators  of  the  school 
of  poetry,  of  which  Dryden  is  the  type  and  the  chief.  Waller  and  Denham  are  praised 
as  important  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  harmony  and  strength  of  modern  versification. 
—See  Johnson's  Lives  of  these  two  poets.] 


SAMUEL  BUTLER. 
(1612-1680.) 

THB  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  Hudibras  are  scanty  and 
obscure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  received  a  university  education  ;  for,  though  alleged  to  have  re- 
sided some  years  at  Cambridge,  he  is  not  known  to  have  matriculated  in  any 
college.  He  is  afterwards  found  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  learned  Selden.  He  appears  again,  prtbably 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  prototype  of  Hudibras.  The  Restoration 
brought  to  his  fortunes  a  gleam  of  hope.  He  obtained  employment  as  se- 
cretary to  the  Earl  of  Carbery.  Having  lost  his  wife's  fortune  through  bad 
securities,  he  became  an  author,  and  published  in  1  (i63  the  first  part  of  his 
Satire.  It  was  received  with  unbounded  popularity,  and  was  made  known 
at  court  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  author,  however, 
was  unrewarded,  except  by  an  occasional  present  of  L.300  from  the  king. 
In  the  subsequent  years  he  published  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his  poem  ; 
and  died  in  indigence  in  1 680.  The  neglect  of  the  king  is  the  more  criminal, 
since  the  Satire  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  piece  of  good  service  to  the 
royalist  cause.  Broad  caricature  and  miraculous  force  of  wit  exert  their 
united  strength  to  hold  up  the  puritan  party  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  The 
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idea  of  the  piece  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  Cervantes  ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two  works.  Hudibras  is  thoroughly  English.  The 
whole  poem  is  a  continual  sparkle  of  brilliancy,  adorned  by  the  resources  of 
immense  learning  ;  language,  character,  and  imagery  are  moulded  at  the 
author's  will.  No  rhyme  is  so  complicated  that  he  wants  words  to  form  its 
counterpart ;  no  image  so  remote  that  his  hand  cannot  compel  it  into  his 
service.  The  work  is  unfinished,  and,  from  the  range  of  years  over  which  it 
was  published,  the  plan  is  desultory  and  incompact.  The  perusal  of  Hudi- 
bias  is  diet  so  solid,  that  it  should  be  taken  by  little  at  a  time.  It  is  one  of 
those  works  whose  epigrammatic  practical  wisdom  has  woven  itself  into  the 
phraseology  of  the  language.  The  popularity  of  Hudibras  caused  forgeries 
of  the  author's  style  after  his  death.  "  Genuine  remains,"  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  published  in  1759,  by  MrThyer,  from  manuscripts  left  in  possession  of 
Butler's  friend  Mr  Longueville. 


SIR  HUDIBRAS  AND  HIS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

When  civil  dudgeon1  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why, 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears ; 
*  *  * 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

By  long- eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood, 

That  never  bowed  his  stubborn  knee 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry, 

Nor  put  up  blow  but  that  which  laid 

Knight  worshipful  on  shoulder  blade. 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 

Either  for  cartel  or  for  warrant, 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 

That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle  ; 

Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 

And  styled  of  war  as  well  as  peace.2 

(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 

Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 

But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 

1  Altered  in  the  second  edition  to  "fury .-"  dudgeon,  primarily  is  a  dagger  (see  p.  225), 
or  rather  the  wooden  heft  of  it.— See  Gilford's  Jon'son,  vol.  v.  p.  96. 

"  The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  justice,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  autho- 
rity and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance,  ranges  the  country  to  repress  superstition  and 
correct  abuses,  accompanied  by  an  Independent  clerk,  disputatious  and  obstinate,  with 
whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  conquers  him." — Johnson.  "Swaddle,"  alleged  here  to 
mean,  to  beat,  or  cudgel. 
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Some  hold  the  one  and  some  the  other ; 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain  ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 

That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fool. 

*  *  * 

We  grant,  altho'  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Besides,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak, 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted, 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 

*  *  * 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic. 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side: 
On  either  which  he  could  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  sdll  confute. 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument, — a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard — is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be — an  owl ; 
A  calf — an  alderman  ;  a  goose — a  justice  ; 
And  rooks — committee-men  and  trustees.1 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination. 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric — he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  tin-re  (lew  a  trope. 
And  when  he  happeu'd  to  break  off 
I'  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
He  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 
Use,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  lie  talked  like  other  folk; 
"For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

1  Members  of  the  committees  for  conducting  the  sequestrations  or  receiving  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  vanquished  royalists.  Trusttet  appointed  to  the  trust-charge  of  crown, 
church,  or  other  lands,  seized  by  the  republican  government.— See  Scott's  Woodstock. 
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But,  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich  ; 
A  Babylonish1  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect. 
It  was  a  parti-colour'd  dress 
Of  patched  and  piebald  languages. 
Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
As  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  he  had  talked  three  parts  in  one. 
Which  made  some  think  when  he  did  gabblo 
They  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS  8WO11D  AND  DAGGER. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side 
Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devour'd,  it  was  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  scorned  to  lurk  in  case, 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

#  *  #  * 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 
When  it  had  stabbed  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread, 
•     Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  tho'  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  'twould  not  care ; 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth  : 

1  Babylonish  dresses  were  distinguished  by  variety  and  glitter  of  ornament — See  Sil. 
Ital.  xiv.  657. 
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It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer,1 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure  ; 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 


MODERN  WARFARE  SATIRIZED. 

'Tis  true,  our  modem  way  of  war 
Is  grown  more  politic  by  far, 
But  not  so  resolute  and  bold, 
Nor  tied  to  honour  as  the  old. 
For  now  they  laugh  at  giving  battle, 
Unless  it  be  to  herds  of  cattle, 
Or  fighting  convoys  of  provision, 
The  whole  design  o'  th'2  expedition ; 
And  not  with  downright  blows  to  rout 
The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out. 
As  fighting,  in  all  beasts  of  prey, 
And  eating,  are  performed  one  way  ; 
To  give  defiance  to  their  teeth, 
And  fight  their  stubborn  guts  to  death. 
And  those  achieve  the  highest  renoAvn 
That  bring  the  others'  stomach  down. 
There's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming ; 
All  dangers  are  reduced  to  famine  : 
And  feats  of  arms,  to  plot,  design, 
Surprise,  and  stratagem,  and  mine  ; 
But  have  no  need  nor  use  for  courage, 
Unless  it  be  for  glory,  or  forage : 
For  if  they  fight,  'tis  but  by  chance, 
When  one  side  venturing  to  advance, 
And  come  uncivilly  too  near, 
Are  charg'd  unmercifully  i'  th'  rear ; 
And  forced  with  terrible,  resistance 
To  keep  hereafter  at  a  distance, 
To  pick  out  ground  t'  encamp  upon, 
Where  store  of  largest  rivers  run, 
That  serve  instead  of  peaceful  barriers 
To  part  th'  engagements  of  their  warriors  ; 
Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip, 
And  only  encounter  at  bo-peep. 
For  men  are  found  the  stouter  hearted 
The  certainer  they're  to  be  parted  ; 
And  therefore  post  themselves  in  bogs, 

1  Alluding  to  Cromwell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  brewers  in  his  native 
town,  Huntingdon.  This  circumstance  formed  a  favourite  subject  of  merriment  with  the 
cavaliers.  Sir  Samuel  l.uke  (if  Hudibras  be  intended  for  his  portrait)  was  an  officer  in 
Cromwell's  army  ;  hence  the  dagger  "  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer." 

*  The  synala-pha,  an  ornament  in  Milton  and  Chaucer,  is  often  harsh  and  nigged  in 
Butler,  Cowley,  and  the  metaphysical  poets  from  Donne  downwards. 
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As  th'  ancient  mice  attacked  the  frogs  ;l 
And  made  their  mortal  enemy, 
The  water-rat,  their  strict  ally. 
For  'tis  not  now,  who's  stont  and  bold  ? 
But  who  bears  hunger  best  and  cold  ? 
And  he's  approved  the  most  deserving 
Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving : 
And  he  that  routs  most  pigs  and  cows,  is 
The  formidablest  man  of  prowess. 
So  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
That  triumphed  o'er  the  British  Sea,2 
Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners, 
And  lobsters,  'stead  of  cuirassiers  ; 
Engaged  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  muscles  ; 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops, 
Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war, 
To  wait  on  his  triumphal  car  ; 
But  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sup, 
More  bravely  ate  his  captives  up  ; 
And  left  all  war,  by  his  example, 
Reduced  to  victualling  a  camp  well. 


FROM  THE  "  GENUINE  REMAINS." 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SATIRE  ON  THE  WEAKNESS  AND  MISERY  OF 
MAN.3 

Who  would  believe  that  wicked  earth, 
Where  nature  only  brings  us  forth 
To  be  found  guilty  and  forgiven, 
Should  be  a  nursery  for  heaven, 
When  all  we  can  expect  to  do 
Will  not  pay  half  the  debt  we  owe, 
And  yet  more  desperately  dare, 
As  if  that  wretched  trifle  were 
Too  much  for  the  eternal  powers, 
Our  great  and  mighty  creditors, 
Not  only  slight  what  they  enjoin, 
But  pay  it  in  adulterate  coin  ? 
We  only  in  their  mercy  trust, 
To  be  more  wicked  and  unjust : 
All  our  devotions,  vows,  and  prayers, 

1  Hosier's  Frog  and  Mouse  War.  "  Water-rat,"  the  Dutch.    2  See  Suetonius,  Calig.  46. 

»  "  In  this  composition  the  reader  will  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  Butler  in  a  light  in 
which  he  has  not  hitherto  appeared.  Everything  almost  that  he  has  wrote  is  »  *  in 
an  arch  and  droll  humour.  In  this  he  is  serious  and  severe."  The  "  Remains,"  among 
many  subjects  of  a  more  general  nature,  range  over  a  wide  sphere  of  satire  of  the  follies, 
opinions,  literature,  &c.  of  Butler's  age. 
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Are  our  own  interest,  not  theirs  : 
Our  offerings  when  we  come  t'  adore, 
But  begging  presents,  nothing  more : 
The  purest  business  of  our  zeal 
Is  but  to  err  by  meaning  well, 
And  make  that  meaning  do  more  harm, 
Than  our  worst  deeds  that  are  less  warm : 
For  the  most  wretched  and  perverse 

Does  not  believe  himself  he  errs. 

*  *  * 

Our  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fantastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord, 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 
Our  noblest  piles  and  stateliest  rooms 
Are  but  ont-houses  to  our  tombs : 
Cities,  though  e'er  so  great  and  brave, 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave. 
Our  bravery  's  but  a  vain  disguise 
To  hide  us  from  the  world's  dull  eyes, 
The  remedy  of  a  defect, 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  deck'd ; 
Yet  makes  us  swell  with  pride,  and  boast 
As  if  we  had  gained  by  being  lost. 

That  wealth,  that  bounteous  Fortune  sends, 
As  presents  to  her  dearest  friends, 
Is  oft  laid  out  upon  the  purchase 
Of  two  yards  long  in  parish  churches ; 
And  those  too  happy  men  that  bought  it, 
Had  lived,  and  happier  too,  without  it. 
For  what  does  vast  wealth  bring,  but  cheat, 
Law,  luxury,  disease,  and  debt, 
Pain,  pleasure,  discontent,  and  sport, 
An  easy-troubled  life,  and  short  ? 

FROM  "  MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS." 

Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 
Opinions  true  or  false  engage  ? 
And,  'cause  they  govern  all  mankind, 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind, 

All  claim  an  equal  interest, 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
And,  as  one  shield1  that  fell  from  heaven 
Was  counterfeited  by  eleven, 

1  TheAnclle  of  Numa.  To  prevent  the  tlieft  of  this  Palladium,  the  king  ordered  eleven 
others  to  br  made  exactly  similar  to  it.  .mil  <lrju>si!rd  with  it  in  the  temple  of  Mars  under 
the  charge  of  the  Salii.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  370—388.— Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.  (Boyd),  pp.  2Xj, 
£51. 
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The  better  to  secure  the  fate 

And  lasting  empire  of  a  state, 

The  false  are  numerous,  and  the  true, 

That  only  have  the  right,  are  few. 

Hence  fools  that  understand  them  least 

Are  still  the  fiercest  in  contest. 


Far  greater  numbers  have  been  lost  by  hopes 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes, 
And  other  ammunitions  of  despair, 
Were  ever  able  to  despatch  by  fear. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

Some  people's  fortunes,  like  a  weft  or  stray, 
Are  only  gained  by  losing  of  their  way. 


COWLEY. 
(1608-1674.) 

IN  the  period  of  his  reputation,  Cowley,  as  well  as  Butler,  precedes  Mil- 
ton :  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  grocer  in  London.  The  death  of  his  father  before  his  birth,  entailed 
on  his  mother  a  struggle  to  procure  him  a  classical  education.  He  was  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  enter  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  perusal  of  Spencer's 
Fairy  Queen  in  his  childhood,  he  says  himself,  made  him  irrecoverably  a  poet. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  published  a  volume  of  pieces,  containing  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,"  written  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  "  Constantia  and  Phi- 
Ictus,"  composed  two  years  afterwards  ;  both  are  productions  of  miraculous 
precocity.  After  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  ejected  from 
Cambridge  by  the  Parliamentary  visiters :  he  sheltered  himself  amid  the  loy- 
alty of  Oxford.  On  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  Parliament,  he  joined  the 
court  of  the  exiled  queen  in  France,  and  was  for  several  years  employed  as  a 
confidential  secretary,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  office  had  the  important 
and  laborious  duty  of  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  that  princess  with 
her  husband  and  his  party  in  England.  Cowley  returned  to  England  in  1656, 
with  the  view,  it  has  been  said,  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  the  exiled  king : 
he  was  discovered  and  seized,  but  was  ultimately  released.  He  assumed  the 
apparent  profession  of  a  physician,  and  procured  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  his  Latin  work  on  Plants, 
in  six  books,  partly  in  elegiac,  partly  in  heroic  verse. 

At  the  Restoration,  Cowley  found  himself,  like  many  others  whose  services 
and  sacrifices  for  the  king  had  been  great,  neglected  and  unrewarded.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  by  the  kindness  of  powerful  friends,  he  obtained  a  favour- 
able lease  of  some  of  the  queen's  lands,  and  had  before  him  the  prospect  of 
retirement,  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  of  a  competence  equal  to  his  un- 
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ambitious  wants.  His  solitude  appears  not  to  have  yielded  him  the  satisfac- 
tion he  expected.  He  died  at  liia  house  in  CherUey,  in  1067,  of  a  disease  of 
the  lungs  caught  through  means  of  a  neglected  cold.  He  was  interred  with 
great  magnificence  in  Westminster,  between  Spencer  and  Chaucer.  "  King 
Charles  pronounced, '  that  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a  better  man 
in  England.' "  Cowley's  "  countenance  and  deportment  were  sweet  and 
amiable,  a  real  index  of  his  mind  ;  in  his  manners  and  person  there  was 
nothing  singular  or  affected  ;  he  had  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
the  humility  of  a  Christian." 

His  poetical  works  consist  of  Miscellanies,  many  of  the  pieces  being  com- 
posed in  his  early  youth  ;  Epistles,  Elegies,  &c.  ;  the  Mistress,  a  collection  of 
cold  metaphysical  love  poems  ;  translations  of  Pindaric  Odes  ;  Odes  in  the 
etvle  of  Pindar  ;  imitations  of  these  compositions  became  a  rage  for  half  a 
century  after :  the  Latin  books  "of  Plants ;"  Anacreontics ;  and  the  Davideis, 
a  heroic  poem  in  rhyming  couplets,  which  was  to  have  been  in  twelve  books, 
but  the  poet  completed  only  four.  The  greater  portion  was  composed  while 
he  was  at  the  university.  The  Davideis  evinces  prodigious  learning,  but  it  is 
condemned  as  heavy  and  uninteresting,  and  loaded  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
false  taste. 

Cowley  is  the  greatest  of  the  class  of  poets  in  the  seventeenth  century 
whom  Johnson  terms  the  metaphysical  school,  of  which  Donne  was  the  father. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  "  metaphysical"  style  is  the  affectation  of  re- 
mote and  uncommon  imagery,  often  drawn  from  scientific  sources,  and  ana- 
tomized with  a  hair-splitting  minuteness.  Cowley's  writings  are  so  deeply 
imbued  with  this  spirit,  that  he  sometimes,  apparently  unconsciously,  bor- 
rows the  very  words  and  images  of  Donne.  His  style  is  unequal,  rising 
frequently  to  nervous  grandeur,  sinking  often  to  the  simplicity  of  puniness. 
His  vast  learning,  however,  renders  his  works  an  exhaustless  well  of  instruc- 
tion. His  prose  writing  in  his  prefaces  and  essays  is  remarkable  for  purity 
and  unaffected  elegance. 


FROM  THE  MISCELLANIES. 
THE  MOTTO. 

TENTANDA  VIA  EST,  QUA  MB  QUOQUK  POSSjIM 

TOLLKRE  HL'MO,  VICTORCJUK  VIR^M  VOLITARB  PER  ORA. 

Viry.  Georg.  iii.  8. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own? 
I  shall,  liki;  beasts  or  common  people,  die, 

Unless  you  write  my  elegy  ; 
"Whilst  others  great,  by  being  born,  are  grown  ; 

Their  mothers'  labour,  not  their  own. 
Iii  this  scale  gold,  in  tli'  other  fame  docs  lie, 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high. 
Tlu-sf  mm  are  Fortune's  jewels,  moulded  bright; 

lirotight  forth  with  their  own  lire  and  light : 
If  I,  her  vulgar  slime,  I'.ir  either  look, 

Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strook. 
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Yet  I  must  on.     What  sound  is't  strikes  mine  car  ? 

Sure  I  Fame's  trumpet  hear  : 
It  sounds  like  the  last  trumpet ;  for  it  can 

Kuise  up  the  buried  man. 
Unpast  Alps  stop  me ;  but  I'll  cut  them  all, 

And  march,  the  Muses'  Hannibal. 
Hence,  all  the  flattering  vanities  that  lay 

Nets  of  roses  in  the  way  ! 
Hence,  the  desire  of  honours  or  estate, 

And  all  that  is  not  above  Fate ! 
Hence,  Love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days, 

Which  intercepts  my  coming  praise. 
Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books,  and  lead  me  on  ; 

'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Welcome,  great  Stagyrite  I1  and  teach  me  now 

All  I  was  born  to  know : 
Thy  scholar's  victories  thou  dost  far  out-do  ; 

He  conquer'd  th'  earth,  the  whole  world  you. 
Welcome,  leam'd  Cicero  !  whose  blest  tongue  and  wit 

Preserves  Rome's  greatness  yet : 
Thou  art  the  first  of  orators ;  only  he 

Who  best  can  praise  thee,  next  must  be. 
Welcome  the  Mantuan  swan,  Virgil2  the  wise ! 

Whose  verse  walks  highest,  but  not  flies ; 
Who  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage. 
Tell  me,  ye  mighty  Three !  what  shall  1  do 

To  be  like  one  of  you  ? 
But  you  have  climb 'd  the  mountain's  top,  there  sit 

On  the  calm  flourishing  head  of  it,3 
And,  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upwards  go, 

See  us,  and  clouds  below. 

FKOM  THE  HYMN  TO  LIGHT. 


Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 
Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine : 
From  thy  great  sire  they  came,  thy  sire,  the  Word  Divine. 


Thou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay, 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey ; 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

1  Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagyra,  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.     H« 
»as  the  instructor  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Virgil  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Andes  on  the  Mincius,  near  Mantua. 
•  Johnson  censure:  Cowley's  frequent  use  of  pronouns  as  rhymes. 
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Thou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 
The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move, 
And  still,  as  thoti  in  pomp  dost  go, 
The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  show. 

Nor  amidst  all  these  triumphs  dost  thou  scorn 
The  humble  glow-worms  to  adorn, 
And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 
(O  greatness  without  pride  !)  the  bushes  of  the  field. 

Night,  and  her  ugly  subjects  thou  dost  fright, 
And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night ; 
Asham'd,  and  fearful  to  appear, 
They  screen  their  horrid  shapes  with  the  black  hemisphere. 

With  them  there  hastes,  and  wildly  takes  th'  alarm, 
Of  painted  dreams  a  busy  swarm  : 
At  the  first  opening  of  thine  eye 
The  various  clusters  break,  the  antic  atoms  fly. 


At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings,  and  rouse  his  head : 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 
A  gentle  beamy  smile,  reflected  from  thy  look. 


When,  goddess !  thou  lift'st  up  tuy  waken'd  head, 
Out  of  the  morning's  purple  bed, 
Thy  quire  of  birds  about  thee  play, 
And  all  the  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 


All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes, 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries  ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow'st, 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou  go'st. 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear'st ; 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st ; 
The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white, 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  light 

The  violet,  Spring's  little  infant,  stands 
Girt  in  thy  purple  swaddling-bands; 

On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  doat ; 
Thou  cloth'st  it  in  a  gay  and  party-colour'd  coat. 
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Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  air,  and  sea, 
"Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee, 
Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide, 
And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close  channels  slide. 


But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day, 
In  th'  empyrean  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  below, 
From  thence  took  first  their  rise,  thither  at  last  must  flow.1 

FROM  THE  PINDARIC  ODES. 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN,  IN  THE   "  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT." 

xrv. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  still  moon 
Was  mounted  softly  to  her  noon, 
And  dewy  sleep,  which  from  night's  secret  springs  arose, 

Gently  as  Nile  the  land  o'erflows ; 
When,  lo,  from  the  high  countries  of  refined  day, 

The  golden  heaven  without  allay, — 
Whose  dross  in  the  creation  purged  away, 
Made  np  the  sun's  adulterate  ray, — 
Michael,  the  warlike  prince,  does  downward  fly, 
Swift  as  the  journeys  of  the  sight, 
Swift  as  the  race  of  light, 

And  with  his  winged  will  Quts  through  the  yielding  sk}T, 
He  passed  thro'  many  a  star,  and,  as  he  passed, 
Shone  (like  a  star  in  them)  more  brightly  there 

Than  they  did  in  their  sphere. 
On  a  tall  pyramid's  pointed  head  he  stopped  at  last, 
And  a  mild  look  of  sacred  pity  cast 
Down  on  the  sinful  land  where  he  Avas  sent 
To  inflict  the  tardy  punishment. 
u  Ah,  yet,'1  said  he,  "  yet,  stubborn  king,  repent, 

While  thus  unarmed  I  stand, 

Ere  the  keen  sword  of  God  fill  my  commanded  hand. 
Suifer  but  yet  thyself  and  thine  to  live ; 
Who  would,  alas,  believe, 
That  it  for  man,"  said  he, 
"  So  hard  to  be  forgiven  should  be, 
And  yet  for  God  so  easy  to  forgive."2 

xv. 

He  spoke,  and  downwards  flew, 
And  o'er  his  shining  form  a  well-cut  cloud  he  threw, 

1  The  omitted  stanzas  of  the  hymn  abound  with  the  conceits  of  the  metaphysical  poetry. 

2  Michael  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  champion  of  God's  armies  against  his  ene- 
mies.—Dan.  xii.  1-3;  Rev.  xii.7.     See  also  Milton,  Par.  Lost.  Book  vi. 
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Made  of  the  blackest  fleece  of  night, 
And  close  wrought  to  keep  in  the  powerful  light ; 
Yet  wrought  so  fine,  it  hindered  not  his  flight, 
But  thro'  the  keyholes  and  the  chinks  of  doors, 
And  thro'  the  narrowest  walks  of  crooked  pores,1 

He  passed  more  swift  and  free 
Than  in  wide  air  the  wanton  swallows  flee. 
He  took  a  pointed  Pestilence  in  his  hand ; 
The  spirits  of  thousand  mortal  poisons  made 
The  strongly  tempered  blade  ; 

The  sharpest  sword  that  e'er  was  laid 
Up  in  the  magazines  of  God  to  scourge  a  wicked  land. 
Thro'  Egypt's  wicked  land  his  march  he  took, 
And  as  he  marched  the  sacred2  first-born  strook 

Of  every  womb  ;  none  did  he  spare, 
None  from  the  meanest  beast  to  Cenchre's3  purple  heir. 

XVI. 

The  swift  approach  of  endless  night 
Breaks  ope  the  wounded  sleepers'  rolling  eyes. 

They  wake  the  rest  with  dying  cries, 

And  darkness  doubles  the  affright. 
The  mixed  sounds  of  scattered  deaths  they  hear ; 
And  lose  their  parted  souls  'twixt  grief  and  fear : 
Louder  than  all,  the  shrieking  women's  voice 
Pierces  this  chaos  of  confused  noise ; 
As  brighter  lightning  cuts  a  way 
Clear  and  distinguished  thro'  che  day : 
With  less  complaints  the  Zoan  temples  sound 

"NY  he n  the  adored  heifer's  drowned, 
And  no  true  marked  successor  to  be  found.* 
While  health,  and  strength,  and  gladness  does  possess 

The  festal  Hebrew  cottages; 

The  blest  destroyer  comes  not  there, 

To  interrupt  the  sacred  eheer 
That  new  begins  their  well  reformed  year.''' 
Upon  their  doors  he  read  and  understood 

God's  protection  writ  in  blood. 
Well  was  lie  skilled  i'  th'  diameter  divine  ; 

And  tho'  he  passed  by  it  in  haste, 

He  bowed  and  worshipped  as  he  pass'd, 
The  mighty  mystery  thro'  its  humble  sign. 

1  These  lines  exemplify  the  tedious  and  often  vulgar  minuteness  of  the  imagery  of  Cow- 
ley  and  his  school.  It  is  dillicult  to  extract  a  passage  of  any  length  from  his  finest  odes 
free  from  these  blemishi  > 

z  "  \Veareassnreit  by  Piodorm,  that  when  a  sacred  animal  died  in  a  house,  the  affliction 
was  greater  and  thr  lamentation  louder  than  at  the  death  of  a  child." — 1'ict.  Bib.,  Ex.  xi.  (i. 

3  The  tenth  monuich  in   the  fourth  dynasty  of  K^ypt  is  named  Aeenc'hris  (H.  c.  1452). 
Sec  Hncyc.  Brit.,  Art.  Kii>i)it.    'Hie  primrii  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  termed  Porphy- 

iietoi  (born  in  thf  /'in 
«  See  note  2. — Sec  also  Pk-t.  Hib.  note  on  Kx.  xxxii.  4. 

4  The  sacred  year  of  the  Israelites  was  made  to  commence  about  the  spring  equinox, 
with  the  month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
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FROM  THE  "  DAVIDEIS." 
THB  PECULIAR  SEAT  OF  GOD's  GLORY. 

Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 
Above  the  well  set  orbs'  soft  harmony, 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night, 
There  is  a  place,  o'erflown  with  hallow'd  light, 
Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind, 
Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  confined  ; 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place, 
Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space  i1 
For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day  ; 
No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear, 
Or  with  dim  taper  scatters  darkness  there  : 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 
No  circling  ocean  doth  swift  time  divide. 
Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  Now2  does  always  last. 
There  sits  the  Almighty,  first  of  all,  and  end, 
Whom  nothing  but  himself  can  comprehend : 
Who  with  his  word  commanded  all  to  be, 
And  all  obeyed  Him,  for  that  word  was  He. 
Only  He  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is 
From  out  the  womb  of  fertile  Nothing  rise.3 
Oh  who  shall  tell,  who  shall  describe  thy  throne, 
Thou  great  Three-One?4 
There  thou  thyself  dost  in  full  presence  show, 
Not  absent  from  these  meaner  worlds  below : 
No ;  if  thou  wert,  the  Elements'  league  would  cease, 
And  all  thy  creatures  break  thy  nature's  peace. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 
(1631-1700.) 

THE  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  age  of  Charles  H.  gave  a  new  tone  to 
English  literature  ;  and  the  writer  in  whom  this  feature  was  embodied,  both 
in  its  good  and  evil  attributes,  was  John  Dryden.  This  great  poet  was  born 
at  Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  descended  of  a  knightly  family 
originally  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Having  passed  with  distinction 
through  the  curriculum  of  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  Busby, 
he  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 

>  Cowley  intends  this  irregular  line  as  an  example  of  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Thi*  expression  has  often  been  plundered  from  Cowley. 
Used  as  a  past  tense ;  retained  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

1  The  poet  used  imperfect  lines,  on  the  supposition  that  Virgil's  imperfect  lines  were  in- 
tended to  remain  to. 
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had  already  by  publication  manifested  his  poetical  tendencies.  His  father's 
death,  in  1654,  procured  to  him  the  possession  of  a  small  estate  of  some  sixty 
pounds  a-year.  On  quitting  the  university,  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  his 
relation  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  distinguished  Parliamentarian,  and  high  in 
favour  in  the  court  of  Cromwell.  Educated  among  puritan  relatives,  Dry- 
den's  career  begins  in  a  sphere  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  termi- 
nated. One  of  the  first  trophies  of  his  muse  was  a  Eulogy  of  the  deceased 
Protector.  On  the  Restoration,  the  poet  appears  with  his  '•  Astraea  Redux," 
to  hail  the  return  of  right  and  royalty.  Dryden's  veerings  in  religion,  po- 
litics, criticism,  and  taste,  over  his  whole  life,  exhibit  a  mind  owning,  with 
true  poetical  fidelity,  the  dominion  of  impulse.  His  scholarship  was  various 
and  undigested  ;  his  opinions  the  product  of  circumstances  or  passion  ;  his 
taste  too  often  the  reflection  of  his  interest  or  his  prejudices  ;  and  his  reli- 
gion, in  his  youth,  that  of  a  mind  borne  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
On  this  last  subject,  he  himself  thus  speaks  in  the  "  Hind  and  Panther" — 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  desires, 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
Follow'd  false  lights  and,  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am. 

With  all  this  there  is  in  Dryden's  writings  so  much  hearty  earnestness  in 
whatever  he  asserts,  such  an  English  manliness  in  the  expression  of  apo- 
logy or  gratitude,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have  been  one  who  coolly 
calculated  how  much  inconsistency  or  adulation  was  worth.  For  the  latter 
he  is  not  more  to  blame  than  many  of  that  age  whose  honesty  has  been 
much  less  a  subject  of  question. 

From  the  period  of  "  Astraea  Redux,"  Dryden  is  a  court  poet.  Like  Mil- 
ton, he  had  early  conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  Epic,  of  which  the  subject 
was  to  have  been  the  British  Arthur :  but  necessity,  and  the  taste  of  the 
court  and  the  public,  hurried  him  into  the  drama,  the  popular  revival  of 
which,  but  on  an  unhappy  French  model,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  results 
of  the  Restoration.  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Dryden's  genius  that  cir- 
cumstances compelled  it  from  the  course  of  its  own  native  action.  Even 
his  long  poems  may  all  be  termed  occasional ;  and  he  himself  has  confessed 
that  "  All  for  Love"  is  the  only  drama  he  wrote  for  himself,  the  others  are 
sacrifices  to  the  teiste  of  the  times. 

A  ribald  king  and  court 

Bade  him  toil  on  to  mnke  them  sport. 

Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay 

Kit  fur  their  :   lay, 

Lirent'ou?  satire,  son™,  and  play. 
The  world,  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the  lofty  line.1 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  before  Dryden  formed  his  style.  His  early 
poetry  exhibits  the  conceits  of  Donne  and  Cowley  without  their  warmth  of 
feeling.  The  first  piece  in  which  his  genius  exhibited  many  of  its  proper 
characteristics  was  the  "  Annus  Mini1  ills,"  commemorative  of  the  Dutch 
war  and  the  fire  of  London.  From  this  period  he  held  the  highest  rank 
in  English  poi'tical  literature,  while  Milton  in  obscurity  was  lamenting  the 
evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  In  lo'Go,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
I  Inward,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  Though  his  marriage  allied 
him  to  nobility,  it  did  not  materially  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  for- 

1  Scott.    Introduction  to  Marrnion,  Canto  1. 
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tune.  Dryden's  married  life,  in  addition  to  the  subsequent  pinchings  of 
penury,  was,  from  the  temper  of  his  lady,  not  a  happy  one,  though  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  warmly  susceptible  of  family  affections. 

"  In  1668  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as  poet  laureate."  This 
was  the  prosperous  period  of  Dryden's  life.  But,  though  extravagance  was 
not  his  fault,  economy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among  his  virtues  ;  the 
Revolution  accordingly  threw  him  subsequently  into  the  depths  of  poverty. 
Dryden's  life,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  is  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
his  age.  His  eminence  procured  him  numberless  enemies,  some  of  whom 
his  castigations  alone  have  immortalized,  and  the  weight  of  his  satire  per- 
petuated the  hostility  of  rivals.  Among  his -literary  foes  were  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  author  or  part  author  of  the  "  Rehearsal,"  a  farce 
intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  dramatic  writings  ;  and  the  witty  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, from  whose  bravos  the  acerbity  of  Dryden's  pen  drew  down  on  the 
poet  a  midnight  cudgelling.  Settle,  Shadwell  (Mac-Flecknoe),  &c.  are 
among  the  victims  of  Dryden's  vigorous  arm. 

Literary  controversy  was  not  the  only  field  on  which  the  poet  exercised 
his  satiric  muse.  The  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  agitated 
by  the  struggle,  excited  by  the  recent  terrors  of  the  Popish  plot  and  the 
prospect  of  a  Popish  successor  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  party  that  espoused  the  Exclusion  Bill,  headed  by  Shaftesbury, 
naturally  rallied  itself  round  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  en- 
couraged the  idea  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  king.  Each  faction 
used  the  press  as  a  powerful  engine  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  Dry- 
den's nervous  pen  was  invoked  to  the  aid  of  the  court  party.  Hence  sprung 
the  satire  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  some  term  the  most  masterly 
in  any  language.  It  is  a  portrait  gallery  of  all  the  characters  of  the  time, 
and  a  history  of  the  political  movements  of  these  years. 

Dryden's  "  Threnodia  Aueust;ili<; "  illuminated  the  grave  of  Charles  II., 
and  James  ascended  the  throne.  The  poet  now  appears  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
convert.  Johnson  pauses  on  the  question  of  the  honesty  of  his  conversion. 
^ir  W.  Scott  is  inclined  to  believe  the  account  Dryden  gives  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  the  "  Hind  and  Panther  ;"  that  he  had  possessed  previously  no 
settled  religious  opinions,  and  that  the  calm  examination  of  maturity  of  age, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  distracted  condition  of  Protestant  sects,  had  urged 
him  for  !-helter  into  the  bosom  of  an  infallible  church.  Whatever  were 
Dryden's  motives,  he  adhered  unflinchingly  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,  to  the  church  he  professed  finally  to  have  chosen. 
Meantime  his  conversion  reaped  for  him  reward,  distinction,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen  from  a  smiling  king.  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  perso- 
nifying the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  un- 
constitutional powers  assumed  by  James  in  his  dispensation  with  acts  of 
parliament,  and,  as  Johnson  remarks,  "  to  comprize  and  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants."  A  theological  argument 
conducted  by  beasts  forms  an  unhappy  plan  of  a  poem  ;  but  the  piece  is 
characterized  by  vigorous  elegance  of  style,  and,  with  all  its  sophistry  of  rea- 
soning, impresses  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  the  writer's  sincerity.  Mon- 
tague and  Prior's  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  was  written  in  ridicule 
of  the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther."  Dryden's  leaning  to  Roman  Catholicism 
is  seen  in  the  "  Religio  Laid,"  published  in  1682,  before  the  death  of  Charles 
1 1.  He  was  severely  handled  for  the  difference  of  opinion  advocated  in  the 
two  poems. 

The  "  Britannia  Rediviva"  had  hailed  as  the  omen  of  a  golden  age  the 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  the  Revolution  of  1688  brought  with  it 
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Dryden's  "  evil  days."  He  was  "  no  longer  the  court  poet."  Necessity 
called  forth  his  energies,  while  age  did  not  seem  to  have  diminished  their 
vigour.  Between  that  period  and  his  death,  his  fertile  mind  poured  forth 
translations  (his  celebrated  Eneid  among  others)  and  fables  in  thousands 
of  lines  without  symptom  of  exhaustion.  The  "  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day"  is 
one  of  the  products  of  this  autumn  of  his  genius.  He  struggled  with  penury 
and  with  the  rapacity  of  his  bookseller  Jacob  Tonson.  The  chronic  diseases 
with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted  terminated  his  life  on  the  first  of  May 
1700.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  between  the  graves  of  Chaucer 
and  Cowley. 

Dryden's  mind  contained  many  of  the  features  which  we  associate  pecu- 
liarly with  the  English  character.  But  these  seem  to  have  been  distorted  by 
a  vanity  that  was  the  result  of  his  literary  success.  Though  licentious  in  his 
compliance  with  the  profligate  taste  of  the  times,  Scott  exempts  him  from  the 
charge  of  actual  impurity  of  mind,  and  praises  his  character  in  its  social  and 
family  relations.  The  delicate  machinery  of  mind  which  is  inferred  in 
the  phrase  "  poetical  temperament"  Dryden  did  not  possess.  He  is  the  poet 
of  books,  of  learning,  and  of  the  world,  rather  than  of  nature.  The  classical 
school,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  poetry  was  not  new  in  England,  but  Dryden 
was  its  most  distinguished  apostle.  He  and  his  immediate  successors  reared 
that  system  of  phraseology  which,  in  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
united  the  classical  graces  of  language  with  the  elegant  and  passionate  con- 
ceptions of  romantic  feeling.  Johnson  alleges,  though  we  conceive  with  some- 
what of  exaggeration,  that  he  found  the  language  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar- 
ble. His  pieces,  struck  suddenly  from  the  impetuous  coinage  of  his  brain,  are 
seldom  perfect,  but  always  vigorous.  Of  his  rhyming  plays  it  may  be  said  they 
are  monstrosities  sprinkled  with  gems.  He  had  the  manliness  to  submit  with 
meekness  to  Collier's  severe  criticism  of  their  moral  defects.  In  his  satire,  in 
the  language  of  Scott,  his  arrow  is  always  drawn  to  the  head,  and  flies  directly 
and  mercilessly  to  its  object.  Dryden's  poetical  works  consist  of  twenty-eight 
dramas,  many  of  them  heroic  rhyming  tragedies,  whose  interest  was  bom- 
basted  with  the  auxiliaries  of  scenery  and  dress  (see  Scott's  Edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  118  et  seq.)  :  latterly  he  abandoned,  apparently  from  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, his  theory  of  dramatic  perfection.  Another  series  of  his  labours  are 
his  Translations  from  Virgil,  Juvenal,  &c.  His  Epistles,  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  the  Fables,  containing  adaptations  from  Chaucer  and  Bocaccio, 
constitute  a  great  body  of  his  verse.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  his 
larger  original  poems.  He  produced  an  immense  series  of  prologues  and 
epilogues,  for  no  play  was  reckoned  complete  without  an  addition  of  this 
kind  from  his  pen.  Not  only  the  honour  of  founder  of  the  modern  school 
of  English  poetry  belongs  to  Dryden  ;  he  may  be  called  also  the  frther  of 
English  literary  criticism.  His  prose  style  partakes  of  the  "  long-resounding 
pace"  of  his  poetry. 


FROM  THE   "  ANNUS   M1RAIJIL1S." 
THE  RE-EDIFICATION  OF  LONDON. 

MetliinUs  already  from  this  cliymic  llaine,1 
I  see  a  city  of  mure,  precious  mould  : 

Ivieli  as  the  town-  \\liieli  -ives  the  Indies  name, 
With  silver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

>  The  great  fire  of  1GG6.  2  Mexico.— Scott. 
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Already  labouring  with  a  mighty  fate, 
She  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mounting  brow, 

And  seems  to  have  renew'd  her  charter's  date, 
Which  Heaven  will  to  the  death  of  Time  allow. 

More  great  than  human  now,  and  more  august, 
Now  deified  she  from  her  fires  does  rise  : 

Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations  trust, 
And  opening  into  larger  parts  she  flies. 

Before,  she  like  some  shepherdess  did  show, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side  ; 

Not  answering  to  her  fame,  but  rude  and  low, 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modem  pride. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come  ; 

The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping  train  ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud, 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again. 

ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS  ANNE  KILLIGREW.1 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'd  with  the  heaven,  majestic  pace  ; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphim,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse  : 

But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  Poesy  were  given, 

'  Tliis  young  lady,  the  niece  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  the  celebrated  wit  of  the  court  of 
II  ,  obtained  some  reputation  for  her  talents  in  poetry  and  painting.     She  died  of 
ic  small-pox  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age.     This  ode  Johnson  calls  "  undoubtedly  the  no- 
West  that  our  language  has  produced."     He  adds,  "  all  the  stanzas  are  not  indeed  equal." 
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To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 

Thy  father1  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood  : 

So  Vert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain, 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhaustcd  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  f'orm'd,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind  ! 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore  : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find, 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind  : 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 


O  gracious  God  !  how  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain1  d  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  ? 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurry 'd  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age  ?2 

#  #  *  * 

What  can  we  say  t1  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 

Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all: 

Her  Arethnfiian8  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 

Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undenTd  ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none  ; 
For  nature  did  that  \\ant  supply  : 

1  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  Master  of  tlie  Savoy,  and  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  \Vrstinin- 
iter. 

-  of  all  tin' bards  of  the  courts  of  Charles  and  James, "  Roscommon  only  boasts  uns'  otted 
!vi\s."     I  .  -i.s  tin'  characteristic  of  every  department  of  poetry,  and 

of  the  sta:'e.      Here  Dryden  himself  was  OIK- of  tlir  most  CPIIMMCUOUS  trar. 
will  scarcely  be  admit'ed  MS  an  excuse  that  IIP  was  "  hurried  down."     The  licentiousness 
15  ha>   in  1:1.111 ,  :  political,  or  may  it  be  said,  a  religious  aim, 

i  rovidence  to  bo  an  instrument  of  the 

Reformation;  :!  |uently  the  indelicacy  of  age 

emerging  into  rcfi  .  n.  It  a  corrupt  rank  exotic,  of  aim- 

leu  profliiracy,  '•prurient  yet  passionless  ;"  <liM;ustuif,  and.  from  this  very  cau.«e,  fortu- 
nately ephemeral.  l)r\deri'.s  niiird  had  two  111  !  liat  flowed  clear  and  shining  in 
moral  purity;  the  other  charged  with  the  fetid  waters  of  wli.it  is  commonly  termed  "  the 
t:t-te  of  the  age."  »  See  Note  ;l,  p.  lUii. 
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So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own, 

She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy  : 
Snch  noble  vigour  did  her  verse  adorn, 
That  it  seem'd  borrow'd,  where  'twas  only  born. 
Ucr  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed. 

*  *  *  # 

Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about  her  breast : 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream, 

So  cold  herself,  while  she  such  warmth  exprest, 

'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 


When  in  mid-air  the  golden  tramp  shall  sound 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,1 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate  ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  ; 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky ; 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead  ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  strait,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shalt  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

FROM  "ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL." 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBTJRY  DELINEATED 
AS  ACHITOPHEL. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel2  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit, 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit : 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 

1  See  note  S,j>.  45. 

*  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Achitophel),  was  the  soul  of  the  party  of  Monmouth 
(  Absalom).  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  satire  he  was  in  the  tower  on  an  accu- 
sation  of  treasonable  connection  with  Monmouth's  designs.  His  acquittal  some  timeafter 


him  ;  he  died  in  Holland.— See  Hume,  chap.  Ixix. 
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In  power  nnpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace, 

A  fiery  soul  which  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er  informed  its  tenement  of  clay  : 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high 

He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm,  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  show  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide: 

Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honours  blest, 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ; 

Bankrupt  of  Ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  V 

*  #  *  » 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  .state. 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke,1 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook, 

And  fitted  Israel2  with  a  foreign  yoke ; 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurped  a  patriot's3  all-atoning  name ; 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ! 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdiu 

With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean,* 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress  ; 

Swift  of  dispatch  and  easy  of  a<v 

Oh  had  lie  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtue  only  proper  to  the  go\vn  ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 

David5  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 


1  He  "  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  principal  adviser  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1B72,  by  which 
the  triple  alliance  Ix'tween  Knglaixl,  .•Sweden,  ami  Holland,  the  chf/d'ocuvre  of  Sir  \V. 

f's  negotiation,  was  broken  " — Scott.     SIT  Hume,  chap.  Ixv. 

-  Kiiglaml.     Tin-  poet  symbolises  the  whole  policy,  persons,  ami  geography  of  the  times 
under  Jewish  appellation-*      The/.m  i'<//i  _</»Av  is  that  of  Kranee.  to  whose  policy  C'h.irlet 
II.  became  fatally  Mib^en  lent — Sir  I  lall.  tin's  Kngland,  chap    xi    xii 
1  By  going  over  to  the  )>opular  party,  to  escape  the  odium  attached  to  the  measures  he 

nded. 

4  Othn  i  .-haflesbury  for  his  judicial  integrity. — See  Scott's  Note,  Dryden, 

n    -.'(il.     A1i,-llt(li»  ;  Ali-b:-th-ilin  ( t'.illier  of  the  lluusc  ti/ Judgment}  .-  the  seconc'l  diR- 
nitary,  or  vice-president  of  iheSaiilu-Ji  tin,  the  Jewish  council  ofgoverainent,  from  about 

•  xl  of  the  .Macabeos. 
J  i  ,'iarles  11. 
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But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
Achitophel  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  a  lasting  happiness, 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long  since, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince  ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 

VILLIER3,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  DELINEATED  AS  ZIMRI. 

A  man1  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome  ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and' nothing  long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

*  *  *  * 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  honr  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 
So  over- violent  or  over-civil, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert ; 
Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  had  relief, 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief ; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel. 

FROM  "  REI.IGIO  LAICI."2 
THE  POSITION  OF  MAN  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  REDEMPTION. 

Thns  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would  soar  : 
And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more. 


hniinary  observations,  Dryden,  vol.  x. 
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Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thon  misled, 

To  think  thy  wit  these  god-like  notions  bred  ! 

These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 

But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 

Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 

And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 

Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  source  : 

Tis  revelation  what  tliou  think'st  discourse.1 

Else  how  com'st  thoti  to  see  these  truths  so  clear, 

Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear? 

Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found : 

Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown'd. 

Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 

Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 

Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 

Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 

Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  born, 

When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adorn, 

Knew  no  such  system :  no  such  piles  could  raise 

Of  natural  worship,  built  on  prayer  and  praise 

To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe  : 

But  slew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe  : 

The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence  : 

And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 

If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 

Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin  ! 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wrath  beguile, 

By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil ! 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thee  ? 
Then  thou  ait  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebel : 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  just  and  strong, 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpuuislf  d  wrong ; 
Look  humbly  upward,  sec  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way, 
And  witli  celestial  wealth  supply'd  thy  store: 
His  justice  makes  the  line,  his  mercy  quits  the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame  ; 
Th'  offended  suffering  in  th'  offender's  name  : 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  Bi 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

1  In  hi«  preface ,  Dry-Hen  alleges  his  belief  that  "  the  principles  of  natural  worship  are 
xily  r.iint  rcnmauu  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  posterity  of  Noah." 
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FROM  THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER.1 
CHRISTIAN  RESIGNATION  UNDER  HUMAN  REPROACH. 

Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine  ! 

»  #  *  * 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here, 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  most  dear, 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame  ! 

"Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied  ! 

Oh  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 

Down  then  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise ! 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost,  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice ; — 

Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepentiug  years  ; 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give : 

Then  add  those  may  be  years  thou  hast  to  live ; 

Yet  nothing  still :  then  poor  and  naked  come  ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST, 
AN  ODE  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST  CECILIA'S  DAY.1 

•Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  ; 

Aloft  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  : 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound, 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd)  : 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

The  subject  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  being  the  controverted  points  between  the 

oman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  the  poem  is  not  adapted  for  extracts  for  our  pre- 

ent  purpose.    The  lines  quoted  refer  to  the  charge  of  Atheism  against  Dryden  by  Stilling- 

Heet,  then  Dean  of  St  Paul's.    For  an  account  of  the  poet's  controversy  with  Stillinnfleet, 

§ee  Scott's  Dryden,  vol.  i.  323,  and  xvii.  187. 

•  The  festival  of  St  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of  vocal  music,  is  the  22d  day  of  November. 
t  traditions  respecting  her  are  too  romantic  to  be  authentic.     Her  saintship  was  acknow- 
ledged so  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
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Timotheus,1  plac'd  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
AYitli  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began — from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.,) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd, 
*  #  *  * 

And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the  world. 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 

A  present  deity !  they  shout  around  : 

A  present  deity  !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,2 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then,  the  sweet  musician  sung : 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets  ;  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shows  his  honest  face ; 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  :  he  comes !  he  comes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  Ls  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  ; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes  ;  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.8 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise, ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 

1  \  celebrated  musician  of  Boeotia.  In  the  first  song,  the  poet  makes  him  flatter  Alex- 
ander with  ttu-  inyilius  of  his  birih,  which  the  king  si-emed  to  delight  in  believing.  See 
no  c7,  p.  I  Hi' — I'hit.  in  Alex.  Olymiiian,  the  mother  of  Alexander 

*  If-  M  lo  the  mi'l  as  the  sign  of  Divine  will.  Hence 

the  meaning  of  the  Latin  \rrbs  m//  /mo. 

3  A  leuwwrt  bo.istinir  teiuk-m-ics  in  his  nips  are  displayed  in  his  language  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  murder  of  Clitus.  Sec  Curt.  viii.  1  ;  -'.;  <.-;  tiq. 
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He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,1 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  led  : 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  Chance  below  ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures,2 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee  ! 
The  many  rend  the  sides  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  ! 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd.  he  stares  around. 

1  This  is  the  character  always  assigned  to  Darius  Codomannus.     For  his  fate,  see  Curt. 
».  12  and  13.  *  See  note  J,  p.  18(i. 
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Revenge  !  revenge !  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  Furies  arise  : 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  ! 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 

Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  ! 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy.1 

Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 

And  sounding  lyre, 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.2 

FROM  "  ALL  FOR  LOVE."3 
OMENS  OF  EVIL. 

Last  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 
In  a  lone  aisle  of  the  temple  where  I  walked, 

1  This  scene  of  tlie  firing  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  is  dramatised  from  the  account  of 

Curtius,  v.  7,  1-H-     See  also  Plutarch. 

-  One  of  the  tr.ulitions  respecting  the  power  of  Cecilia's  melody. 

3  In  this  tragedy  Dryden  li.-c,  ventured  a  lance  with  Shakispcare's  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. l;(ir  a  nimpaiative  c>tiinatcof  the  two  plays,  see  Scott's  Uryden,  vol.  v.  We  have 
abstained  from  excerpts  of  his  rhyming  plavs.  as,  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  he  ac- 
knowledgcd  the  error  of  taste  which  had  led  him  to  become  the  champion  of  that  species 
of  composition. 
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A  whirlwind  rose,  that,  with  a  violent  blast, 
Shook  all  the  dome  :  the  doors  around  me  clapt-, 
The  iron  wicket,  that  defends  the  vault, 
Where  the  long  race  of  Ptolemies  is  laid, 
Burst  open,  and  disclosed  the  mighty  dead. 
From  out  each  monument,  in  order  placed, 
An  armed  ghost  starts  up  :  the  boy- king1  last 
Reared  his  inglorious  head.     A  peal  of  groans 
Then  followed,  and  a  lamentable  voice 
Cried,  Egypt  is  no  more.     My  blood  ran  back, 
My  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knocked  ; 
On  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranced, 
And  so  unfinished  left  the  horrid  scene. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

ANTONY  ROUSED  BY  VENTIDIUS. 

Enter  Antony,  walking  with  a  disturbed  motion  before  he  speaks. 

Ant.  They  tell  me,  'tis  my  birthday,  and  I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
'Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travelled, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar? 

Vent.  [Aside."]  On  my  soul, 
Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains 

Now,  Antony ;  would'st  thou  be  born  for  this  1 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starved  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent.  How  sorrow  shakes  him  !  [Aside. 

So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  the  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

[Ant.  having  thrown  himself  down. 
Lie  there,  thou  shadow  of  an  emperor  ; 
The  place,  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth, 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large, 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes  ;  then  Octavia,3 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it) 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own, 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widowed  hand  to  Caesar  ; 
Caesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile3  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.     I'll  think  no  more  on't. 

1  Cleopatra's  brother,  Pt9lemy. 

*  HU  wife,  the  sister  of  his  rival  Octavius.         *  Crocodile's  tears  are  hypocritical  tears. 
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Ant.  Give  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad  : 
I'll  soothe  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing.  {.Soft  music. 

Tis  somewhat  to  my  humour :  stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  turned  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature  ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all, 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene ; 
Stretched  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak,1 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece  as  I  grew  from  it ; 
My  uncombed  locks,  matted  like  misletoe, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face  ;  a  murm'ring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot. 

Vent.  Methinks,  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too.  [Aside. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me, 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on, 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow  citizen. 
More  of  this  image,  more  ;  it  lulls  my  thoughts. 

[Soft  music  again. 
Vent.  I  must  disturb  him  ;  I  can  hold  no  longer. 

[Stands  before  him. 

Ant.  [Starting  up."]  Art  thou  Ventidius  ? 
Vent.  Are  you  Antouy  ? 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  jrou  last. 
Ant.  I'm  angry. 
Vent.  So  am  I. 

Ant.  I  would  be  private  :  leave  me. 
Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you, 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  !  • 
Where  have  you  learnt  that  answer?  who  am  I  ? 

Vent.  My  emperor  ;  the  man  I  love  next  heaven  : 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin. 
You're  all  that's  good,  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  ? 
Vent.  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not  ;  but  I  dare  not  leave  you  : 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  far  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  si-en  me,  art  thou  satisfied? 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough  ; 
And,  it'  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew ;    [  Weeping. 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes. 

1  "  Beneath  tome  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined."— Michael  Bruce;  Ode  on  Spring. 
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I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

Ant.  By  heaven,  he  weeps  !  poor  good  old  man,  he  weeps ! 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks. — Stop  them,  Ventidius, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death  :  they  set  my  shame, 
That  caused  them,  full  before  me. 
Vent.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends  : 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.     Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine. — Nay,  father ! 
Vent.  Emperor. 

Ant.  Emperor !  why,  that's  the  style  of  victory  ; 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  red  with  unfelt  wounds, 
Salutes  his  general  so  ;  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 
Vent.  I  warrant  you. 
Ant.  Actinm,  Actium  I  oh  ! — 
Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you. 
Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies  ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day, 
And,  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 
Vent.  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 
Ant.  Urge  not  my  shame. 

I  lost  a  battle, 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant.  Thou  favour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  thou  thiuk'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly  : 

But  Antony 

Vent.  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony, 

Well,  thou  wilt  have  it, — like  a  coward,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought ;  fled  first,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 
Vent.  I  did. 
Ant.  I'll  help  thee, — I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 

Vent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one ;  but 

Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it, 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs  ; 
The  wish  of  nations  ;  and  the  willing  world 
Received  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace  ; 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloved, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  rne  ;  till  I  took  pains 
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And  worked  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  turned  her  loose  ;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  (lays,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone, 
Gone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever.     Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool, 
Who  laboured  to  be  wretched  :  Pr'ythee  curse  me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant.  Why? 

Vent.  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you've  done,  too  conscious  of  your  failings  ; 
And,  like  a  scorpion,  whipt  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Cure  your  distempered  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

Ant.  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

Vent.  I  will. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vent.  You  laugh. 

Ant.  I  do,  to  see  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.  You  would  be  lost  then  ? 

Ant.  lam. 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

Ant.  I  have  to  the  utmost.   Dost  thou  think  me  desperato 
Without  just  cause  ?  No ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  learnt  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Vent.  Caesar  thinks  not  so  : 
He'll  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  killed  like  Tully,  would  you?  do, 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vent.  I  can  die  with  you  too,  when  time  shall  serve : 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live, 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  drcam'st,  Ventidiu*. 

Vent.  No  ;  'tis  you  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscalled  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief:  By  painful  journeys 
I  led  tin-in,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  I'mm  tin-  Parthian  marches  to  the  Kile. 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sunburnt  faces, 
Their  scarred  checks,  and chopt  hands:  there's  virtue  in  them. 
They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  your  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.  Where  left  you  them? 
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Vent.  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

Ant.  Bring  them  hither ; 
There  may  be  life  in  these. 

Vent.  They  will  not  come. 

Ant.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  promised  aids, 
To  double  my  despair?    They're  mutinous. 

Vent.  Most  firm  and  loyal. 

Ant.  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  succour  me.     Oh  trifler ! 

Vent.  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  h  ad  them. 

Ant.  I'm  besieged. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  up :  How  came  I  hither? 

Ant.  I  will  not  stir. 

Vent.  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant.  I  never  used 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  ? 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer, 
And  make  you  more  a  slave?  to  gain  you  kingdoms, 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast, 
You'll  sell  to  her?  Then  she  new-names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax ; 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  license 
On  all  my  other  faults  ;  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra :  She  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  Powers, 
To  whom  you  have  entrusted  human  kind ! 
See  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  put  in  balance, 
And  all  weighed  down  by  one  light,  worthless  woman  ! 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  ! 
Thy  men  are  cowards  ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor, 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  has  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'erflowing  gall. 
O  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  a  stain  to  honour. 

Vent.  You  may  kill  me  ; 
You  have  done  more  already  ; — called  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  ? 

Vent.  For  showing  you  yourself, 
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Which  none  else  durst  have  done  ?  bnt  had  I  been 
That  name,  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hindered  me  to  have  led  my  conquering  eagles 
To  fill  Octavius'  bands  ?   I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious,  happy  traitor, — 
And  not  have  been  so  called. 

Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent.  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betrayed  you  :  Kill  me,  sir, 
Pray,  kill  me  ;  yet  you  need  not,  your  unkinduess 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so  ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  :  Pr'ythee  forgive  me  : 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  auger,  by  discovery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  ? 

Vent.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  used, 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wandering  eyes, 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Framed  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature ; 
So  perfect,  that  the  gods,  who  formed  you,  wondered 
At  their  own  skill,  and  cried, — A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  our  design.    Their  envy  hindered, 
Else  you  had  been  immortal,  aim  a  pattern, 
When  heaven  would  work  for  ostentation's  sake, 
To  copy  out  again. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra — 
Go  on  ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent.  No  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion,  but  thou  may'st ; 
Thou  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  flattered  me. 

Vent.  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  that  kind  word ! 
May  I  believe  you  love?     Speak  again. 

Ant.  Indeed  I  do.     Speak  this,  and  this,  and  this — 

[Hugginy  him. 

Thy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserve  them, 
And  yet  mend  all.     Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt  ; 
Lead  me  to  victory !  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vent.  And  will  you  leave  this — 

Ant.  Pr'ythee  do  not  curse  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her;  though,  heaven  knows,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conquest,  empire;  all,  but  honour: 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vint.  That's  my  royal  master; 
Ami,  shall  we  fight? 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier. 
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Thou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron  ; 
And  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  cry  aloud — come,  follow  me  1 

Vent.  O  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !  in  that  word 
Octavius  fell.     Gods,  let  me  see  that  day, 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all : 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  exchange. 

Ant.  Oh,  Cleopatra  I 

Vent.  Again  ? 

Ant.  I've  done  :  In  that  last  sigh  she  went. 
Caesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent.  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul :  Your  looks  are  more  divine  ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fired  me  ;  my  soul's  up  in  arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  me :  Once  again, 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seized  me ; 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp  :  In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Opposed  my  way  ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lagged  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods, 
For  such  another  honour  ! 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier! 
•  Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same  :  I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes  ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  time  and  death,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  them ;  mow  them  out  a  passage, 

And,  entering  where  the  foremost  squadrons  yield, 

Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.1 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

CLEOPATRA  ON  THK  CYDNUS. 

Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  rowed, 
The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  waved  with  gold  ; 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails  : 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereides,  round  her  couch  were  placed  ; 
Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus,  lay. 
*  *  * 

She  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cast  a  look  so  langiiisliingly  sweet, 
As  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 
Neglecting,  she  could  take  them  ;  boys,  like  cupids, 
Stood  fanning,  with  their  painted  wings,  the  winds, 
That  played  about  her  face  ;  but  if  she  smiled, 

1  Dryden's  A  ntony  is  a  water-colour  rival  of  Shakespeare's,  yet  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
animation  of  his  oiiginal. 
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A  darting  glory  seemed  to  blaze  abroad, 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 

But  hung  upon  the  object.    To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time  ;  and  while  they  played, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight ; 

And  both  to  thought.     Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more  ; 

For  she  so  charmed  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 

Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 

To  give  their  welcome  voice.1 

Act  HI.  Sc.  1. 

FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN.2 

6ICDASTIAN,  CAPTIVE,  TO  HIS  CONQUEROR  THE  MOORISH   EMPEROR, 
MULEY  MOLUCH. 

Here  satiate  all  your  fury, 
Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all  and  verge  enough  for  more. 
I  would  have  conquered  you  ;  and  ventured  only 
A  narrow  neck  of  land  for  a  third  world, 
To  give  my  loosened  subjects  room  to  play. 
Fate  was  not  mine, 

Nor  am  I  fate's.     Now  I  have  pleased  my  longing, 
And  trod  the  ground  which  I  beheld  from  far, 
I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Possession  of  your  earth  ; 
If  burned  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 
That  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty, 
And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime :  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  shall  light,  know,  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


THE  HAUGHTINESS  OF  DESPOTISM. 

Emperor.    What's  royalty  but  power  to  please  myself? 
And  if  I  dare  not,  then  I  am  the  slave. 
And  my  own  shves  the  suvcroiirns ; — 'tis  resolved. 
Weak  princes  Hatter,  when  they  want  the  power 
To  curb  their  people  ;  tender  plants  must  bend  : 

'  Compare  this  description  with  Shakespeare's  Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

*  The  uncertain  fete  of  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Moor* 
in  1578,  forms  the  groundwork  of  Drvilrn's  ti  ilur  uncertainty  in 

Spanish  history.  .Sou  they  has  founded  his  Don  Roderic  -  defeat  at  Alcazar  ii 

nutter  of  history  ;  I  ryclen  claims  the  right  of  working  as  he  chooses,  the  tradition  of  the 
hern's  having  sunn  ,  r  ;  ana  a  singularly  wild  tale  he  has  woven  of  his  ima- 

ginary fate.  The  Portuffue**  long  fondly  looked  to  the  return  of  Sebastian  as  the  means 
of  retrieving  their  liberties  from  the  subsequent  Subjugation  by  Spain.  "  '  Don  Sebastian' 
has  been  weighed  in  its  tragic  meiits  against  •  All  for  I.OM  ,'  and  one  or  other  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  first  of  Dryden'*  dramatic  performances."— Scott. 
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But  when  a  government  is  grown  to  strength, 
Like  some  old  oak,  rough  with  its  armed  bark, 
It  yields  not  to  the  tug,  but  only  nods, 
And  turns  to  sullen  state. 

Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

Her  soul's  the  deity  that  lodges  there, 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god. 

Act  H.  Sc.  1. 

THE  PAST. 

Sebastian.  The  joys  I  have  possessed  are  ever  mine, 
Gut  of  thy  reach  ;  behind  eternity ; 
Hid  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  past ; 
But  blest  remembrance  brings  them  hourly  back. 

Act  TO..  Sc.  I. 

LIFE. 

Life  is  but  air, 

That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  wind ; 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone. 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 


SKBASTIAN^S  DEATH  DECREED  BY  THE  MOORISH  EMPEROR. 

Emperor,  Sebastian,  Almeyda,  &c. 

Emp.  Go  bear  the  captive  to  a  speedy  death, 
And  set  my  soul  at  ease. 

Aim.  I  charge  you,  hold,  ye  ministers  of  death  I — 
Speak,  my  Sebastian  1 
Plead  for  thy  life  ;  oh  ask  it  of  the  tyrant ; 
'Tis  no  dishonour  ;  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none. 
I  would  die  for  thee,  but  I  cannot  plead  ; 
My  haughty  heart  disdains  it  even  for  thee. 
Still  silent !     Will  the  King  of  Portugal 
Go  to  his  death  like  a  dumb  sacrifice  ? 
Beg  him  to  save  my  life  in  saving  thine. 

Seb.  Farewell ;  my  life's  not  worth  another  word. 

Emp.  [To  the  Guards.']  Perform  your  orders. 

Aim.  Stay,  take  my  farewell  too  ! 
Farewell  the  greatness  of  Almeyda's  soul ! 
Look,  tyrant,  what  excess  of  love  can  do  ; 
.It  pulls  me  down  so  low  as  to  thy  feet ;  [Kneels. 

Nay,  to  embrace  thy  knees  with  loathing  hands, 
Which  blister  when  they  touch  thee  :   Yet  even  thns, 
Thus  far  I  can  to  save  Sebastian's  life. 

Emp.  A  secret  pleasure  trickles  through  my  veins: 

Y 
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It  works  about  the  inlets  of  my  soul 

To  feel  thy  touch,  and  pity  tempts  the  pass ; 

Tis  warmed  with  the  soft  fire  not  melted  down. 

Aim.  A  flood  of  scalding  tears  will  make  it  run. 
Spare  him,  oh  spare  ! — can  you  pretend  to  love, 
And  have  no  pity  ?     Love  and  that  are  twins. 
Here  will  I  grow ; 

Thus  compass  you  with  these  supplanting  cords, 
And  pull  so  long  till  the  proud  fabric  falls. 

Emp.  Still  kneel  and  still  embrace :  'tis  double  pleasure 
So  to  be  hugged,  and  see  Sebastian  die. 

Aim.  Look,  tyrant,  when  thou  narn'st  Sebastian's  death, 
The  very  executioners  turn  pale  : 
Rough  as  they  are,  and  hardened  in  their  trade 
Of  death,  they  start  at  an  anointed  head, 
And  tremble  to  approach. — He  hears  me  not, 
Nor  minds  the  impression  of  a  god  on  kings ; 
Because  no  stamp  of  heaven  was  on  his  soul, 
But  the  resisting  mass  drove  back  the  seal. — 
Say,  tho'  thy  heart  be  rock  of  adamant, 
Yet  rocks  are  not  impregnable  to  bribes  ; 
Instruct  me  how  to  bribe  thee :  name  thy  price  ; 
Lo,  I  resign  my  title  to  the  crown ; 
Send  me  to  exile  with  the  man  I  love, 
And  banishment  is  empire. 

Emp.  Here's  my  claim — 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
And  this  extinguished  thine  ;  thou  givest  me  nothing. 

Aim.  My  father's,  mother's,  brother's  death,  I  pardon  : 
That's  somewhat  sure  ;  a  mighty.sum  of  murder, 
Of  innocent  and  kindred  blood  struck  off. 
My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  for  these, 
And  beg  of  heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  me. 
Behold  what  price  I  offer,  and  how  dear 
To  buy  Sebastian's  life. 

Emp.  Let  after  reckonings  trouble  fearful  fools  : 
I'll  stand  the  trial  of  these  trivial  crimes  : 
But  since  thou  beggcst  me  to  prescribe  my  terms, 
The  only  I  can  otter  are  thy  love, 
And  this  one  day  of  respite  to  resolve. 
Grant  or  deny ;  for  thy  next  word  is  fate, 
And  fate  is  deaf  to  prayer. 

Aim.  May  heaven  be  so 

At  thy  last  breath  to  thine  ! — I  curse  thee  not ; 
For,  who  can  better  curse  tho  plague  or  devil 
Than  to  be  what  they  are  ?     That  curse  be  thine. 
Now  do  not  speak,  Sebastian,  lor  you  need  iK.it  ; 
But  die,  Cur  I  resign  thy  life. — Look  heaven, 
Almeyda  dooms  her  dear  Sebastian's  death  ! 
But  is  there  heaven  ?  for  I  begin  to  doubt ; 
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The  skies  are  hushed,  no  grumbling  thunders  roll. 
Now  take  your  swing,  ye  impious ;  sin  unpunished ; 
Eternal  Providence  seems  overwatched, 
And  with  a  slumbering  nod  assents  to  murder. 

Enter  Dorax,  attended  by  three  soldiers. 

Emp.  Thou  mov'st  a  tortoise  pace  to  my  relief. 
Take  hence  that  once  a  king ;  that  sullen  pride, 
That  swells  to  dumbness  :  lay  him  in  the  dungeon, 
And  sink  him  deep  with  irons,  that,  when  he  would, 
He  shall  not  groan  to  hearing ;  when  I  send, 
The  next  commands  are — death. 

Aim.  Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses. 

Emp.  Much  at  one 

In  a  slave's  mouth  against  a  monarch's  power. 
*  *  *  * 

Make  haste,  seize,  force  her,  bear  her  hence. 

Aim.  Farewell,  my  lost  Sebastian  : 
I  do  not  beg,  I  challenge  justice  now. — 
Oh  Powers,  if  kirfgs  be  your  peculiar  care, 
Why  plays  this  wretch  with  your  prerogative? 
Now  flash  him  dead,  now  crumble  him  to  ashes, 
Or  henceforth  live  confined  in  your  own  palace, 
And  look  not  idly  out  upon  a  world 
That  is  no  longer  yours. 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

VKXI  CREATOR. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  World's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  every  pious  mind  ; 
Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  Thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire  ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high, 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy  1 

Thou  strength  of  His  Almighty  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command  ; 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  dost  the  gifts  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gifts  with  eloquence  1 
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Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts  ; 
But,  oh  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts  I 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  thine  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 
Give  us  Thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  Thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name  ! 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  1 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee ! 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 
(1651-1685.) 

THE  history  of  the  drama,  after  the  extinction,  in  Shirley,  of  the  spirit  of 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  presents  no  greater  name  than  that  of 
Otway.  He  had  caught  the  genius  of  nature's  pathos  which  the  "  mighty 
mind"  of  Dryden  had  missed  ;  and,  perhaps,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  "  more  tears  have  been  shed  for  the  sorrows  of  Belvidera  and 
Monimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and  Desdemona."  His  life  was  short,  fit- 
ful, anil  unhappy.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Trottin  in  Sussex.  Leaving  the  university  of  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he 
attempted  to  become  a  player  in  London.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  returned  home  cashiered. 
He  was  continually  in  the  most  wretched  poverty,  although  several  of  his 
pieces  were  eminently  successful  on  the  stage.  He  is  alleged  by  some  to 
have  died  of  voraciously  eating  a  piece  of  bread  .iller  one  of  the  lengthened 
fasts  to  which  his  circumstances  often  condemned  him.  His  reputation  rests  on 
his  two  tragedies,  "  The  Orphan,"  and  "  Venice  Preserved."  Both  are  dis- 
figured by  moral  and  literary  improprieties :  yet  the  intensity  of  interest 
awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  natural  emotions,  justifies  the  high  place  they 
hold  in  English  literature.  lie  wrote  a  considerable  quantity  of  occasional 
poetry,  but  its  merit  is  very  humble. 
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FROM  "  VENICE  PRESERVED." 

THE  BETRAYED  CONSPIRATORS,  AND  THE  REVELATION  OF  JAFFIER's 
TREACHERY. 

Scene.  —  The  Senate  House  of  Venice.      The  Duke  and  Senators  ; 
Pierre,  Renault,  and  other  conspirators,  in  chains.    Guards,  Sfc. 

Pierre.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers, 
(As  you  are  pleased  to  call  yourselves)  of  Venice  ; 
If  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
"Why  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  often  labour' d  in  your  service  ? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  you  bestow 
On  those  that  bring  you  conquest  home  and  honours  ? 

Duke.  Go  on ;  yon  shall  be  heard,  sir. 

Pierre.  Are  these  the  trophies  I've  deserved  for  fighting 
Your  battles  with  confederated  powers  ? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspired  to  overthrow  you, 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own  harbours  ; 
When  you,  great  Duke,  shrunk  trembling  in  your  palace, — 
Stepp'd  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Venetians 
The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness  ? 
Raised  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  of  sued-for  peace ! 
And  this  my  recompense !    If  I'm  a  traitor, 
Produce  my  charge ;  or  show  the  wretch  that's  base 
And  brave  enough  to  tell  me,  I'm  a  traitor  I 

Duke.  Know  you  one  Jaffier  ? 

Pierre.  Yes,  and  know  his  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferings 
From  a  hard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 

Duke.  See  him  brought  forth. 

Enter  Captain,  and  Jaffier  in  chains. 

Pierre.  My  friend  too  bound  I    Nay,  then 
Oar  fate  has  conquer'd  us,  and  we  must  fall. — 
Why  droops  the  man,  whose  welfare's  so  much  mine 
They're  but  one  thing  ?    These  reverend  tyrants,  Jaffier, 
Call  us  traitors.     Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaff,  To  thee  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
That  e'er  betrayed  a  generous  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  our  fan1  hopes,  which  morning  was  t'have  crowned, 
Has  this  cursed  tongue  o'erthrown. 

Pierre.  So,  then  all's  over  : 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
No  more ! 

Duke.  Say ;  will  you  make  confession 
Of  your  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy  ? 
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Pierre.  Cursed  be  your  senate,  cursed  your  constitution  ! 
The  curse  of  growing  factions,  and  divisions 
Still  vex  your  councils,  shake  }rour  public  safety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  these  base  chains  to  me  ! 

Duke.  Pardon,  or  death  ? 

Pierre.  Death  !  honourable  death  ! 

Ren.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask  or  you  can  give. 
No  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death! 

Duke.  Break  up  the  council.     [To  OfficerJ]     Guard  your  pri- 
soners, sir. 

Take  Pierre  into  your  charge,  apart  from  the  rest.    [To  Captain. 
Jaffier,  you're  free,  but  these  must  wait  for  judgment. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Conspirators,  and  Officer. 

Pierre.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon  ?  Lead  me  to  my  straw  : 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I've  lodged  hard, 
To  do  your  senate  service. 

Jaffier.  Hold  one  moment. 

Pierre.  Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of  the  senate? 
Presumptuous  rebel ! — on —  [Strikes  Jaffier. 

Jaff.  By  heaven,  you  stir  not !      [Exeunt  Captain  an  I  Guard. 
I  must  be  heard  ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow  : 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice  ? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me, 
For  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries ; 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
And,  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee, 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 

Pierre.  What  whining  monk  art  thou?  what  holy  cheat? 
That  would'st  encroach  upon  my  credulous  cars, 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely  ?    Hence  !  I  know  thcc  not ! 

Jaff.  Not  knew  me,  Pierre  ! 

Pierre.  No,  know  thee  not  !    What  art  thou? 

Jaff.  Jaffier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  loved,  valued  frieud ! 
Tho'  now,  deservedly,  scorn'd  and  used  most  hardly. 

1'icrre.  Thou,  Jaffier  I  thou  my  once,  loved,  valued  friend! 
I'y  heavens,  thou  liest ;  the  man  so  called  my  friend, 
Was  generous,  honest,  faithful,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely  ; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart  ; 
But  thou,  n  \\ivirlnd,  liase,  false,  worthless  coward, 
Poor,  even  in  soul,  and  loathsome  in  thy  aspect: 
All  eyes  must  slum  thee,  and  all  hearts  dete-4  thee. 
IVytlue  avoid,  no  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  something  baneful,  that  my  nature's  ehilled  at. 

.luff.   I  l:a\e  not  wronged  thee  ;  by  these  tears  I  have  n  >t. 

Pierre.   II;i.-t  thou  not  u rouged  me ?     Dar'st  thou  call  t 

Jaffier, 
That  once  loved,  valued  friend  of  mine, 
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And  swear  them  bast  not  wrong'd  me  ?  Wlience  these  chains  ? 
Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this  moment  ? 
Whence  this  dishonour,  but  from  thee,  thou  false  one  ? 

Jaff.  All's  true ;  yet  grant  one  thing,  and  I've  done  asking. 

Pierre.  What's  that  ? 

Jaff.  To  take  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  council  have  proposed  :  thou  and  thy  friends 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pierre.  Life  !  ask  my  life  !  confess !  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe, 
And  carry,  tip  and  down  this  cursed  city, 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit, 
Burdensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer  ; 
To  lose  it,  maybe,  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some  new  friend,  treacherous  and  false  as  thou  art ! 
No,  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men  like  thee  are  fit  to  live  in't. 

Jaff.  By  all  that's  just 

Pierre.  Swear  by  some  other  power, 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  already. 

Jaff.  Then  by  that  hell  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave  thee, 
Till  to  thyself  at  least  thou'rt  reconciled, 
However  thy  resentments  deal  with  me. 

Pierre.  Not  leave  me  I 

Jaff.  No  ;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully  and  like  a  slave  ; 
Tread  on  me,  buft'et  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head ;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience, 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty  ; 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  them,  though  they  spurn  me ; 
Till,  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pierre.  Art  thou  not 

Jaff.  What? 

Pierre.  A  traitor  ? 

Jaff.  Yes. 

Pierre.  A  villain  ? 

Jaff.  Granted. 

Pierre.  A  coward,  a  most  scandalous  coward  ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour ;  one  who  has  sold 
Thy  everlasting  fame  for  shameless  life  ? 

Jaff.  All,  all,  and  more,  much  more ;  my  faults  are  numberless. 

Pierre.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  live  on  terms  like  thine? 
Base  as  thou'rt  false 

Jaff.  No  :  'Tis  to  me  that's  granted  ; 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aimed  at. 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pierre.  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserved  by  thee  ; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
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On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 

Relieved  thy  wants,  and  raised  thee  from  the  state 

Of  wretchedness  in  which  thy  fate  had  plunged  thee, 

To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends  ; 

All  I  received,  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 

"\\Yre  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger, 

Given  with  a  worthless  pledge,1  thou  since  hast  stolen  : 

So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again  ; 

Swearing  by  all  those  powers  which  thou  hast  violated, 

Never,  from  this  cursed  hour,  to  hold  communion, 

Friendship,  or  interest  with  thee,  though  our  years 

Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 

Take  it — farewell — for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jaff.  Say,  thou  wilt  live  then. 

Pierre.  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt.     Because  'tis  what  I'm  tired  with. 

Jaff.  O  Pierre  ! 

Pierre.  No  more. 

Jaff.  My  eyes  won't  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Pierre.  Leave  me  : — Nay,  then,  thus  I  throw  thee  from  me ; 
And  curses,  great  as  is  thy  falsehood,  catch  thee  !  [Exit. 

Jaff.  He's  gone,  my  father,  friend,  preserver  ; 
And  here's  the  portion  he  has  left  me  ; 
This  dagger.     Well  remembered !    With  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance  ; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,  mem'ry,  drive  that  thought  no  farther  : 
No,  I'll  esteem  it  as  a  friend's  last  legacy; 
Treasure  it  up,  within  this  wretched  bosom, 
Where  it  may  grow  acquainted  with  my  heart, 
That,  when  they  meet,  they  start  not  from  each  other. 
So,  now  for  thinking — A  blow,  call'd  traitor,  villain, 
Coward,  dishonourable  coward  ;  faugh ! 
Oh  for  a  long  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it  1J 

Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

1  Jaffler's  wife,  Belvidera,  whom  he  had  given  to  the  conspirators  as  a  hostage  for  hu 
fidelity. 

-  This  passage  docs  not  exhibit  the  strength  of  the  genius  of  Otway,  which  lies  in  the 
representation  of  emotions  of  a  deeper  character  than  those  displayed  in  the  text  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  take  from  his  plays  an  available  extract  of  any  length. 


[In  approaching  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  space  again  compels  us  to  drop 
many  names  of  great  or  of  respectable  merit.    The  poetry  of  this  period  is  peculiarly  that 
of  artificial  life1,  and  holds  a  much  loivi  r  mtim.-iiion  in  public  opinion  than  it  retained 
down  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  writings  of  Cowncr.     Among  the  omitted  n 
those  of  Kowc,  Philips,  Walsh,  Tickell,  Garth,   Uukc,  Blackmorc,   Halifax,  Congrere, 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR. 
(1 664-1 7  21 J 

PRIOR  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1664,  at  Winburn  in  Dorsetshire, 
or,  as  some  allege,  in  London.  He  furnishes  no  intelligence  respecting  his 
obscure  origin.  Shortly  after  leaving  Westminster  School,  while  residing 
with  a  relation  in  London,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  The  publication,  with  Montague,  of  the  "  City 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  in  ridicule  of  1  )ry den's  "Hind  and  Panther," 
seems  to  have  opened  to  the  young  poet  the  road  of  preferment.  He  ob- 
tained the  secretaryship  of  the  English  Embassy  in  the  congress  at  the 
Hague  in  1691.  From  this  period  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  high  official  situations.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  queen  he  had  changed  his  politics  ;  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War,  he  acted  under  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  the  French  court,  for  the  speedier  arrangement  of  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  which  the  tardy  conferences  at  Utrecht 
were  slow  in  effecting.  In  1713,  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
from  France,  Prior  enjoyed  till  the  following  year  the  dignity  of  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  death  of  the  queen  leading  to  the  fall  of  the  Tory  party,  he 
was  recalled,  and  shared  in  the  hardships  of  impeachment  and  imprison- 
ment, with  which  their  opponents  visited  the  friends  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford.  On  his  release  in  1717  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  but  he 
realized  a  considerable  sum  by  the  publication  of  his  collected  works  ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Lord  Oxford's  son  purchased  an  estate  for  his  father's  friend. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  old  age  after  his  busy  life.  He 
died  in  1721,  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  left  L.500  to 
build  him  a  monument  in  Westminster. 

Prior  is  a  lively  and  graceful  writer,  sometimes  far  from  pure  in  senti- 
ment ;  never  rising  to  passion  or  sublimity  ;  but  moving  in  a  round  of  ele- 
gant and  sparkling,  though  common  thought.  "  His  diction,"  says  Johnson, 
"  is  more  his  own  than  that  of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden."  "  His 
diligence  has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the  most  correct  of  the  English 
poets."  His  poems  consist  of  Epistles,  Humorous  Tales,  Fables,  Epigrams, 
Odes  in  honour  of  his  patrons  William  and  Anne,  Songs,  &c.  His  longer 
works  are  "  Henry  and  Emma,"  a  frigid  paraphrase  of  the  beautiful  old 
ballad,  the  "  Nutbrown  Maid  ;"  "  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World," 
in  heroic  rhyme  ;  and  "  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Mind,"  a  humorous 
philosophical  piece  in  the  style  of  Hudibras. 


WILLIAM  III.  OF  ENGLAND  AND  LOUIS  XIV.  OF  FRANCE  CONTRASTED. 

Virtue  to  verse  immortal  lustre  gives, 
Each  by  the  other's  mutual  friendship  lives  ; 
JEncas  suffered,  and  Achilles  fought, 
The  hero's  acts  enlarged  the  poet's  thought, 

z 
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Or  Virgil's  majesty,  and  Homer's  rage, 

Had  ne'er,  like  lasting  nature,  vanquish'd  age. 

"Whilst  Louis  then  his  rising  terror  drowns 

"With  drums'  alarms,  and  trumpets'  sounds; 
Whilst,  hid  in  arm'd  retreats,  and  guarded  towns, 

From  danger  as  from  honour  far, 
He  bribes  close  murder  against  open  war  : 

In  vain  you  Gallic  muses  strive 
With  laboured  verse  to  keep  his  fame  alive  : 
Your  mouldering  monuments  in  vain  ye  raise, 
On  the  weak  basis  of  the  tyrant's  praise : 
Your  songs  are  sold,  your  numbers  are  profane, 

Tis  incense  to  an  idol  given, 

Meat  offered  to  Prometheus'  man, 

That  had  no  soul  from  heaven. 
Against  his  will,  you  chain  your  frighted  king 

On  rapid  Rhine's  divided  bed  ; 

And  mock  your  hero,  whilst  ye  sing 

The  wounds  for  which  he  never  bled ; 
Falsehood  does  poison  on  your  praise  diffuse, 
And  Louis'  fear  gives  death  to  Boileau's  muse.1 

On  its  own  worth  true  majesty  is  rear'd, 

And  virtue  is  her  own  reward  ; 
With  solid  beams  and  native  glory  bright, 
She  neither  darkness  dreads,  nor  covets  light ; 
True  to  herself,  and  fix'd  to  inborn  laws, 
Nor  sunk  by  spite,  nor  lifted  by  applause, 
She  from  her  settled  orb  looks  calmly  down, 
On  life  or  death,  a  prison  or  a  crown. 
When  bound  in  double  chains  poor  Belgia  lay, 
To  foreign  arms  and  inward  strife  a  prey, 
Whilst  one  good  man  buoy'd  up  her  sinking  state, 

And  virtue  labotir'd  against  fate  ; 
When  fortune  basely  with  ambition  join'd, 
And  all  was  conquer' d  hut  the  patriot's  mind  ; 

When  storms  let  loose,  and  raging  seas, 
Just  ready  the  torn  v».-s>el  to  o'erwhelm, 
Forc'd  not  the  faithful  pilot  from  his  helm, 
Nor  all  the  syren  songs  of  future  peace 
And  da/./.ling  prospect  of  a  promis'd  crown, 

Could  lure  his  stubborn  virtue  down; 
But  aj_r:iiust  charms,  and  threats,  and  hell,  he  stood, 

To  that  which  was  severely  good ; 
Then  had  no  trophies  justified  his  fame, 
No  poet  blest  his  song  with  Nassau's  name. 

1  Prior  displays  the  most  unrelenting  contempt  for  the  poetical  flatterer  of  Loci*. 
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A  SIMILK. 

Dear  Thomas,  did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 
There,  Thomas,  did'st  thou  never  see 
('Tis  but  by  way  of  simile) 
A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage  ; 
The  cage,  as  either  side  turned  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  at  top  ? — 

Mov'd  in  the  orb,  pleas'd  with  the  chimes, 
The  foolish  creature  thinks  he  climbs  : 
But,  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire, 
He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades, 
That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades, 
In  noble  song  and  lofty  odes, 
They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods  ; 
Still  dancing  in  an  airy  round, 
Still  pleas'd  with  their  own  verses'  sound  ; 
Brought  back,  how  fast  soe'er  they  go, 
Always  aspiring,  always  low. 


CHARITY. 

A   PARAPHRASE  OF  THE   1#TH  CHAPTER  OF  THE  FIRST   EPISTLE  TO 
THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angels  sung ; 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define  ; 
And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth  ; 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  ; 
Or  had  1  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw- 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law : 
Yet,  gracious  Charity !  indulgent  guest, 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer ; 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair ; 
A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind  ; 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives  ; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
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Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives ; 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives  ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bound  and  due  restriction  knows  ; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power, 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease  ; 
But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  swa3r, 
Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  but  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen,  than  art  can  show  : 
So,  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above), 
High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 
By  faith  directed,  and  confirm'd  by  hope  : 
Yet  we  are  .able  only  to  survey 
Dawning  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day. 
Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight ; 
Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell'd ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld, 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  faith  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy  :l 
"Whilst  thoti,  more  happy  power,  fair  Chanty, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Thy  oilier  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsum'd  thy  flame, 

Shalt  still  survive 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 

FROM  "  SOLOMON." 
SOLOMON'S  CONTEMPLATION  OF  THE  FUTURE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

How  can  he  bind  or  limit  his  decree, 
By  what  our  car  has  heard,  or  eye  may  see? 
Say  then,  is  all  in  heaps  of  water  lost, 
Beyond  the  islands,  and  the  mid-land2  coast? 

1  This  is  a  violation  of  the  sense  of  the  text ;  neither  faith  nor  hope  aie  said  to  di«  in 
the  future  world.  2  The  Mtilitui  raiican. 
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Or  has  that  God,  who  gave  our  world  its  birth, 
Sever'd  those  waters,  by  some  other  earth, 
Countries  by  future  plough-shares  to  be  torn, 
And  cities  rais'd  by  nations  yet  unborn  ! — 
Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage  ; 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  supprest, 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  ? 

Where,  by  the  strength  of  this  idea  charm'd, 
Lighten'd  with  glory,  and  with  rapture  warm'd, 
Ascends  my  soul?    What  sees  she  white  and  great 
Amidst  subjected  seas  ?     An  isfe,  the  seat 
Of  power  and  plenty  ;  her  imperial  throne, 
For  justice  and  for  mercy  sought  and  known  ; 
Virtues  sublime,  great  attributes  of  heaven 
From  thence  to  this  distinguish'd  nation  given. 
Yet  farther  west  the  western  isle  extends 
Her  happy  fame  ;  her  armed  fleet  she  sends 
To  climates  folded  yet  from  human  eye, 
And  lands  which  we  imagine  wave  and  sky. 
From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound, 
And  rules  an  empire  by  an  ocean  bound ; 
Knows  her  ships  anchor'd,  and  her  sails  unfuiTd, 
In  other  Indies,  and  a  second  world. 

Long  shall  Britannia  (that  must  be  her  name) 
Be  first  in  conquest,  and  preside  in  fame  : 
Long  shall  her  favour'd  monarchy  engage 
The  teeth  of  envy,  and  the  force  of  age : 
Rever'd  and  happy  she  shall  long  remain, 
Of  human  things  least  changeable,  least  vain. 
Yet  all  must  with  the  general  doom  comply, 
And  this  great  glorious  power,  though  last,  must  die. 

FROM  "ALMA." 

THE  STOMACH  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  SOUL. 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 
Of  Alma1  in  the  heart  or  brain, 
The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly: 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies, 
Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise  ; 
The  strength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber ; 
The  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food ; 
And,  if  you  would  improve  your  thought, 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught. 

1  The  Mind. 
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Your  stomach  makes  your  fabric  roll, 
Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 
That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Troy, 
He  din'd  on  lion's  marrow,1  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread : 
But,  by  his  mother  sent  away, 
Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play, 
Effeminate  he  sat,  and  quiet : 
Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet ! 
#  #  * 

As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen  ; 
The  added  movements,  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 
For,  though  those  gim-cracks  were  away, 
(Quare2  would  not  swear,  but  Qnare  would  say) 
However  more  reduc'd  and  plain, 
The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 
But,  if  the  horal-Qrbit  ceases, 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces  ; 
Is  now  no  longer  what  it  was, 
And  you  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 
So,  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clockwork  man, 
You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being  what's  o'clock. 
If  you  take  off  his  rhetoric  trigger, 
He  talks  no  more  in  mode  and  figure  ; 
Or,  clog  his  mathematic-\v\iec\, 
His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  stands  still ; 
Or,  lastly,  break  his  /»oftVic-weight, 
His  voice  no  longer  rules  the  state  : 
Yet,  if  these  finer  whims  are  gone, 
Your  clock,  though  plain,  would  still  go  on  ; 
But  spoil  the  engine  of  digestion, 
And  you  entirely  change  the  question. 
Alma's  n II airs  no  power  can  mend  ; 
The  jest,  alas  !  is  at  an  end  : 
Soon  ceases  all  the  worldly  bustle, 
And  you  consign  the  corpse  to  Rnssel.3 

1  The  infant  Achilles  w:is  fed  hy  the  Centaur  Chiron  on  the  marrow  of  lions  and  wild 
boars.  See  Apollod.  Hiblioih.  iii.  c.  12,  §  6.  The  story  of  his  seclusion,  in  the  court  of 
Lycomcdcx,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Scyro»,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  to  nvert  his  p-o- 
pl'n  sicd  fiiti-  in  the  Trojan  War,  is  well  known.  See  Apollod.  iii.  c.  12,  §  »  —.-tat.  Acliiil. 
I.  .WlMi?:).  T/inifiiiH  seems  an  inadvertency. 

*  Probably  a  watchmaker  of  the  time.  *  Evidently  an  undertaker. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  D. 
(1667-1745.) 

PERHAPS  no  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Deun  Swift.  At  once  haughty  and  overbearing,  yet  winning 
hearts  by  the  invincible  attraction  of  his  manners :  delighting  in  his  writing* 
in  the  handling  of  coarse  and  h'lthy  ideas  ;  yet  also  painting  elegance,  grace, 
and  beauty  with  the  keenest  relish  ;  steadfast  in  friendship,  inexorably  mer- 
ciless to  foes :  saturnine,  misanthropic,  yet  a  coryphaeus  of  wit  and  gaiety  ; 
devoutly  religious,  yet  writing  so  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  accusations  of 
profanity  and  atheism :  serving  with  most  extensive  effect  opposite  political 
parties,  yet  able  to  obtain  preferment  for  every  body  but  himself ;  parsimo- 
nious to  meanness,  yet  extensive  and  beneficent  in  his  charities,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  profit  from  his  literary  labours  ;  expressing  the  most  devoted 
affection,  yet  leaving  its  objects  to  die  in  withering  broken-heartedness : — 
such  are  some  of  the  anomalies  which  Swift's  character  presents. 

He  was  born,  a  posthumous  child,  at  Dublin  in  1 667.  His  family  was  of 
respectable  connections,  but  his  father's  death  had  left  his  mother  in  great 
poverty.  He  felt  in  his  youth  the  bitterness  of  dependent  bread  ;  and  hia 
biographers  trace  to  this  experience  the  apparent  avarice  of  his  future  years. 
He  left  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  without  much  academical  reputation  ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  had  supported  him,  joined  his  mother  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's.  During  his  residence  with  Temple,  he  applied  himself  to  severe 
study.  He  was  introduced  to  King  William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple, 
but  instruction  in  the  Dutch  mode  of  eating  asparagus  was  all  the  benefit 
Swift  reaped  from  this  acquaintanceship.  Anxious  to  be  independent,  he  at 
length  obtained  a  small  living  in  Ireland,  which  he  soon  after  generously 
threw  up  in  favour  of  a  poor  clergyman  with  a  large  family.  He  returned 
to  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  Oxford.  After  Temple's 
death  in  1699,  Swift,  losing  patience  at  the  tardy  fulfilment  of  King  Wil- 
liam's promises,  accepted  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  being  tricked  out  of  this  office,  he  subse- 
quently obtained  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  He  settled  at  Laracor  with  the  feelings  of  an  exile,  for  he  bore  the 
utmost  dislike  to  Ireland.  He  was  joined  here  by  Miss  Hester  Johnson, 
whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the  appellation  of  Stella.  This  young  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Temple's  steward,  and  had  contracted  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  Swift.  In  Ireland  she  resided  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
parsonage  during  his  absence.  He  is  s:iid  to  have  fulfilled  his  clerical 
office  with  great  exemplariness.  From  this  period  (1700)  till  about  1710, 
Swift  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  Disappointed,  however,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Whigs,  by  whom  he  deemed  himself  neglected,  and  now  in  high  repu- 
tation from  the  publication  of  some  of  his  celebrated  prose  works,  he  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission  to  the 
new  (Tor)-)  administration,  to  visit  England  (1710).  He  had  disapproved  of 
much  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  Whig  ministries  ;  the  disappointment 
of  his  expectations  from  them,  moreover,  inclined  him  to  a  junction  with 
their  opponents.  He  was  soon  therefore  an  avowed  Tory,  and  actively  sup- 
ported that  party  by  his  influence  and  his  pen.  The  value  of  his  party  ser- 
vices may  be  estimated  by  the  prodigious  effect  of  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  It  completely  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
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against  the  war  in  whose  triumphs  the  nation  had  so  long  gloried,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  temporary  strength  of  the  Tory  government.  From 
his  new  patrons  Swift  received  his  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  with  a 
gulp  of  discontent  at  a  second  condemnation  to  exile  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
comparative  slenderness  of  the  preferment ;  the  personal  dislike  of  the  queen 
had  precluded  him  from  a  bishopric  :  he  owed  this  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 
"  Swift  now,"  says  Johnson,  "much  against  his  will,  commenced  Irishman 
for  life."  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Ireland  when  he  was  recalled  to 
heal  by  his  influence  the  growing  differences  between  his  friends  Bolingbroke 
and  Oxford.  He  was  ultimately  unsuccessful  ;  the  death  of  the  queen  broke 
up  the  Tory  government,  and  Swift  retired  to  his  deanery,  from  what  John- 
son calls  "the  implacability  of  triumphant  whiggism."  But  his  residence 
in  England  at  this  period  is  important  in  the  formation  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  his  poetical  Vanessa,  lli.s  visits  to  this  young 
lady's  family  rapidly  ripened  on  her  part  an  ardent  and  romantic  attachment 
to  Swift,  though  he  was  now  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  Though  he  wa» 
conscious  that  his  relations  with  Stella  precluded  the  idea  of  his  honourably 
uniting  himself  with  any  other  lady,  yet  he  was  imprudent  or  cruel  enough 
to  feed  the  passion  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  till  she  herself  declared  it,  and  re- 
ceived from  Swift  the  announcement  of  his  engagement  with  Stella.  The 
latter  had  for  years  sighed  over  Swift's  unfulfilled  promises  ;  her  jealousy 
was  effectually  roused  and  her  affliction  sharpened  by  the  rumours  of  Swift's 
new  attachment,  and  by  the  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Ireland  who  had  followed 
Swift  thither  after  her  mother's  death,  ostensibly  to  enter  into  the  possession 
of  an  estate  in  that  country  to  which  she  now  became  heiress.  The  grief 
and  importunity  of  Stella  at  length  extorted  Swift's  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  her,  "  provided  it  should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  separately,  and  in  the  same  guarded  man- 
ner as  formerly."  After  this  marriage  he  laboured  to  confine  the  flame  of 
Vanessa's  passion  within  the  limits  of  simple  friendship.  This  the  unhappy 
lady  found  to  be  impossible  :  she  discovered  the  secret  of  his  marriage  ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  expression  of 
Swift's  anger  on  his  ascertaining  that  she  had  made  this  discovery.  The  con- 
duct of  Swift  towards  these  two  females,  whom  he  so  ardently  loved,  yet  both 
of  whose  hearts  he  broke,  may  possibly  be  ascribed,  not  to  selfish  and  deli- 
berate cruelty,  but,  as  his  biographers  are  charitably  inclined  to  hope,  to  the 
incipient  action  of  the  terrible  malady  that  ultimately  shattered  his  intellect.1 
After  the  final  settlement  of  Swift  in  Ireland,  he  pursued,  as  occasion  pre- 
sented, his  career  as  a  political  writer,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  cause  of  the 
country  which  he  disliked,  and  which  had  at  first  treated  him  with  rejection 
and  contumely.  The  English  legislature  in  these  days  was  too  apt  to  view  and 
to  treat  Ireland  merely  as  a  conquered  appendage  of  England.  Swift's  daring 
opposition  to  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufactures,2  and  especially  to 
tin-  imposition  on  the  kingdom  of  Wood's  copper  money,3  raised  him  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  popularity.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  formidable  a  per- 
sonal influence  on  any  people  as  Dean  Swift  swayed  over  the  Irish.  His 
exertions  were  not  without  serious  danger  to  himself.  He  was  already  by 
the  Whig  government  a  marked  man,  from  his  connections  with  the  last 
ministry  of  Queen  Anne.  Twice  were  his  printers  prosecuted  ;  but  though 
the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  publications  was  transparent  to  all,  the  le- 
gal secret  was  faithfully  kept. 

1  For  the  singular  relation  in  which  Swift  stood  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  see  his  poem, 
"  Cndenus  nnd  Vanev^a." — Cadenut  is  an  anagram  of  Decamis,  Dean. 
*  See  Scott's  Life,  p.  275.  '  Ibid.  p.  SS2  ;  and  the  Drapier's  Letters. 
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In  1726  he  visited  England  for  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Travels 
of  Gulliver.  His  health  was  now  breaking  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm  of 
his  disease  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  threatening  illness  of  Stella. 
On  her  recovery  he  had  again  an  opportunity,  but  for  the  last  time,  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  friends  of  his  happier 
days.  He  returned  to  Ireland  to  lay  Stella  in  the  grave  ;  she  died  in  1727, 
his  unacknowledged  wife,  broken  by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  by  Swift's 
apparently  motiveless  cruelty. 

From  this  period  there  is  little  in  his  life  that  is  interesting.  He  conti- 
nued occasionally  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  and  to  correspond  with  his 
literary  friends  in  England.  From  about  the  year  1736  his  constitution  be- 
came less  and  less  able  to  resist  his  terrible  malady.  In  his  writings  occur 
some  presentiments  of  his  tendency  to  insanity  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1717,  on  noticing  while  walking  with  a  friend  a  beautiful  elm  whose  upper- 
most branches  were  decayed — "  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  ;  "  I  shall  die  at  the  top."  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  morose- 
ness  and  irritation  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  familiar  friends 
were  driven  from  his  side.  "  The  curtain,'1  says  Scott,  "  darkened  ere  it 
fell :"  after  two  years  passed  in  lethargic  and  hopeless  idiocy,  he  expired 
on  the  19th  of  October  1746.  His  death  was  mourned  by  an  enthusiastic 
people  as  a  national  loss.  His  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  found  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  Dublin. 

Swift  is  not  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  a  poet.  "  Cousin 
Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet,"  was  his  relation  Dryden's  remark  to  him  on 
his  showing  to  the  great  bard  some  of  his  youthful  Pindaric  odes.  His  pieces 
consist  of  songs,  lampoons,  satires,  occasional  bursts  of  humour  in  rhyme,  all 
brilliant,  fluent,  and  elegant,  abounding  in  the  happiest  characteristics  of 
style  ;  all  with  some  object,  important  or  trifling,  beyond  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  writer  looked  not  ;  he  was  utterly  indifferent,  apparently, 
to  fame.  "  All  his  verses,"  says  Johnson,  "  exemplify  his  own  definition  of 
a  good  style — they  consist  of  '  proper  words  in  their  proper  places.'"  His 
political  treatises  have  of  course  lost  their  object,  value,  and  interest ;  but 
they  remain  models  of  the  purest  English  writing.  "  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
'  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  are  chiefly  the  works 
which  stamp  him  as  an  English  classic  of  the  first  rank." 
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Unwilling  Muse,  begin  thy  lay, 
The  annals  of  a  female  day. 

By  nature  turn'd  to  play  the  rake  well, 
(As  we  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel,) 
The  modern  dame  is  wak'd  by  noon, 
(Some  authors  say,  not  quite  so  soon,) 
Because,  though  sore  against  her  will, 
She  sate  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 
She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks,  if  it  be  time  to  rise  : 
Of  headache  and  the  spleen  complains  ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains, 
Her  night-gown  and  her  slippers  brought  her, 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron- water. 
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Then  to  her  glass  ;  and,  "  Betty,  pray 

Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  ? 

But  was  it  not  confounded  hard? 

Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card  ! 

Four  mattadores,  and  lose  codille ! 

Depend  npon't,  I  never  will. 

But  run  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  fix 

The  ladies  here  to-night  by  six." 

"  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below  ; 

He  says,  '  His  business  is  to  know 

If  you'll  redeem  the  silver  cup 

He  keeps  in  pawn  ?' " — "  First,  show  him  up.' 

"  Your  dressing-plate  he'll  be  content 

To  take,  for  interest  cent,  per  cent. 

And,  madam,  there's  my  lady  Spade, 

Hath  sent  this  letter  by  her  maid." 

"  Well,  I  remember  what  she  won  ; 

And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  ? 

Here,  carry  down  those  ten  pistoles 

My  husband  left  to  pay  for  coals  : 

I  thank  my  stars,  they  all  are  light  ; 

And  I  may  have  revenge  to-night." 

Now,  loitering  o'er  her  tea  and  cream, 

She  enters  on  her  usual  theme  ; 

Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeats, 

Calls  lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheats  : 

"  She  slipt  spadillo  in  her  breast, 

Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest : 

There's  Mrs  Cut  and  she  combine, 

And  to  each  other  give  the  sign." 

Through  every  game  pursues  her  tale, 

Like  hunters  o'er  their  evening  ale. 

FROM  "THE  DEATH  OF  DR  SWIFT.''* 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  kcrp  others  low  ? 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you  : 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  ? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battlr  you  >hould  h'nd 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind, 
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Had  some  heroic  action  done, 

A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won  ; 

Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt, 

Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  crept  ? 

Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 

Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without : 

How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan  1 

How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own  ! 

*  *  * 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends  : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
"  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break  ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays  : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says  ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  din'd  ; 
Plies  yon  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith !  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter ; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found." 

*  *  * 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  servants  answer,  "  AVorse  and  worse  1") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell, 
That,  u  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  well." 
Then  he  who  prophesy'd  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
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He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But,  all  agree  to  give  ine  over. 

*  *  * 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
"  How  is  the  Dean  ?" — "  He's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead. 

Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  ran. 
"  Oh  !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  ! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  heir  ?" 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is  •, 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses." 
"  To  public  uses  !  there's  a  whim  ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride  : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 

Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  employ'd  ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy'd : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper, 
To  curse  the  Dean,  or  bless  the  Drapier.1 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
"  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice  ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  rul'd,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years  : 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

*  *  * 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  irlihber, 
Revis'd  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibbcr. 
He'll  treat  me  as  lie  does  my  betters, 
Publish  in}'  will,  my  life,  my  letters; 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die  : 
Which  Pope  must  hear  as  well  as  I.3 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 

1  The  letters  that  so  successfully  opposed  the  introduction  of  Wood's  halfpence  into 
Ireland,  were  signed  in  tlir  el. under  of  a  Dublin  tr.-ulesimm,  M.  H.  Drapier. 

2  An  alleged  surreptitious  e  .ition  of  Pope's  letters  was  published  by  Curll,  an  enterprit- 
ing  but  unscrupulous  bookseller.  AU  the  names  in  the  preceding  lines  are  pilloried  in  Pope's 
Dunciad. 
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How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  Avcek,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St  John1  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
"I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die!" 

Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lash'd,  they  kiss  the  rod, 

Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  *  * 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  1 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd, 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  ? 
Departed .: — and  his  works  must  follow  ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot2  goes, 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  "  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  ago  ?" — "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
"  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane  : 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books, 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough." 

*  *  * 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 

A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose. 

*  *  » 

One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  impartial  draws. 
"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report,3 

i  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

*  The  celebrated  bookseller  whose  name  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  Pop*1. 
'  In  the  succeeding  passages  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  different  member*  of  ths 
club  are  represented  by  Swift  as  expressing  their  opinions  of  his  character. 
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Was  never  ill  rcceiv'd  at  Court ; 

Although,  ironically  grave, 

He  sham'd  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave ; 

To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 

But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 

"  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  stoiy ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died." 

"  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  ? 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapicr's  letters  !"— 

"  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters : 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men, 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. — > 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding  ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. — 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered, 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert,1 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour ! 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels, 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels ; 
Not  sparing  his  own  clergy  doth, 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth .'" 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seera'd  dctermin'd  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim  ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  name. 
No  individual  could  resent, 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satii  e  points  at  no  defect, 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  ab'iorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe: 
He  spar'd  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose, 
Whoso  owners  set  not.  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offcr'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest; 
But  latigh'd  to  hoar  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learn 'd  by  rote. 

'  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd, 
Must  be  or  ridicuVd  or  lasJCd. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  ? 
He  neither  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 

*  *  * 

"  He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum ; 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  follow'd  David's  lesson  just, — 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd, 
With  what  impatience  he  declaim'd  ! 
Fair  LIBERTY  was  all  his  cry ; 
For  her  he  stood  prepar'd  to  die  ; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone  ; 
For  her  he  oft  expos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head  ;a 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found, 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

"  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men  : 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat ; 
Ingratitude  he  often  found, 
And  pity'd  those  who  meant  the  wound ; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind, 
To  merit  well  of  human-kind ; 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 

Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 

*  *  « 

"  In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart, 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part, 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway, 
Eemote  from  St  John,  Pope,  and  Gay." 

"  Alas,  poor  Dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him, 
Which  if  he  lik'd,  much  good  may  t  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers, 

l  In  England  for  the  public-ilion  of  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs;"  in  Ireland  for 
his  "  Proposal  for  the  univeral  use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  &c. ;"  and  for  the  "  Drapier't ' 
fourth  letter.  Of  the  Dean's  stern  independence  of  character  under  these  proscription! 
more  than  one  anecdote  is  related.  See  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  pp.  296,  297. 
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Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown  ; 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled  : — 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. — 
"What  writings  has  he  left  behind?" 

"  I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind  : 
A  few  in  verse ;  but  most  in  prose" — 

"  Some  hiyh-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : — 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender  : 
Or  libels  yet  conceal'd  from  sight, 
Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite: 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear  : — 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear." 

"  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories, 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories  : 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

"  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them  ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them, 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind  : 
And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim, 
The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame, 
The  praise  is  ///*•,  and  tlie.irs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes." 

FROM  "  POKTRY A  RHAPSODY." 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits, 
And  millions  miss  for  one,  that  hits. 
Young's  universal  passion,  jtridc,1 
Wa>  never  kno\\n  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Uritaiii,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most? 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 

1  See  Young's  Satires  on  the  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Panic*. 
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A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years  ; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assign'd 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind  ? 
Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie  : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly  ; 
A  founder'd  horse  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barr'd  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature  ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there  ; 
And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 
*    '  *  * 

Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  eveiy  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature.1 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch, 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams  ; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs  : 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race, 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit, 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit. 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise, 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb  ; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey  ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind  : 
Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen. 

1  See  the  "  Leviathan,"  chap.  xiii. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

(1672-1719.) 

ADDISON  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  Wiltshire.  His 
success  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  friendships  he  had  formed,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  accomplishments,  brought  him  early  into  the  sphere  of  for- 
tunate patronage.  In  reward  for  some  complimentary  verses  on  King 
William,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  Somers  and  Montague,  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  L.300  a-year.  This  enabled  him  to  travel.  His  epistle 
from  Italy  to  Montague  (then  Lord  Halifax)  displays  great  splendour  of 
versification,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  his  pension  ceased,  but,  a  year  or  two  after,  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  afforded  to  his  muse  another  opportunity  of  preferment  Halifax 
recommended  Addison  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  for  the  celebration 
of  Marlborough's  triumph.  His  poem,  "  the  Campaign,"  was  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland  as 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton.  While  he  was 
in  Ireland  the  "  Tatler"  was  started  by  his  friend  Steele.  The  publication  of 
this  periodical  and  its  successors,  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian,  stretches 
over  the  years  between  1709  and  1714.  Addison  and  Steele  contributed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  papers.  The  year  1713  was  what  Johnson  calls 
the  "grand  climacteric  of  Addison's  reputation,"  by  the  production  of  his 
tragedy  of"  Cato."  This  piece,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been  finished  for 
several  years,  was  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  stage  by  the  author,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  party  zeal  of  his  Whig  friends,  during  their  exclusion  from 
power  in  the  latter  years  of  Anne's  reign.  It  was  vehemently  applauded  by 
both  political  parties ;  and  as  vehemently  abused,  especially  by  the  cynical 
critic  John  Dennis,  who  seemed  to  dog  the  heels  of  every  great  reputation  of 
his  time. — (See  Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.) 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Addison  gave  his  literary  services 
to  the  new  government  in  the  conduct  of  a  political  periodical,  the  "  Free- 
holder." In  1716  he  married,  after  a  long  probation  of  courtship,  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick.  Addison,  like  Dryden,  was  unhappy  in  the 
ssion  of  his  noble  spouse.  His  domestic  discomfort  is  said  to  have 
forced  him  in  his  later  years  into  the  convivial  enjoyments  of  a  tavern  life, 
the  effects  of  which  on  his  constitution  shortened  his  days.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  ;  but  from  the  shrinking  timidity  of  his  character, 
and  in  particular  from  his  total  want  of  the  power  of  fluent  oratory,  he  soon 
felt  himself  unfitted  for  the  office.  He  retired  on  the  plea  of  declining 
health,  with  a  pension  of  L.1SOO  a  year.  He  died  in  1719.  The  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  his  last  words  to  his  dissolute  step-son  Lord  Warwick,  is  said 
to  rest  on  doubtful  authority. 

As  a  prose  writer.  Addison  holds  the  first  rank  for  elegance  and  purity  of 
style,  lie  and  Steele  may  be  called  the  fathers  of  our  periodical  literature, 
at  least  in  the  shape  of  general  popular  instruction.  Addison  may  also  be  dis- 
tin^ui.^lied  as  the  founder  of  popular  literary  criticism.  As  a  poet  he  is  not 
estimated  very  highly  by  Johnson.  "His  poetry,"  says  the  critic,  "is 
polished  and  pure,  the  product  of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence."  Their  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  sentiment,  however,  have  made  several  of  his  smaller  pieces  permanent 
portions  of  our  literature.  "  Cato,"  as  a  drama,  abounds  in  faults  of  plot 
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and  character  ;  it  should  be  read  simply  as  a  poem  embodying  a  series  of 
elevated  and  noble  sentiments. 

Addison's  Latin  poetry  is  praised,  and  he  indulged  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  taste  of  the  age  for  classical  translation. 


FROM  THE  "LETTER  FROM  ITALY,"  ADDRESSED  TO  LORD  HALIFAX. 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravished  eyes, 

Gay  gilded  scenes  in  shining  prospect  rise  ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  lias  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and  woods, 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ; 
To  view  the  Nar  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  source ; 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  wateiy  store, 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore  ; 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide ! 
Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures,  I  survey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray, 
The  king  of  floods  !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And,  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channels  dry), 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  muse's  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

HYMN.1 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  oh  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt, 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air.2 

I  A  thanksgiving  for  preservation  during  his  continental  travels. 
1  The  Italian  malaria. 
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Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  toil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  wanned, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene1  seas. 

Think,  oh  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercauie  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  oh  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  faith  took  hold  on  thee. 

For,  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hang 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 

CATO'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

It  must  be  so — Plato,2  thou  reason'st  well, 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

1  Tuscan. 

1  The  scene  represents  him  a*  holding  in  his  hand  Plato's  book  on  the  Immortality  of 
tfic  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  being  on  the  table  beside  him. 
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Of  falling  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 

— Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  Eternity  to  man. 

Eternity ! — thou  pleasing — dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being — 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold  : — If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  Virtue; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy  : 

But — when? — or  where? — This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures  : — This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Thus  I  am  doubly  armed  ;  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end, 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 


ISAAC  WATTS,  D.  D. 

(1672-1717.) 

THE  name  of  this  eminent  theologian  is  familiar  to  our  nursery  associations. 
He  was  born  at  Southampton.  His  parents  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  who 
had  suffered  severely  for  their  faith  during  the  arbitrary  times  of  Charles  II. 
His  immense  attainments  in  literature  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure 
from  their  early  commencement.  He  read  Latin  at  little  more  than  four 
years  of  age.  He  adhered  in  manhood  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  health  was  unequal  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and,  fortunately  for  literature  and  Christianity,  he  obtained, 
in  the  religious  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  retreat  in  which  for  thirty- 
six  years  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  Christian  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  character  of  Watts  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  amiable  and 
beautiful  that  literary  history  presents.  Nothing  was  too  humble  for  the  active 
benevolence  of  his  great  mind.  He  could  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vast 
ipheres  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  and  condescend  to  the  simple  catechism 
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and  the  beautiful  strains  that  continue  to  awaken  and  to  fan  the  piety  of 
childhood.  The  lyric  poetry  of  Watts  displays  the  easy  elegance  of  a  mind 
unbending  itself  from  severer  studies.  His  poems  of  "  Heavenly  Love"  are 
the  extatic  expressions  of  his  devotional  feelings.  Johnson  finds  fault  with 
their  sameness.  "  He  is,"  the  critic  adds,  "  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased  ;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader 
whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity  ;  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to 
God." 


THE  LAW  GIVEN  AT  SINAI. 

*  *  * 

His  chariot  was  a  pitchy  clond, 
The  wheels  beset  with  burning  gems, 
The  winds  in  harness  with  the  flames, 
Flew  o'er  tli'  ethereal  road. 

Down  through  his  magazine  he  passed 

Of  hail  and  ice  and  fleecy  snow  ; 

Swift  rolled  the  triumph,  and  as  fast 

Did  hail  and  ice  in  melted  rivers  flow  : 

The  day  was  mingled  with  the  night, 
His  feet  on  solid  darkness  trod, 
His  radiant  eyes  proclaimed  the  God, 
And  scattered  dreadful  light. 

*  *  * 

Sinai  received  his  glorious  flight ; 
With  axle  red  and  glowing  wheel, 
Did  the  winged  chariot  light ; 

And  rising  smoke  obscured  the  burning  hill. 

*  *  * 

Deep  groaned  the  mount :  it  never  bore 
Infinity  before  : 

It  bowed  and  shook  beneath  the  burden  of  a  God. 

»  »  * 

I  lark,  from  the  centre  of  the  flame, 

All  armed  and  feathered  with  the  same, 
Majestic  souu'ls  break  through  the  smoky  cloud, 

Sent  from  the  All-creating  tongue; 
A  lii.u'it  of  cherubs  guard  the  words  along, 
And  bear  their  firry  l:i\v  to  the  retreating  crowd 
"  I  am  the  Lord  ;  'Tis  I  proclaim 
That  glorious  and  that  fearful  name, 
Thy  God  and  King.     "J'was  I  that  broke 
Thy  holiday1  and  th'  Egyptian  yoke. 
Mine,  is  the  right  to  speak  mv  will, 
And  thine  the  duty  to  fulfil !" 
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FREE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Custom,  that  tyranness  of  fools, 
That  leads  the  learned  round  the  schools, 
In  magic  charms  of  forms  and  rules, — 

My  genius  storms  her  throne. 
No  more  ye  slaves  with  awe  profound, 
Beat  the  dull  track  and  dance  the  round  ; 
Loose  hands  and  quit  the  enchanted  ground, 

Knowledge  invites  us  each  alone. 
I  hate  these  shackles  of  the  mind, 

Forged  by  the  haughty  wise  : 
Souls  were  not  born  to  be  confined, 
And  led,  like  Samson,  blind  and  bound ; 
But  when  his  native  strength  he  found, 

He  well  avenged  his  eyes. 

*  *  *  * 

Thoughts  should  be  free  as  fire  or  Tvind. 
The  pinions  of  a  single  mind 
Will  through  all  nature  fly. 
But  who  can  drag  up  to  the  poles 
Long  fettered  ranks  of  leaden  souls  ? 
A  genius,  which  no  chain  controls, 
Roves  with  delight  or  deep  or  high  : 
Swift  I  survey  the  globe  around, 
Dive  to  the  centre  through  the  solid  ground, 
Or  travel  to  the  sky. 

TRUE  RICHES. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fate  will  do  ; 
'Tis  enough  that  I  can  say 
I've  possess'd  myself  to-day  : 
Then,  if  haply  midnight  death 
Seize  my  flesh,  and  stop  my  breath, 
Yet  to-morrow  I  shall  be 

Heir  of  the  best  part  of  me. 

*  *  *  * 

Riches  that  the  world  bestows, 
She  can  take  and  I  can  lose  ; 
But  the  treasures  that  are  mine 
Lie  afar  beyond  her  line. 
When  I  view  my  spacious  soul, 
And  survey  myself  a  whole, 
And  enjoy  myself  alone, 
I'm  a  kingdom  of  my  own. 

I've  a  mighty  part  within 
That  the  world  hath  never  seen, 
Rich  as  Eden's  happy  ground, 
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And  with  choicer  plenty  crown'd. 
Here  on  all  the  shining  boughs 
Knowledge  fair  and  useless1  grows  ; 
On  the  same  young  flowery  tree 
All  the  seasons  you  may  see  ; 
Notions  in  the  bloom  of  light 
Just  disclosing  to  the  sight ; 
Here  are  thoughts  of  larger  growth 
Ripening  into  solid  truth  ; 
Fruits  refined  of  noble  taste, — 
Seraphs  feed  on  such  repast. 
Here,  in  green  and  shady  grove, 
Streams  of  pleasure  mix  with  love  ; 
There,  beneath  the  smiling  skies, 
Hills  of  contemplation  rise  ; 
Now  upon  some  shining  top 
Angels  light  and  call  me  up ; 
I  rejoice  to  raise  my  feet ; 
Both  rejoice  when  there  we  meet. 
There  are  endless  beauties  more 
Earth  hath  no  resemblance  for ; 
Nothing  like  them  round  the  pole  ; 
Nothing  can  describe  the  soul : 
'Tis  a  region  half  unknown, 
That  has  treasures  of  its  own, 
More  remote  from  public  view 
Than  the  bowels  of  Pei  u. 
Broader  'tis  and  brighter  far 

Than  the  golden  Indies  are. 
*  *  *  * 

Yet  the  silly  wandering  mind, 
Loath  to  be  too  much  confined, 
Roves  and  takes  her  daily  tours, 
Coasting  round  the  narrow  shores, 
Narrow  shores  of  flesh  and  sense, 
Picking  shells  and  pebbles  thence. 
Or  she  sits  at  fancy's  door, 
Calling  shapes  and  shadows  to  her ; 
Foreign  visits  still  receiving, 
And  t'  herself  a  stranger  living. 

*  *  *  * 

If  her  inward  worth  were  known, 
She  might  ever  live  alone. 

I  Apparently  implying  not  to  be  ui«l  in  thit  world. 


PARNELL. 
GOD  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  HIMSELF. 

Stand  and  adore  !  how  glorious  He 
That  dwells  in  bright  eternity  ! 
We  gaze  and  we  confound  our  sight, 
Plunged  in  th'  abyss  of  dazzling  light. 

Thou  sacred  One,  Almighty  Three, 
Great,  everlasting  Mystery, 
What  lofty  numbers  shall  we  frame 
Equal  to  thy  tremendous  name  ? 

Seraphs,  the  nearest  to  the  throne, 
Begin  to  speak  the  Great  Unknown : 
Attempt  the  song,  wind  up  your  strings 
To  notes  untried,  and  boundless  things. 

You,  whose  capacious  powers  survey 
Largely  beyond  our  eyes  of  clay, 
Yet  what  a  narrow  portion  too 
Is  seen  or  thought  or  known  by  you  1 

How  flat  your  highest  praises  fall 
Before  th'  immense  Original ! 
Weak  creatures  we,  that  strive  in  vain 
To  reach  an  uncreated  strain. 

Great  God !  forgive  our  feeble  lays, 
Sound  out  thine  own  eternal  praise ; 
A  song  so  vast,  a  theme  so  high, 
Call  for  the  voice  that  tuned  the  sky. 


THOMAS  PARNELL. 
(1679-1717.) 

ONE  of  the  sweetest  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Dr  Thomas  Parnell.  This  poet  was  born  and  educated  in  Dub- 
lin. He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Though  originally  bred  a 
Whig,  he  was  one  of  the  Tory  coterie  of  poets  that  comprehended  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Gay.  Parnell  was  of  material  assistance  to  Pope  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  He  frequently  deserted  his  Irish  living  for  the  attractions 
of  the  society  of  England.  The  sudden  death  of  his  wife  plunged  him  in 
profound  affliction,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  is  accused  of  having 
taken  refuge  from  his  sorrow  in  irregular  habits.  The  interest  of  Swift  pro- 
cured for  him  further  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  He  did  not  enjoy  it 
above  three  or  four  years  ;  he  died  in  1717,  "in  some  measure,"  says  Gold- 
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smith,  "  a  martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity."  Parnell's  poetical  works  consist  of 
translations,  Scripture  characters,  epistles,  songs,  &c.  "  His  praise,"  says 
Johnson,  "  must  be  derived  from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction  ;  in  his 
verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains  ;  he  always  delights,  though  ha 
never  ravishes." 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light, 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  1 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie, 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire  : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  Mrater  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, — 
Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possessed, 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  tuil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name, 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frcijucnt  steps  may  wear  away,) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whoso  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
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Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones, 
Anns,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, — 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrap'd  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, — 
"  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks,  I  hear  a  voice  begin  ; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din, 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things  ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools  !  if  you  less  provok'd  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God  : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles, 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread, 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe  ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  Sun  ; 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste  : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 
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DR  EDWARD  YOUNG. 
(1681-1765.) 

YOUNG  was  born  near  Winchester,  at  Upham,  of  which  his  father  was 
rector.  On  finishing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  became,  after  the  example 
of  other  poets  of  the  time,  an  assiduous  aspirant  to  court  favour.  But  neither 
Queen  Anne  nor  George  I.  rewarded  the  poet's  zeal.  The  patronage  of  the 
"infamous  Wharton"  did  him  no  honour.  His  youth  was  gay  and  dissipat- 
ed ;  but  his  mind  poured  forth  with  untiring  profusion  its  products,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Despairing  of  advancement  from  his  mere  literary  merits, 
in  1728  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  II. 
In  1730,  he  received  from  his  college  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  and  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Lee,  "  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee."  The 
deaths  of  his  wife  and  her  two  children  by  her  former  marriage,  deeply 
affected  Young's  heart,  and  his  sorrows  were  poured  forth  in  the  celebrated 
"  Night  Thoughts."  The  light  of  his  genius  shone  brightest  towards  the 
close  of  his  life :  the  extremity  of  age  could  not  quench  the  indomitable 
activity  of  his  mind.  He  died  almost  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  employ- 
ments, at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

The  principal  poetical  works  of  Young,  besides  the  "  Night  Thoughts," 
are  Satires  under  the  title  of  the  "  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion  ;*• 
"  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  founded  on  the  story  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey ;  three  tragedies,  "Busiris,"  "The  Revenge,"  and  "The  Brothers;" 
"  The  Last  Day  ;"  a  Paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Book  of  Job  ;  Odes  and  Epis- 
tles, in  the  usual  artificial  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  "  Resignation,"  published  in  1762. 

The  style  of  Young,  though  not  to  be  imitated,  has  many  fascinating  at- 
tributes ;  in  general,  it  is  hard,  stern,  and  epigrammatic,  yet  the  vivid  colour- 
ing of  its  antitheses  exerts  a  singular  power  over  the  mind.  The  terrible 
grandeur  and  gloom  of  the  objects  pictured  in  the  Night  Thoughts  prevents 
us  from  feeling  the  strained  artifice  of  manner  so  painfully  visible  in  his  tra- 
gedies. The  high-toned  hopes  that  gild  the  terrors  in  which  his  genius  de- 
lights to  shroud  herself,  attract  us  to  this  poet  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  moralists. 


FROM  "  NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 
PROCRASTINATION.      (Nifjllt  I.) 

Be  Avise  to-day  :  'tis  madness  (o  defer  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pusli'd  out  of  life. 
J'roi-raatlnittntn  is  tin-  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  iled, 
And  to  the  iiirivir-  i if  a  moment  leaves 
Tlic  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  - 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  lie  strange? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  tliis  is  stranyer  still. 
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Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  u  That  all  men  arc  about  to  live," — 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own  ;  tlic'ir  future  selves  applaud. 
How  excellent  that  life — they  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage  :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves  ;  and  re-resolves ;  then,  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close,  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  Jieel ; — 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death, 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love, — we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

VALUE  OF  TIME.      (Night  II.) 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poon 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing  ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds  ;  they  can  tell. 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come  ; 
Time  higher  aira'd,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels  :  virtue  more  divine. 

THE  PRECIOUSNESS  OF  DEATH.       (Night  ILL) 

And  feel  I,  Death !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  ? 
Dcatfi,  the  great  counsellor,  who  man  inspires 
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With  every  nobler  thought,  and  fairer  deed ! 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  ! 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns ! 
Death,  that  absolves  my  birth  ;  a  curse  without  it ! 
Rich  death,  that  realizes  all  my  cares, 
Toils,  virtues,  hopes  ;  without  it  a  chimera ! 
Death,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy  ; 
Joy's  source,  and  subject,  still  subsist  unhurt ; 
One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  sire  ; 
Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust. 
Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  night, 
Though  prison'd  there,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim, 
(To  dust  when  drop  proud  Nature's  proudest  spheres,) 
And  live  entire :    Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain  ; 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life  ; 
Were  death  denied,  e'en  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure  :  we  fall ;  we  rise,  we  reign  ! 
Spring  from  our  fetters  ;  fasten  in  the  skies  ; 
Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight, 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  ? — When  shall  I  live  for  ever  ? 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD.       (Night  IV.) 

The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth ; 
And  Nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  First-Last !  pavilion'd  high  he  sits, 
In  darkness  from  excessive  splendour  born, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright. 
As  that  to  central  horrors  ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars  ;  and  spans  immensity. 

Though  nii//it  umuiniber'd  worlds  unfolds  to  view, 
Boundless  creation  1  what  art  thou?  Abeam, 
A  mere  effluvium  of  his  majesty  : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom-world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  Heaven  ? 
Down  to  the  centre  should  1  send  my  thought, 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore,  and  glowing  gems, 
Their  bi'ggar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay  ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness:   if,  on  towering  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars  1 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  thce, 
Great!  good!  wise!  wonderful!  eternal  King! 
If  to  those  conscious  slur*  thy  throne  around, 
Praise  ever-pouring  and  imbibing  bliss, — 
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Aiid  ask  their  strain ;  they  want  it,  more  they  want ; 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime, 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold ; 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  burns, 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine. 

THE  JUDGMENT  DAY.      (Night  IX.) 

Amazing  period !  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-burns  Vesuvius  ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  pour'd ; 
Stare  rush  5  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation ! — while  aloft, 
More  than  astonishment  1  if  more  can  be  1 
Far  other  firmament  than  e'er  was  seen, 
Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man  !  far  other  stars  ! 
Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire : 
Far  other  Sun  ! — A  Sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  Babe  at  Bethlehem  !  how  unlike  the  Man 
That  groan'd  on  Calvary !  j^et  He  it  is  ; 
That  Man  of  Sorrows !  O  how  chang'd !  what  pomp  ! 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  Heaven  descends  1 
And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  in  his  train. 
A  swift  archangel,  with  his  golden  wing, 
As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  disgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside. 
And  now,  all  dross  remov'd,  Heaven's  own  pure  day, 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames  : 
While  (dreadful  contrast !)  far,  how  far  beneath  ! 
Hell,  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas, 
And  storms  sulphureous  ;  her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 
Lorenzo  !  welcome  to  this  scene  ;  the  last 
In  Nature's  course ;  the  first  in  wisdom's  thought. 
This  strikes,  if  anght  can  strike  thee ;  this  awakes 
The  most  supine  ;  this  snatches  man  from  death. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.     (Night  IX.) 

Retire ; — the  world  shut  out ; — thy  thoughts  call  home  ; — 
Imagination's  airy  wing  repress ; — 
Lock  up  thy  senses ; — let  no  passion  stir ! — 
Wake  all  to  reason ; — let  her  reign  alone  ; 
Then,  in  thy  soul's  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquire, 
As  I  have  done ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  Nature's  channel,  thus  the  questions  run  : — 

"  What  am  I?  and  from  whence? — I  nothing  know 
But  that  I  am ;  and,  since  I  awz,  conclude 
Something  eternal:  had  there  e'er  been  nought. 
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Nought  still  had  been  ;  eternal  there  must  be. — 

But  what  eternal? — Why  not  human  race* 

And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? — 

That's  hard  to  be  conceiv'd,  since  every  link 

Of  that  long-chain'd  succession  is  so  frail. 

Can  every  part  depend,  and  not  the  whole  f 

Yet  grant  it  true  ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 

I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore. 

Whence  Earth,  and  these  bright  orbs? — Eternal  tool 

Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  these  orbs 

Would  want  some  other  father  ; — much  design 

Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  maJtes; 

Design  implies  intelligence,  and  art ; 

That  can't  be  from  themselves — or  man :  that  art 

Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ? 

And  nothing  greater  yet  allow'd  than  man. — 

Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 

Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 

Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Has  matter  innate  motion'  then  each  atom, 

Asserting  its  indisputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust : 

Has  matter  none  ?    Then  whence  these  glorious  forms 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  reposed  ? 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought, 

Judgment,  and  genius  ?  is  it  deeply  leani'd 

In  mathematics  ?     Has  it  fram'd  such  laws, 

Which  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ? — 

If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me, 

Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man  ! 

If  art,  to  form  ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 

And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill, 

Resides  not  in  each  block  ; — a  Godhead  reigns.1' 


JOHN  GAY. 

(1688-1732.) 

GAY  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  but  reduced 
family.  The  narrowness  of  his  family  circumstances  doomed  the  poet  to 
the  counter  of  a  silk  mercer  in  London.  Happily  in  a  few  years  eman- 
cipated from  so  uncongenial  a  sphere,  he  attracted  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  Pope  and  the  other  leading  literary  men  of  the  time.  "Gay  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of  wits  ;  but  they  regarded  him  as 
a  playfellow  rather  than  as  a  partner."  His  connections  with  the  tory  partj 
excluded  him  from  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  but  after  the 
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loss  of  an  illusory  wealth  in  the  wreck  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  in  1720, 
the  compelled  industry  of  the  luxurious  and  indolent  poet,  realized  for  him 
a  tolerable  competency.  Sheltered  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  his  noble  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
Pope  and  Swift,  he  suddenly  died  of  fever  in  1 732.  The  death  of  this  single- 
hearted  man  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  saturnine  nature  of  Swift. 

Gay  is  best  kno\vn  by  his  Fables  and  his  Beggars'  Opera.  The  former 
bear  the  first  rank  in  the  language  in  their  class  of  writing  ;  the  latter, 
though  the  applications  of  its  political  satire  are  obsolete,  and  its  morality 
not  especially  commendable,  still,  by  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  its  por- 
traitures, retains  its  place  on  the  stage.  It  banished  the  affectations  of  the 
Italian  opera,  as  his  Pastorals,  written  in  ridicule  of  those  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  effectually  suppressed  the  false  taste  in  that  species  of  composition. 

The  style  of  Gay  is  fluent,  lively,  and  natural.  His  genius  is  not  of  a 
high  order,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  subjects  it  has  selected.  He 
may  be  termed  the  inventor  of  the  English  Ballad  Opera.  The  most  popular 
of  hia  ballads  is  "  Black-eyed  Susan." 


THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Death  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 
In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sat  ; 
The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 
Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train, 
Crowd  the  vast  court.     With  hollow  tone 
A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne  : — 
u  This  night  our  minister  we  name  ; 
Let  eveiy  servant  speak  his  claim  ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand." 
All,  at  the  word,  stretch  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed, 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed  : 
"  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal : 
On  every  slight  occasion  near 
With  violence  I  persevere." 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace  ; 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place  ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies  ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  suppressed, 

A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 
•  *  * 

Stone  urged  his  over-growing  force  ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred,- 
41  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
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I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe, 
By  long  attack,  secure,  tho'  slow." 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power, 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand ; 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 
"Merit was  ever  modest  known. 
What !  no  physician  speak  his  right ! — 
None  here  ? — but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand, 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest,), 
Forego  your  claim  ;  no  more  pretend  : 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend  ; 
He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And,  as  a  courted  guest,  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all." 

THE  PERSIAN,  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  CLOUD. 

Is  there  a  bard  whom  genius  fires, 
Whose  every  thought  the  god  inspires  ? 
When  Envy  reads  the  nervous  lines, 
She  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines  ; 
Her  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell, 
She  calls  her  venal  train  from  hell ; 
The  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey, 
And  all  Curl's1  authors  are  in  pay. 
Fame  calls  up  Calumny  and  Spite  ; 
Thus  Shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light. 

As  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day 
With  heart  devout  a  Persian  lay, 
His  invocation  thus  begun  : 
"Parent  of  light,  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolific  beam,  whose  ru\y  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence, 
Accept  our  praise,  our  daily  prayer, 
Smile  on  our  fields,  and  I  :ir." 

A  Cloud,  who  mocked  his  grateful  tongue, 
The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung; 
With  pride  and  envy  swelled,  aloud 
A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  cloud: 

"  Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  thine, 
Whom  I  at  will  forbid  to  shine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows  nor  incense  know  ? 

1  See  note  2,  p.  976. 
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"Where  praise  is  clue,  the  praise  bestow." 

With  fervent  zeal  the  Persian  moved, 
Thus  the  proud  calumny  reproved  : 

"  It  was  that  God  who  claims  my  prayer, 
Who  gave  thee  birth,  and  raised  thee  there  ; 
When  o'er  His  beams  the  veil  is  thrown, 
Thy  substance  is  but  plainer  shown : 
A  passing  gale,  a  puff  of  wind, 
Dispels  thy  thickest  troops  combined. " 

The  gale  arose ;  the  vapour  tossed, 
The  sport  of  winds,  in  air  was  lost ; 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refines  ; 
Thus  envy  breaks,  thus  merit  shines. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 
(1688—1744.) 

THE  name  which  gives  the  key-note  to  the  poetical  literature  of  Anne's 
reign  and  those  of  the  first  two  Georges,  is  that  of  Alexander  Pope,  whom 
his  last  biographer,  Mr  Roscoe,  styles  the  "  most  harmonious,  correct,  and 
popular  of  the  English  poets."  Pope  brought  to  perfection  that  school  of 
poetry,  of  which  Dryden  may  be  considered  the  founder  and  the  type,  and 
which  has  been  termed  the  "  poetry  of  artificial  life."  The  imitators  of 
Pope,  and  those  who  caught  from  him  the  complexion  of  their  versification, 
degenerated  into  mere  musical  smoothness  and  unexciting  sweetness  ;  and 
hence  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  exhibits,  with  a  few  illustrious 
exceptions,  either  a  slumbrous  artificial  softness,  or  stilted  pomp.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  school  has  declined  before  the  stronger  nutriment,  which  has 
administered  to  public  taste  since  the  age  of  Cowper :  but  Pope,  as  a  clas- 
sical writer,  still  sustains  his  position,  and,  like  Shakspeare  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent sphere  of  composition,  has  filled  English  literature  with  his  maxims  and 
phraseology. 

Pope  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  born  in  May  1688. 
His  father,  a  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  Revolution  annihilated  the  prospects 
of  his  party,  realized  his  capital  and  retired  to  the  small  estate  of  Binfield 
in  Windsor  Forest.  Here  the  poet  spent  his  early  years  ;  his  constitution 
was  delicate,  but  he  was  an  interesting  and  pleasing  child,  and  termed,  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  little  nightingale.  His  education  was  begun 
by  the  priest  of  the  family  ;  he  received  some  little  instruction  at  two  Ca- 
tholic schools,  at  one  of  which  he  manifested  at  his  master's  expense  the 
germs  of  his  satiric  talent.  But  after  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  his  own 
instructor.  He  read  the  classical  poets  with  intense  avidity  ;  studied  the 
early  English  literature,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian. 
He  had  "  lisped  in  numbers"  so  early,  that  he  could  not  recollect  the  time 
when  he  did  not  write  poetry.  Dryden,  his  master  in  verse,  was  the  object 
of  his  boyish  enthusiasm.  More  fortunate  than  Ovid,  his  father  encouraged 
him  in  his  tastes,  and  used  to  criticise  his  efforts  into  correctness.  His  life 
as  an  author  may  date  from  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Pastorals." 
He  rapidly  acquired  the  notice  and  acquaintance  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day.  His  religion  and  his  connection  with  the  Tory  party  excluded  him 
from  the  patronage  of  the  court ;  but  the  popularity  of  his  works  had  enabled 
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him,  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  to  realize  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  villa  at  Twickenham  on  ihe  Thames,  which  he  adorned  with 
all  the  elaborate  garden  taste  of  the  time.  Hither  he  prevailed  on  his 
parents  to  remove,  and  here  he  resided  till  his  death. 

The  life  of  Pope,  like  that  of  Dryden,  forms  the  literary  history  of  his 
period.  It  would  be  endless  to  relate  his  friendships  or  his  enmities  with 
Swift,  Gay,  Garth,  Steele,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury,  Warburton, 
Addison,  Dennis,  Gibber.  Like  Dryden, he  was  perpetually  involved  in  lite- 
rary squabbles,  and  was  abused  very  much  in  the  same  terms,  (sec  Roscoe, 
iv.  379),  and,  like  Dryden,  he  has  immortalized  in  the  Dunciad  many  names 
that  time  would  otherwise  have  forgotten.  His  female  friendships  and  en- 
mities form  also  a  variegated  chapter  in  the  poet's  life. 

No  character  has  been  more  canvassed  than  that  of  Pope's,  both  personal 
and  literary.  On  one  side  we  have  alleged  meanness,  avarice,  duplicity, 
malignity,  childishness,  peevishness  ;  on  the  other,  gentleness,  candour,  dig- 
nified self-defence,  just  infliction  of  deserved  chastisement,  steady  friendship, 
devout  piety,  and  beautiful  filial  affection  ;  by  some  he  is  elevated  into  the 
first  rank  in  English  poetry  ;  by  others,  his  merits  are  lowered  to  the  question, 
whether  he  was  a  poet  at  all.  The  principal  biographies  of  Pope  are  those 
of  Warburton,  Johnson,  Warton,  Bowles,  and  Roscoe. 

The  poet  having  survived  considerably  both  his  parents,  whom  he  cherished 
in  his  retreat  with  the  most  devoted  affection,  sunk  under  a  complication  of 
diseases  in  the  year  1744.  He  died  in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  although  his  religious  opinions  seem  never  greatly 
to  have  sympathized  with  any  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  practices  of  that 
persuasion. 

The  principal  of  Pope's  poetical  writings  are  the  following  :  "  Pastorals  ;w 
"  Odes  ;"  "  Windsor  Forest,"  a  descriptive  poem  with  historical  allusions  in- 
terwoven ; "  Epistles  ;"  "Satires  ;"  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  published  when  the 
poet  was  twenty-one,  and  regarded  as  miraculous  in  talent  for  such  an  age  ; 
ly  on  Man,'1  a  singularly-successful  effort  to  weave  ethical  philosophy 
into  poetry  ;  "  Moral  Essays,"  supplementary  to  the  design  of  the  preceding 
piece  ;  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  a  mock  heroic  on  the  fraudulent  abstrac- 
tion of  a  ringlet  of  a  lady's  hair  ;  "The  Dunciad,"  a  mock  heroic,  lashing 
with  satire  his  literary  enemies  ;  with  numerous  miscellaneous  and  fugitive 
pieces,  epitaphs,  &.c.  A  groat  proportion  of  his  verse  consists  of  adaptations 
and  imitations  of  early  English  authors,  particularly  Chaucer  and  Donne  ; 
and  of  translations  and  imitations  of  classical  authors,  particularly  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Statins.  His  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  well 
known  aa  the  most  popular  hitherto  published  ;  but  in  these  he  employed 
largely,  especially  in  the  Odyssey,  the  assistance  of  others.  His  prose  works 
consist  of  "•  The  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,"  a  satire  on  false  learning  ; 
but  a  great  portion  of  tli  scribed  to  his  friend  Dr  Arbuthnot  ;  the 

"  Preface"  to  his  edition  of  Shnkspeare  ;  and  a  large  body  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. "Of  his  social  qualities,"  says  .Johnson,  "  if  an  estimate  be 
made  from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot  easily  be  formed  ; 
they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  ed'ulgeiicr  of  general  benevolence 
and  particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  con- 
stancy, and  tenderness." 

As  a  writer,  the  genius  of  Pope  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  injured  by 
his  youthful  and  subsequent  eii'orts  in  translation  and  imitation.  Though 
in  his  original  works  his  power  of  combination  be  great,  he  is  deficient  in 
that  inventive  faculty  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  poetry.  Hence  his 
descriptions  of  nature  are  frequently  groups  of  pretty  things  rather  than 
living  and  speaking  pictures.  They  have  a  garden  aspect,  where  everything 
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is  scrupulously  elegant,  soft,  and  beautiful.  He  seldom  ascends  to  passion, 
yet  he  was  capable  of  rendering  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing and  moving  of  epistles.  It  is  as  the  poet  of  learning  and  philosophy  ; 
as  the  satirist,  who  unites  the  fierceness  of  Juvenal  with  the  elegance  of 
Horace,  except  where  he  has  sometimes  descended  in  the  Dunciad,  that  Pope 
merits  the  highest  applause  ;  and  he  felt  with  exultation  this  proud  power: 

Yes,  I  am  prnud,  I  must  be  proud,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me. 

For  a  general  estimate  of  Pope's  poetry,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Johnson's 
beautiful  parallel  between  him  and  Dryden.  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 


FROM  "  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM." 

(Our)  critics,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice, — 
Curious,  not  knowing ;  not  exact,  but  nice, — 
Form  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 
Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd  ; 
Something,  whose  truth  conviuc'd  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind  ; 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still, — The  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found  : 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colour  spreads  on  ev'ry  place  ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay  ; 
But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon  ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd, 
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Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd  : 
For  dill'' rent  styles  with  dilF'rent  subjects  sort, 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ; 
*  *  *  * 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold  ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong: 
In  the  bright  muse,  tho'  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear,        ~) 
Not  mend  their  minds  ;  as  some  to  church  repair,  > 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there.  ) 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join  ; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ; 
"While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvary'd  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes  ; 
Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  it  •'  whispers  through  the  trees  ;" 
If  crystals  streams  "with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 
The  readers  threaten'd  (not  in  vain)  with  "sleep  :" 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught, 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine1  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
***** 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sen 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rou^li  \erse  should  like  the  torrent  roar; 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  va-t  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  seours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main,8 

Hear  how  Timothetis';!  varyM  lays  surprise, 

1  The  exemplification  of  the  censured  faults  in  the  preceding  has  been  admired.  Alrr- 
andrine ;  generally  understood  to  !»•  derived  from  this  measure,  being  used  in  thegre.it 
metrical  romai:.  •'/'*,"  written  alxnit  12(K>  A.D.,  by  Gaultier  dij  (.'liatillon. 

*  These  eclebr;  ted  lines  have  been  censured,  as  not  illustrating  the  poet'*  principle  of 
echo  to  the  sense. 

1  See  Alexander's  Feast,  p.  245,  supra.    Ajax  and  Camilla  are  from  Homer  and  VirgiL 
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And  bid  alternate  passions  foil  and  rise  ! 
While  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love  ; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdn'd  by  sound  I 
The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  DRYDEN  now. 


FROM  u  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK." 
THE  TOILET. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,1  Bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  Beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms  ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs2  surround  their  darling  care  : 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown ; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 

>  Strangely  among  our  grandmothers  reckoned  ornaments  to  beauty. 

2  Spirit*  of  the  air,  in  the  Rosicrucian  philosophy  :  from  silphe,  Gr.,  a  kind  of  beetle, 
or  a  moth  supposed  to  renew  its  youth  like  the  pncenix.  The  adoption  of  the  sylph  ma- 
chinery in  this  poem  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Pope's  invention. 
The  Toilet  was  humorously  translated  into  Latin  hexameters  by  Pope's  friend  Parnell. — 
See  Roscoe.  iii.  177. 
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FROM  "  THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME."1 
THE  FOUR  FRONTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Westward,  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appcar'd, 
On  Doric2  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  witli  an  architrave  of  antique  mould, 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus3  was  beheld, 
And  Perseus4  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield  : 
There  great  Alcides,5  stooping  with  his  toil, 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hesperian  spoil : 
Here  Orpheus6  sings  ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around  : 
Amphion7  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire  ! 
Cythaeron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall  : 
There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend, 
The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend, 
The  growing  towers  like  exhalations  rise, 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold.8 
There  Ninus9  shone,  who  spread  th'  Assyrian  fame, 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name  :10 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand, 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand  : 
The  sage  Chaldeans  rob'd  in  white  appear'd, 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  rever'd. 
These  stopp'd  the  Moon,  and  call'd  th'  unbodied  shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades  ; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise, 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes. 

1  The  idea  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  "H<  and,  though  greatly 

alt'Tcd  in  design,  is  ii  •  'h  close  imiuu 

•*  Doric  was  the  architecture  appropriated  to  tli 

*  The  Athenian  king  and  legislator  hail  been  the  (U  wrs  ant!  wil.t 

4  The  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  slam  by  Perseus,  '.  Ai^is  of  Minerva. 

—Ovid,  Met.  iv.  (iHJ,  Arc. 

»  Hercules;  one  of  his  (wche  labours  was  to  obtain  thegoMen  apples  of  the  garden*  i>f 
the  Hesperides.  In  the  Karnese  statue  of  the  god  he :  holds  the  appk--  in  hi*  liquid  Tie 
critics  find  fault  with  Pope  in  mentioning  so  minute  a  circumstance  of  the  statue,  while  he 
omits  its  greater  attributes.  . 

6  See  note  3,  p.  JOG.    Orpheus  was  fabled  to  move  the  trees  by  his  music.    Ovid,  Met. 
xi.     Virj*.  tieiirR.  iv.  4.">4.     llor.  Ars  1'oct,  301. 

7  The  charms  of  Ainphir  n's  lyre  caused  the  stones  to  leap  to  build  the  walls  of  '!' 
llor.  Odes,  iii.  11.2.     Ars  Poet,  304.     Mount  Cithaeron  was  the  southern  boundary  of 
UctMti.i.  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital. 

»  A  phrase  from  Virg.  Acn.  ii.  u 4.  So  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  4,  "  Barbaric  pearl  aud 
gold." 

'  Kinns,  the  a'leprd  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

10  Cyrus. — Zoroaster  was  the  founder  or  reformer  of  the  aneient  Persian  religion  of  fire, 
of  which  the  Maci  wi-ie  the  priests.  The  wand  or  rod  is  the  instrument  of  a  magician  or 
ofaprie-^-  '  he  Babylonian,  lirachmans,  the  Indian,  magicians  ajid  astrolo- 

ger*.    '  the  legislator  and  philosopher  of  China,  supposed  to  ba 

nearly  contemporary  with  Pythagoras. 
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Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood, 
Who  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  measur'd  Earth,  describ'd  the  starry  spheres, 
And  trac'd  the  long  records  of  lunar  years.1 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 
Whom  sceptre'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold  ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  ann'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  grac'd. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 
There  huge  Colosscs  rose,  with  trophies  crown'd,8 
And  Runic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  blood, 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung), 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame, 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name, 
In  ranks  adorn'd  the  temple's  outward  face  ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glass, 
Which,  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall, 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 

HONEST  FAME. 

Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  Folly,  or  exalting  Vice  : 

1  The  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  consisted  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  history. 
-Many  ancient  nations  used  the  lunar  year  in  chronology. — The  era  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
queror Sesostris  is  scarcely  ascertained  ;  he  is  said  to  have  yoked  in  his  chariot  the  mo- 
narchs  he  vanquished. 


Chaucer's  image. 

The  four  fronts  of  the  temple  are  opposite  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  to  sig- 
nify the  universality  of  access  to  Fame  by  all  nations.  The  idea  of  the  allegorical  sculp- 
tures is  common  in  poetry  from  Homer's  Shield  of  Achilles  downward.— Compare  Chaucer'* 
Temple  of  Mars,  see  p.  0,  supra 
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Oh  !  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  Fortune  leads  the  way ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame  ; 
Then  teach  me,  Heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise  ; 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  ine  none  ! 

FROM  TIIE  "  ESSAY  ON  MAN." 
BLESSING  OF  A  CONCEALED  FUTURE. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know  : 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh,  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven  : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

UNIVERSALITY  OF  GOD  IN  NATUIUS. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Mature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  diang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same; 
Great  in  the  Earth,  as  in  tli'  ethereal  frame; 
Warms  in  the  Sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart  ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  : 
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To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 


SYNTHESIS  OP  HUMAN  LOVE. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts  :   but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace  ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  eveiy  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 


FROM  "  MESSIAH." 
A  SACRED  ECLOGUE  IN  IMITATION  OF  VIRGIL'S  POLLIO. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th'  Aonian  maids,1 
Delight  no  more. — O  thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire  I2 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  !3 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,4 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies  : 
Th'  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  Heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,5 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid,6 
From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ;7 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn  1 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born ! 

1  See  note  5,  p.  191,  and  note  9,  p.  206.  Pindus,  the  range  of  mountains  between  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

•  Is.  vi.  6,  7.  The  ode  embodies  the  passages  of  Isaiah  that  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
bnuery  in  Pollio.  3  Is.  vii.  14;  ix.  6.  *  Is.  xi.  1.  5  Is  xlv.  8. 

«  Is.  xxv.  4.  '  Is.  ix.  7;  ancient/raud,  i.  e.  of  the  Serpent.— Warburton. 
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See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreathes  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  :l 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance,3 
See,  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 
See,  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Camel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  I 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appears  !3 
A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  Earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  I 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains  !  and  ye  valleys,  rise  I 
With  heads  declin'd,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ! 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 
Heai'  him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I4 

*  *  *  # 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  ; 

From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound,6 

And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 

*  *  *  * 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,6 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plow-share  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son7 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-liv'd  sire  begun  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ;8 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  lir  and  shapely  box.  adorn: 

To  leafless  shrubs  (lie  flowery  palms  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead,9 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 

"Is.  xxxv.  1.      «  It.  Ix.  13.      *  If.  xl.  3.4.      «  Is.  xxxv.  8,  6:  xliil.  18. 
*  It.  xxv.  B.       •  I*,  ii.  4.       T  Is.  Ixv.  21,  22.    «  1$.  Iv.  13;  xxxv.  7. 
'  It.  xi.  0. 
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The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleas'd,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  ! 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  j1 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  .gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabeau  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  Heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 

But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts  :   the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Reveal'd,'  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  1 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,3 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  1 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  ! 


REV.  ROBERT  BLAIR. 
(1699—1746.) 

THE  life  of  a  Scottish  country  clergyman  seldom  presents  materials  for 
biography  beyond  the  record  of  his  active  virtues.  Blair  was  minister  of 
Athelstaneford  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  as 
well  as  an  amiable  man.  His  poem  The  Grave  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  English  language,  at  least  among  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Its  stern  tone  of  reflection,  its  vigorous  and  hard-featured  diction,  so  diffe- 
rent in  its  unforced  simplicity  from  the  strained  grandeur  of  Young;  and  its 
sepulchral  and  terrible  imagery, — rank  it  among  the  most  impressive  of  re- 
ligious poems. 

1  Is.  In.  4,  &c.  Sabea,  Arabia  Felix.  Idumea,  Arabia  Petren.  Ophir,  tee  note  11, 
p.  216.  2  Is.  li.  6 ;  liv.  lu. 
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FROM  "  THE  GRAVE." 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die  !  My  sonl 
"What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when,  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! — 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side  ! 
Nature  runs  back,  and  «h  udders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting : 
For  part  they  must — body  and  soul  must  part. 
Fond  couple  !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  Witness  of  its  actions — now,  its  Judge  ; — 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 


Death's  shafts  fly  thick : — Here  falls  the  village  swain, 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord.    The  cup  goes  round  ; 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
Tis  long  since  Death  had  the  majority  ; 
Yet,  strange,  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
The  Sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle, 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear,  with  mattock  in  his  hand, 
Digs  thro1  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
By  far  his  juniors.     Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  life.    Thus,  hand  in  hand, 
The  sot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  years ; 
And  yet  ne'er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Or  tells  a  smuttier  tale.     When  drunkards  meet, 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup.     Poor  wretch  !  he  minds  not 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands.1 


JAMES  THOMSON. 
(1699—1746.) 

IT  is  refreshing,  amidst  the  artificial  glare  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
meet  with  a  poet  who  unites  to  its  splendid  and  glittering  diction  the  fresh 
feelings  and  enthusiasm  of  nature  ;  and  such  was  the  poet  of  the  Seasons. 

Thomson  was  born  at  Ednam  near  Kelso  in  Roxburghshire,  of  which  p;i- 

'  The  strength  and  effect  of  Blair's  language  lie  in  the  Saxon  elements  of  *hich  it  u 
mainly  moulded. 
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rish  his  father  was  minister.  A  poet  from  his  boyhood,  he  abandoned 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and,  in  1 725, 
went  to  seek  in  London  a  sphere  for  his  more  congenial  pursuit.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Winter"  raised  him  to  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  acquired 
him  the  friendship  of  patrons, — of  Pope  and  other  distinguished  literary 
men.  But  his  celebrity  did  not  enrich  his  poverty  ;  he  was  rescued  from 
severe  embarrassment  by  being  employed  to  travel  with  the  son  of  Chancellor 
Talbot,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  sinecure  office,  which  his  indolence  lost  at 
his  patron's  death.  The  sentiments  of  some  of  his  pieces,  and  his  connection 
with  the  opposition  party,  particularly  with  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttleton,1 
excluded  him  from  prospects  of  court  patronage.  Lyttleton  procured  for 
him,  however,  a  pension  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  patron  of  the  oppo- 
sition against  Walpole'i  ministry.  On  the  fall  of  that  statesman,  Thomson's 
friend,  now  in  power,  conferred  on  the  poet  a  situation  which,  while  it 
yielded  him  a  competent  revenue,  he  could  execute  by  proxy,  so  that  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  luxurious  ease  in  a  comfortable 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  died  in  1748  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted by  a  cold.  Few  have  been  more  lamented  by  friendship  than  James 
Thomson.  His  benevolent  nature,  and  his  numberless  admirable  qualities, 
independent  of  his  shining  genius,  endeared  him  to  all 

Besides  the  "  Seasons,"  he  left  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  poem, 
"  Liberty  ;"  some  tragedies,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  "  Tancred 
and  Sigismunda  ;"  several  elegies  and  smaller  pieces ;  and  the  "  Castle  of 
Indolence,"  a  composition  replete  with  beauty  of  imagery  and  melody  of 


FKOM  "  SPRING. 
DOMESTIC  BLISS. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem,  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
With  boundless  confidence. 

*  *  *  * 

What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all ! 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face ; 

1  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  infamous  son. 
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Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
MiMiitime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees, 
The  human  blossom  blows  ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm, 
The  fathers  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
Oh,  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  then-  moments  fly.     The  seasons  thus, 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When,  after  the  long  venial  day  of  life, 
Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 


FROM  "SUMMER. 


Yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindliii!:  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.     Lo  !  now,  apparent  all, 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  Earth,  and  colonr'd  air, 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad  ; 
Ainl  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  buniish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering  streams, 
High  gleaming  from  afar.     Prime  cheerer  Light  1 
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Of  all  material  beings  first,  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine !  Nature's  resplendent  robe  ! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun ! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker !  May  I  siug  of  thee  ? 
*  *  *  * 

Meantime  th'  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn  :  while,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-fiuger'd  Hours, 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains 
Of  bloom  ethereal,  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  soften'd  into  joy  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand, 
Shower  eveiy  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits  ;  till  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

FROM  "WINTER." 

A  WINTER  STORM. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.     First  joyless  rains  obscure 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul ; 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below.     Th'  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge,  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.    The  wanderers  of  Heaven, 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  th'  untasted  fields  return, 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train, 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage  land 
Hangs  o'er  th'  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic  :  much  he  talks, 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread, 
At  last  the  rous'd-up  river  pours  along : 

D  d 
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Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 

From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 

Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far  ; 

Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads, 

Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again,  constraiu'd 

Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bursts  away, 

Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid  stream  ; 

There,  gathering  triple  force,  rapid  and  dec]), 

It  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders  through. 

*  #  *  * 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  Sun  descends, 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  staiu'd  ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.     The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey  :  while  rising  slow, 
Blank,  in  the  leaden-colour'd  east,  the  Moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seen  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom, 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 

*  *  *  * 

Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 

And  blind  commotion,  heaves  ;  while  from  the  shore, 

Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave, 

And  forest-rustling  mountains,  comes  a  voice, 

That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 

Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 

And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air, 

Down,  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 

Descends  th'  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 

Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 

Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 

Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 

Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Meantime  the  mountain-billows  to  the  clouds 

In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge, 

Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  mar, 

And  anchor'd  navies  from  their  stations  drive, 

Wild  as  the  winds  across  the  howling  \\a-te 

Of  mighty  waters  :  now  th'  inflated  wave 

Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 

Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 

The  wintery  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head. 

Emerging  thence  auain,  before  the  breath 

Of  full-exerted  Heaven  they  wing  their  course, 

And  dart  on  distant  coasts;   if  some  sharp  rock, 

Or  shoal  insidious  break  not  their  career, 
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And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 

*  *  *  * 

Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honours  yet  remain ; 
Dash'd  down,  and  scatter'd,  by  the  tearing  wind's 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain  ; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flies  ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome, 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burden'd  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant  sighs, 
That,  utter'd  by  the  demon  of  the  night, 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  clouds,  commix'd 
With  stars  swift  gliding,  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels  :  till  Nature's  King,  who  oft 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm  ; 
Then  strait,  air,  sea,  and  earth,  are  hush'd  at  once. 
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"  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art, 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learnt  to  please, 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme  !  complete  in  every  part ! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart : 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away  ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleas'd  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day ; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay  ; 
With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  graz'd  ; 
None  o'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honour'd  been,  none  prais'd. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fir'd  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  heroic  deeds  ; 
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Sweet  Maro's1  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds  : 
The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains  ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
Our  Sliakspeare  stroll'd  and  laugh'd  witli  Warwick  swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's-  plains. 

"  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  Muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame  ; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame, 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scorn'd  his  ease  for  others'  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame '? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  ? 

"  But  should  your  hearts  to  fame  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require  : 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fee, 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil,  and  be  glad !  let  Industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath  ! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead  ;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  : 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  ! 

u  Ah !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss  ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  brac'd,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  clay. 

"  O,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joy  of  health? 
Unclogg'd  the  body,  unobscur'd  the  mind  : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  liud. 
See  !  how  the  youn^lin^s  frisk  ;iloii,ur  tin-  nu-ads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
"Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds: 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasaunce  bn 

1  Virgil,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  In  the  north  of  Italy. 
*  See  Spencer's  hue,  p.  54,  supra. 
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THOMAS  GRAY. 
(1716—1771.) 

THOMAS  GRAY  was  the  son  of  a  London  scrivener.  The  brutality  of  his 
father's  character  caused  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  poet  owed  his 
education,  and  perhaps  his  life,  to  the  affection  of  his  mother,  who  lived  to 
witness  the  eminence  of  her  son. 

Gray's  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  amidst  his 
favourite  studies.  The  only  breaks  in  his  studious  existence,  were  his  con- 
tinental tour  with  his  friend  Horace  Walpole,  the  celebrated  son  of  the  great 
minister,  and  his  restless  journeys  in  search  of  health  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  error  of  Gray's  life  was  a  thirst  for  accumulation  of  knowledge 
without  the  activity  to  body  it  forth  in  living  composition.  Severe  as  a 
student,  he  was  indolent  as  an  author  ;  with  the  reputation  of  the  most 
learned  man  in  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  projection  of  great  designs, 
he  allowed  his  acquisitions  to  perish  with  himself ;  his  charming  letters, 
and  his  splendid  but  scanty  poetry,  leave  the  world  to  regret  his  want  of 
egressive  industry  : 

if  our  virtues 

Do  not  go  forth  of  us ;  'tis  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 

The  rage  of  accumulation  was  also  one  of  the  banes  of  Coleridge.  Gray's 
inactivity  could  not  even  rouse  itself  to  the  preparation  of  the  lectures  ne- 
cessary for  his  Cambridge  professorship  of  history.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent 
affections,  of  sincere  piety,  and  practical  benevolence  ;  but  his  sequestered 
student  life,  and  an  affectation  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman  who  studied 
from  choice,  gave  a  tinge  of  effeminate  finicalness  and  pedantry  to  his 
manners,  that  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  wilder  spirits  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  in  1771. 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churcli^ard  was,  and  is,  the  most  popular  of  his 
efforts.  Its  sentiments  and  scenery,  however  artificially  wrought,  will  in 
all  time  come  home  to  every  bosom.  His  greatest  Odes  are  "  The  Progress 
of  Poesy,"  and  "  The  Bard  ;"  and,  despite  the  captious  criticism  of  Johnson, 
posterity  has  shamed  the  injustice  of  Gray's  contemporaries  in  its  high  esti- 
mation of  these  compositions.  The  classical  grace  of  Gray  renders  him  a 
poet  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  youthful  student  of  English. 


"  THE  PROGRKSS  OF  POESY." 

A  PINDARIC  ODE. 

I. 

Awake,  JEolian1  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs2 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  ; 

'  See  note  2,  p.  219.     Eolian  is  applied  to  his  poetry  by  Pindar  himself. 
•  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  were  springs  of  Mount  Helicon  in  Bcuotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.— See  note  9,  p.  206. 
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The  laughing  flowers  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Througli  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  :l 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour : 
The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  the  roar.2 

Oh  !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  c 

And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  control  :3 
On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command : 
Perching  on  the  scepterd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing  : 
Queuch'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terrour  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye.4 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay, 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  rosy-crowned  Loves  arc  seen, 

On  Cytherea's  day,5 

With  antic  Sports  and  blue-ey'd  Pleasures, 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures  ; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling6  feet. 

Slow-melting  strains  their  queen's  approach  declare  : 

1  Periphrasis  for  "  fields  ; "  Ceret,  the  deity  of  agriculture. 

1  Johnson  harshly  censures  this  stanza  as  containing  an  absurd  mixture  of  metaphor. 
Gray's  apology  is  found  in  his  own  note ;  "  The  tulject  and  the  s twits  are,  as  usual  with 
Pindar,  united." 

3  Comp.  Hor.  Odes  i.  32 ;  I.  14 :  iv.  3. 1.  17,  *c. 

•  The  name  of  Mars  (Are*)  it  often  connected  with  Thrace;  see  p.  8,  supra;  "  the  wor- 
ship of  Arcs  is  undcrsto-Kl  to  have  been  propagitcd  soutlr.vml  from  Scythia  through 
Thrace,  and  i  rly  in\  tlis  r.--p« -ting  him  are  localized  north  of  Hellas."  J'ee 

\in.ii  :«t  Feathered  king,  Q\e  eagle  at  Jar*  1'or 

the  images  ol"  this  pirt  of  the  siicccfdmg  stanza,  >ee  Pindar  s  First  Pythian,  v.  1 — 24. 
Akenside  al-o  in.itatcs  this  pa>sage  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Nai  ids;"  v.  •:• 

s  Iiialia  or -iu»i,  the  favourite  u'hroilite)  in  Cyprus;  now  Dalin. 

Johnson  finds  fault  with  r  .'/.  the  Aphrc  •  ••.  al  of  Venus, 

celebrated  with  jjrent  pomp  and  luxury  in  the  cities  of  Greece  atKl  Cyprus.  C'ytherca,  see 
note  2,  p  Mli, 

8  Johnson  finds  fault  with  Gray's  '•  words  arbitrarily  compounded  ;"  in  particular,  he 
censures  ••  u  any-twinkling."  on  the  ground  that,  though  we  may  say  "many-spotted," 
we  cannot  -  :  'ing."  Hut  it  is  plain,  that  "spot"  is  a  transitive  verb,  and 

• '  twinkle"  is'intran-itive,  and  consequently  "  twinkling"  is  under  the  same  laws  of  com- 
portion  as  the  passive  participle  "  spotted.  ' 
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Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay, 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air  ; 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light1  of  Love. 

n. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labour  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate  ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  dispiove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vaiu  the  heavenly  Muse  ? 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky  : 
Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  war.* 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode.3 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame,4 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown'd  th'  JEgean  deep, 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

1  This  description  of  the  goddess  is  borrowed  from  many  similar  in  the  classical  writers  : 
"  artm  tublime,"  extended  heavenwards  ;  an  application  of  sublimis  used  in  Latin  poet- 
ry ;  —  purple  light,  Aen.  i.  591. 

!  This  stanza  exemplifies  the  Pindaric  usage  of  leaving  the  illustration  to  infer  the  ob- 
ject illustrated;  "The  muBe  was  given  to  mankind  by  the  same  providence  that  sends 
the  day,  by  its  cheerful  presence,  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  terrors  of  night."  Justify  ; 
corop.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  2(j,  p.  192,  supra.  —  Spectres  wan,  <S>'C.  ;  compare  Campbell, 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  part  ii. 


"  Fly  like  the  moon-eyed  Herald  of  dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night  steed  by  the  star  of  day." 


Hyperion,  see  note  1,  p.  168.  In  strict  Greek  mythology,  Hyperion  is  a  different  person- 
age from  Heliut  (the  Sun)  and  from  Phwbiis  Apollo  ;  he  is  one  of  the  six  Tit-ans.  the 
«ona  of  Gaca  (Karth)  and  Uranos  (Heaven).  The  name,  like  Titan,  is  applied  to  the  sun, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Apollo.  By  his  sister  Thea,  Hyperion  was  the  father  of 
Helius.  Shafts,  Horn.  II.  i.  45. 

*  Gray  was  .studious  of  the  Scandinavian  poetry.  He  refers,  for  the  influence  of  poetry 
over  savage  nations,  to  the  Erse,  Norwegian,  Lapland,  and  American  songs. 

4  Generous  thume  (Gr.  aidOs),  noble  sensibility  to  dishonour;  the  turn  of  the  expression 
teems  adapted  from  Hor.  i.  35. 
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Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 
How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  71 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around : 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murnmr'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plains.2 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant-power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
"When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion  !  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

in. 

Far  from  the  Sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd,3 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
"  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,4  immortal  boyJ 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy  ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

Nor  second  he,5  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 

Holrvhl 

I  tit. 

Asia,  which  nspirrd  to  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth  country.     These  regions  in  modern 
times  may  be  said  to  be  "  mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish,"  under  the  Turkish  op- 

'-'  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Musos,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Delphi.  Rome 
adopted  and  attempted  to  emulate  the  literature  of  Greece,  Hor.  KpUt.  ii.  15<i.  The  stanza 
indicates  the  "  Progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy  ;  and  from  Italy  to  Knplaml. 
Chaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  Karl  of 
Suney  and  sii  'i  homas  Wyatt  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  formed  their  taste  thnie. 
Spencer  imitated  the  Italian  writers;  Milton  improved  on  them;  but  this  ichool  expired 
soon  after  the  restoration,  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  French  model,  which  has  subM>U  J 
ever  since." — Gray's  • 

3  Stiakspeare,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Avi,n. 
'••»  kcyt,  1'ind.  1'yth.  i*.  01). 

»  Milton. 
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Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,1 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 

Bright-ey'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 

But  ah  1  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh  !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?    Though  he  inherit 

Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion,2 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun  : 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  good  how  far ! — but  far  above  the  great.3 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 
(1720—1756.) 

THE  history  of  William  Collins  adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of 
the  misfortunes  of  genius.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  in  Chichester  in 
Sussex,  the  native  county  of  his  unhappy  brother  poet  Otway.  Through 
the  assistance  of  friends,  he  enjoyed  an  education  at  Oxford  ;  but,  sud- 
denly quitting  the  university,  he  repaired  to  London  full  of  high  resolves 
and  expectations  of  distinction.  Although  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  a 
relative,  he  fell  into  a  career  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  He  published  his 
Odes,  and  planned  gigantic  enterprises  of  authorship  ;  but  his  mode  of 
life,  acting  on  latent  tendencies  to  madness,  in  a  constitution  of  mind  so 
ardent  as  his,  seems  to  have  nursed  the  fatal  seed  that  germinated  into  in- 
curable idiotcy.  After  a  seven  years'  existence  in  this  state,  he  died  at 
Chichester  in  1756.  Johnson,  who  knew  and  felt  great  tenderness  for 
Collins  (though  this  feeling  is  little  exhibited  in  his  criticism),  bears  this 
testimony  to  his  character,  that,  in  despite  of  his  life,  "  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  ;"  that  "  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of 
action  unpolluted,  and  his  principles  were  never  shaken  ;"  and  that  "  his 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  confounded."  On  calling  for 

1  Job.  xxxix.  19.     Pictured  urn,  perhaps  intimating  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity 
Of  Dryilen's  compositions,  thrown  from  his  fancy  like  lots  from  an  urn. 

2  Gray  speaks  modtstly  of  himself.     Theban  eagle,  Find.  Nem.  iii.  138,  &c.    Compare 
Hi>r.  iv.  2. 

Gray  has  a  similar  reference  to  his  tendencies  and  character  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
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him  in  the  midst  of  his  malady,  Johnson  found  him  reading  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  he  always  carried  with  him  :  "  I  have  but  one  book,"  said 
Collins,  "  but  it  is  the  best." 

The  works  of  Collins  are  "  Oriental  Eclogues,"  published  before  he  quitted 
the  university  ;  "  Odes,"  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  that  to  "  Evening," 
and  that  on  "  The  Passions."  After  his  death,  was  found  among  his  papers 
a  long  ode  on  the  •'  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,"  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Home,  the  future  author  of"  Douglas."  His  poetry  was  so  little  appreciated 
when  published,  that  he  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  edition  from  the 
bookseller  and  burned  it.  Either  through  fastidiousness  or  madness,  he 
committed  to  the  flames  also  numbers  of  unpublished  pieces,  some  of  which 
must  have  contained  things  which  posterity  would  "  not  have  let  willingly 
die." 

The  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Collins  are  spiritual  transparency  of 
conception  and  expression,  obscured  sometimes  by  a  hazy  splendour.  The 
melody  of  his  verse  swells  and  falls  like  the  impulsive  tones  of  an  Eolian 
harp. 

The  names  of  Collins  and  Gray,  though  the  poets  were  personally  totally 
unacquainted,  are,  from  their  kindred  spheres  of  authorship,  always  asso- 
ciated. Gray's  muse  is  the  more  statuesque  and  majestic  ;  that  of  Collins 
the  more  refined  and  ethereal :  Gray  soars  higher  and  with  a  more  impetu- 
ous flight ;  Collins  moves  with  more  varied  and  easy  gracefulness  in  spheres 
with  which  the  heart  more  deeply  sympathizes.  Both  poets,  by  their  mo- 
dern reputation,  have  been  vindicated  from  the  neglect  or  aspersions  of  their 
contemporaries. 


ODE  TO  EVKNIXG. 


If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales  ; 

O  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  who<e  cloudy  skirts, 

"\Vith  lirede1  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  huslfd,  save  where  the  woak-ey'd  bat, 
"\Vith  short  shrill  shriek  Hits  by  «n  leathern  wing  ; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn,8 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  ;  ;in  ; 

1  i.  e.  braid,  for  A.  Sax.  brfdan,  to  knit:  henoe embroider,  I. 
-  Did  (irav,  who  >|><>kf  coldlv  of  the  n. i-rits  (if  Collins,  borrow  this  in  the  'Eleirv, 
•tave  where  the  bcelle  wheels  his  droning  flight  ?" 
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Now  teach  me,1  maid  compos'd, 
To  breathe  some  softcn'd  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit ; 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  1 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly2  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp, 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day,3 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge,4 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene  ; 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  aweful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires  ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves  : 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  ; 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  ! 

1  This  is  th»  major  clause  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the  commencing  conjunction  Intro- 
duces the  secondary  clause. 

2  So  tHll.it  for  si  HI  ;  this  form  of  the  adjective  is  reckoned  an  affectation. 

3  So  Shakspeare's  Ariel, — "  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I." 
*  The  water-nymphs,  Naiads,  are  so  crowned. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  painting  : 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refiu'd  ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  (for  Madness  rul'd  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildcr'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rush'd  ;  his  eyes  on  fire 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings  : 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguilM  ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thon,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted"  measure? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong1; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song : 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd.  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung  ; — but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose  : 

He  threw  his  blood-stahfd  sword,  in  thunder,  down  ; 
And  »vith  a  withering  lnok, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
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And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ! 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien, 
While  each  straiu'd  ball  of  sight  seern'd  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd  ; 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate 

With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retir'd, 

And,  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  SAveet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  O  !  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 

The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-ey'd  Queen,1 

Satyrs  and  Sylvan  Boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear ; 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
lie,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best ; 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain 
They  saw,  in  Tempd's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 

1  The  Dryads  and  Diana. 
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Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round  : 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid ! 
AVhy,  goddess  !  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As,  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endear'd, 
Cau  well  recall  what  then  it  heard  ; 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  J 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's1  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age  ; 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's2  mingled  world  of  sound — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavour  cease  ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  : 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  ! 


MARK  AKENSIDE. 

(1721—1770.) 

A  substantial  butcher  in  Newcastle  was  the  father  of  Akenside,  and  the 
fastidious  poet  had  the  folly  to  be  ashamed  of  the  humbleness  of  his  origin. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  the  author  of  pieces  of  great  merit  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Jli.s  parents  were  dissenters,  and  Mark  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  In-  cducati-d  for  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
tiy.  He  entered,  however,  the  ranks  of  medicine,  and,  after  a  course  of 
study  at  Edinburgh  and  Ley  den,  he  received,  in  1744,  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  latter  university,  ilin  great  poem,  "The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," notwithstanding  the  abstruse  character  of  the  subject,  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause.  He  settled  as  a  physician  at  Northampton  ; 

1  Poetry  :  the  allusion  is  to  Orpheus  and  Amphion.  *  See  note  2,  p.  245. 
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but,  finding  the  practice  in  that  district  already  occupied,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  handsome  annuity, 
generously  allowed  him  by  his  friend  Mr  Dyson,  maintained  him  in  ele- 
gance, and  his  practice  increased.  Besides  his  poetry,  he  published  several 
medical  works,  said  to  be  still  regarded  with  respect  He  died  of  putrid 
fever  in  1770. 

Akenside's  manners  were  formal  and  precise  to  an  extent  that  bordered 
on  the  ludicrous  :l  his  features  were  manly  and  expressive  ;  his  temper 
irritable,  yet  kind  and  benevolent  :  he  was  a  brilliant  and  pleasing  com- 
panion. As  a  poet  he  possesses  singular  talent  in  description  and  in  the 
expression  of  metaphysical  abstractions  ;  his  versification  is  sounding  and 
magnificent.  No  writer  may  be  more  recommended  as  an  instructor  in 
the  classic  graces  of  a  polished  phraseology.  His  poem  is  largely  quoted 
in  the  ethical  lectures  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 

Akenside's  Odes,  except  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,"  which  is  full  of 
classical  grandeur  and  beauty,  are  of  no  great  merit. 


FROM  "  THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMAGINATION."      Book  I. 
TENDENCIES  OF  THE  SOUL  TOWARDS  THE  INFINITE. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast : 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    Else  wherefore  burns 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenche'd  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms  ;  impatient  to  be  free, 
Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 
Frond  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils  ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?    Who  but  rather  turns 

1  In  Smollet's  Peregrine  Pickle,  Akenside  is  the  ode-writing  doctor  who  gives  the  feast 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
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To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame? 

"\Vlio  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains;  through  empires  black  with  s'la'lo 

And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet?     The  high-born  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tir'd  of  Earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air  ;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 

Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens  ; 

Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  bla.-t, 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effus'd 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets  ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invest  the  orient.    Now  amaz'd  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 

Beyond  this  concave  Heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  nntir'd 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below  ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges  ;  soon  o'enrhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  tin;  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Powers  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  hor  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene.1 

«  This  themp  i«  a  favourite  both  with  pocU  and  philosophers:  the  extract  would  form 
tn  excellent  subject  of  exercise  in  puiallcl 
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DR  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
(1728—1774.) 

GOLDSMITH'S  poetical  works  are  limited,  but  they  are  exquisite  in  their 
kind  ;  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  who  broke  down  the  artificial  barriers  which 
convention  had  erected  against  a  natural  literature.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
humble  Irish  curate,  and  was  born  and  spent  his  youthful  years  in  the 
county  of  Longford.  He  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh.  Suddenly  quitting  the  latter  city,  although  in  utter 
poverty,  he  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  fortunes  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  singular  and  various  ;  from  a  passage  in  the  "  Traveller,"  he 
seems  to  have  often  earned,  by  his  flute,  a  supper  and  bed  from  the  peasants. 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  same  poverty  ;  but,  acquiring  the  friendship 
of  Johnson,  the  critic's  advice  to  publish  his  "Traveller"  raised  Goldsmith 
to  a  high  rank  of  poetical  celebrity.  His  comedies  and  other  publications 
followed  ;  the  poet  was  enriched,  but  his  irregular  and  careless  habits,  and 
his  generous  disposition,  kept  him  in  perpetual  embarrassment.  He  possessed 
much  of  the  warm-hearted  merits  of  his  countrymen,  but  perhaps  more  of 
their  faults.  He  was,  like  Gay,  at  once  the  pet  and  the  butt  of  his  associates, 
among  whom  he  numbered  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  died 
of  a  painful  disease  in  1774,  leaving  a  legacy  of  some  L.2000  of  debt. 

Goldsmith's  two  principal  poems,  "  The  Traveller"  and  the  "  Deserted 
Village,"  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  descriptive  poetry.  His  ballad  of 
"  Edwin  and  Angelina"  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  its  class.  His  best  co- 
medy, "  She  stoops  to  Conquer,"  is  still  a  favourite  ;  his  miscellaneous  prose 
works  comprise  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe  ;"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  domestic 
novels  ;  the  essays  forming  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  His  compiled  his- 
tories of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome,  whose  abridgments  have  so  long 
formed  standard  school  text  books,  have  little  merit  beyond  the  grace  of 
style  ;  they  were  merely  "  hack"  works  for  the  booksellers.  His  "  Animated 
Nature"  was  published  posthumously. 


FROM  "  THE  TRAVELLER. 
SWISS  LIFE. 


Turn  we  to  survey 


Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  : 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  : 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May  : 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
.Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

E  0 
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Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  tho'  small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  ivpose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  veiit'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  tlie  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 

While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed.1 

FROM  "  TUB  DESEHTED  VILLAGE." 
TI1E  VILLAGE  INN.2 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  < 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  iuspir'd, 
A V here  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round ; 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place; 
The  whire-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnishVl  clock  that  cliek'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chot  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest,  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  plae.'d  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  myal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  (lowers,  and  fennel,  gay; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Kang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours!  could  not  all 

1  The  floods  of  modern  tourists  are  said  to  have  made  sad  inroads  on  the  simplicity  of 

::lll-rs. 

"  The  scenery  of  the  Deserted  Village  is   furnished   by  the  poet's  youthful  resilience, 
.  in  Ireland.      The  extract  has  been  selected  as  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  skill  in 
simple  description.    The  poem  contains  much  liner  passages  :  the  clergyman  is  a  portrait 
of  hit  father. 
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Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found, 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

FROM  "  RETALIATION."1 
PROPOSED  EPITAPH  FOR  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ; 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend2  to  lend  him  a  vote  ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool  ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  cat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

1  Retaliation  is  a  collection  of  humorous  epitaphs  of  the  poet's  friends  in  t 
Club,"  as  a  retort  for  some  bantering  he  had  undergone.     The  piece  displays  great  skill 


in  touching  the  foibles  of  characters  ;  among  the  epitaph  names,  are  Richard'Cu'mberland, 
the  dramatist  and  essayist ;   liisliop  Douglas  of  .Salisbury,  t 


on  Milton  ;  Macpheison,  the  editor  of  Ossian,  &c. 
2  M.  P.  for  Whitchurch. 


the  "  Literary 
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WILLIAM  FALCONER. 
(1730-1770.) 

WILLIAM  FALCONER,  a  Scotch  sailor,  born  of  humble  parents  in  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  1762  his  Shipwreck, — a  poem  which  depicted  an  actual 
disaster,  and  introduced  into  literature  the  technicalities  of  seamanship.  The 
merits  of  the  piece,  and  its  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  York,  procured  for  the 
poet  promotion  in  the  navy.  He  subsequently  produced  a  political  satire, 
and  a  "  Marine  Dictionary."  He  perished  on  board  an  East  India  mer- 
chantman, which  was  supposed  to  have  foundered  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Shipwreck  is  a  composition  of  singular  merit  from  a  man  with  Fal- 
coner's opportunities.  A  second  edition  engrafted  on  it  new  episodes  and 
emendations,  whk-h  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  it.  The  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster is  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient  Sunium)  in  Greece,  and  the  poet  alludes 
with  power  and  beauty  to  the  classic  objects  of  these  shores.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  vigour  and  graphicness  of  lineament.  The  technical  terms 
of  a  ship's  management  are  interwoven  with  great  skill  into  a  harmonious 
versification  ;  and,  in  his  description  of  the  storm  and  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
poet  rises  into  sublimity,  while  the  whole  scene  is  mellowed  by  the  most 
amiable  and  tender  affections  of  humanity. 


FROM  "  THE  SHIPWRECK." — CANTO  III. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high  ; 
Beside  the  Cape's  projecting  verge  are  phiced 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defac'd  ; 
First  planted  by  Devotion  to  sustain, 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's1  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  madd'ning  rage, 
"Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight, 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight. 

#  *  *  » 

The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly  : 
Fate  spurs  her  on  : — thus  issuing  from  afar, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star  ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  course. 

*  *  *  « 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  preparM, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  : 
IIJL'.I  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  *he  flies, 

1  Minen  ,Vs  worship  at  the  lake  Triton  i*  in  Africa  procured  for  her  this  name. — Herod. 
IT.  180.    O-.  ;«1  applies  to  Athens  the  appellation  Trituiiit,  a-,  tin-  city  of  Mi:..  . 
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Her  shatter'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies, 

Then  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  ground, 

Earth  groans  !  air  trembles  !  and  the  deeps  resound  ! 

Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 

And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  ; 

So  reels,  convuls'd  with  agonising  throes, 

The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows  ; — 

Again  she  plunges  !  hark  !  a  second  shock 

Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  : 

Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 

The  fated  victims,  shuddering,  roll  their  eyes 

In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 

With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  : 

Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 

The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 

At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides, 

And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN,  M.  D. 
(1731—1802.) 

Da  ERASMUS  DARWIN  was  born1  "  at  Elston,  near  Newark."  On  com- 
pleting his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  as  a  physician,  first 
at  Nottingham,  and  then  at  Litchfield.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in 
1770,  he  formed  an  advantageous  second  marriage,  and  his  poetic  wing  was 
no  longer  fluttered  with  dread  of  the  probable  desertion  of  his  practice,  as 
a  consequence  of  indulgence  in  its  Parnassian  flights.  His  "  Botanic  Gar- 
den," the  origination  of  which  is  claimed  by  his  euphuistic  biographer,  Misa 
Anna  Seward,  was  completed  in  1792,  in  three  parts,  published  at  consider- 
able intervals.  The  poem  is  adorned  with  the  Rosicrucian  machinery  of 
gnomes,  sylphs,  and  nymphs.  This  specimen  of  the  application  of  science 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry  possesses  great  merit  as  regards  accuracy  and 
extent  of  information,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time, 
for  Darwin  was  an  accomplished,  though  somewhat  pedantic,  professional 
and  general  scholar  ;2  but,  as  poetry,  the  "  Botanic  Garden  "  can  boast 
little  above  the  merit  of  metallically-polished  versification.  It  exhibits 
abundance  of  fancy,  but  nothing  of  life,  passion,  or  imagination,  and  re- 
sembles a  hortus  siccus,  or  a  zoological  museum,  compared  with  living  flow- 
ers or  living  animals  ;  it  fatigues  with  its  countless  and  fantastic  personifica- 
tions, but  individual  passages  display  great  vigour  and  real  splendour  of  ex- 
pression :  and  Darwin,  who  stands  between  the  old  and  new  poetic  ages, 
the  last  singer  on  the  lyre  of  Pope,  may  possibly  claim  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing restrained  the  luxuriance  of  irregularity  into  which  the  verse  of  the 
nineteenth  century  threatened  to  rush. 

1  Darwin's  birth  happens  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Cowper;  and,  like  Cowper,  he 
was  an  elderly  man  when  he  published  his  poetry ;  in  every  thing  else  they  are  antipodes 
of  each  other; — the  one  is  the  extreme  type  of  the  artificial  school;  the  other  is  the  most 
graceful  ornament  of  the  natural. 

2  i  his  is  seen  in  his  extensive  notes,  and  in  his  large  work,  "  Zoonomia,"  or  "  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life." 
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FROM  "THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN." 
PART  1.  "  ECONOMY  OF  VEGETATION." 

6TEKL. 

Hail,  adamantine  STEEL  !  magnetic  Lord  ! 
King  of  the  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  sword  ! 
True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides  ; 
Braves  with  broad  sail  th'  immeasurable  sea, 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee. — 
By  thee  the  ploughshare  rends  the  matted  plain, 
Inhumes  in  level  rows  the  living  grain  ; 
Intrusive  forests  quit  the  cultured  ground, 
And  Ceres  laughs,  with  golden  fillets  crowned. — 
O'er  restless  realms,  when  scowling  discord  flings 
Her  snakes,  and  loud  the  din  of  battle  rings  ; 
Expiring  strength,  and  vanquish'd  courage  feel 
Thy  arm  resistless,  adamantine  STEEL  ! 

PART  II.       "  LOVES  OF  THE  PLANTS." 
CALLITRICIIE  (STAR-GRASS). 

Thy  love,  Callitriche,1  two  virgins  share, 
Smit  with  thy  starry  eye  and  radiant  hair ; 
On  the  green  margin  sits  the  youth,  and  laves 
His  floating  train  of  tresses  in  the  waves : 
Sees  his  fair  features  paint  the  streams  that  pass, 
And  bends  for  ever  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass.a 

THE   PAPYRUS.3 

PAPYRA,  throned  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Spread  her  smooth  leaf,  and  waved  her  silver  style.4 
— The  storied  pyramid,  the  laurel'd  bust, 
The  trophy  \1  arch  had  crumbled  into  dust ; 
The  sacred  symbol,  and  the  epic  song 
(Unknown  the  character,  forgot  the  tongue), 
With  each  unconquer'd  chief,  or  sainted  maid, 
Sunk  undistinguish'd  in  Oblivion's  shade.5 
Sad  o'er  the  scatter'd  ruins  (Jenins  si^h'd, 
And  infant  Arts  but  learn'd  to  lisp  and  died, 

1  In  Greek  Fair-hair.     I  Montreal,  M-ni<in<1ria,  from  the  stamens  and  pistils  I 
separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant.)      Fur  Darwin's  mode  of  exhibiting  in  his  ver 
classes  of  the  flo  mis  MCIHIU  J,  i 

z  Allusion  to  .N  i  note  :?,  p.  211. 

*  The  name  of  the  personified  plant .    The  papyrus  of  the  Nile,  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for   writing  purposes,   Ainn~l.es   the  etymology  of  i>«i'<-r  .-    so  Jiiblf  (book),  fro; 

i  shrub  biblot  ;  library,  fiom  Lat.  liber  (a  book),  lark;  luvk  itself  is  said  to  be 
cor'iiate  with  ' 

•  This  is  a  pun  on  the  double  sense  of  $tyhit ;  viz.  1.  The  iron  pen  of  the  am . 
2.  The  shaft  of  the  pistil  in  a  (lower.     The  former  sense  gives  oiigin  to  the- 

manner  oficritimj  (tMcnded  to  mode  otfathivii  of  any  kind)  :   we  use  ;•/•»  in  a  similar 
way. 
4  Horace,  Oilcs,  iv.  9,  26-38. 
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Till  to  astonish'd  realms  PAPYRA  taught 

To  paint  in  mystic  colours  sound1  and  thought. 

With  Wisdom's  voice  to  point  the  page  sublime, 

And  mark  in  adamant  the  steps  of  Time. 

Three  favour'd  youths4  her  soft  attention  share, 

The  fond  disciples  of  the  studious  fair. 

Hear  her  sweet  voice,  the  golden  process  prove  ; 

Gaze  as  they  learn,  and,  as  they  listen,  love. 

The  first  from  alpha  to  omega  joins 

The  letter'd  tribes  along  the  level  lines  : 

Weighs  with  nice  ear  the  vowel,  liquid,  surd, 

And  breaks  in  syllables  the  volant  word. 

Then  forms  the  next  upon  the  marshall'd  plain 

In  deepening  ranks  his  dext'rous  cypher-train, 

And  counts,  as  wheel  the  decimating  bands, 

The  dews  of  Egypt,  or  Arabia's  sands. 

And  then  the  third,  on  four  concordant  lines, 

Prints  the  lone  crotchet,  and  the  quaver  joins; 

Marks  the  gay  trill,  the  solemn  pause  inscribes, 

And  parts  with  bars  the  undulating  tribes. 

Pleased,  round  her  cane-wove3  throne,  the  applauding  crowd 

Clapp'd  their  rude  hands,  their  swarthy  foreheads  bow'd  ; 

With  loud  acclaim,  "  A  present  God  !"  they  cried,4 

"  A  present  God  !"  rebellowing  shores  replied  ; 

Then  peal'd  at  intervals  with  mingled  swell, 

The  echoing  harp,  shrill  clarion,  horn,  and  shell : 

While  bards,  ecstatic,  bending  o'er  the  lyre, 

Struck  deeper  cords,  and  wing'd  the  song  with  fire. 

Then  mark'd  astronomers  with  keener  eyes, 

The  moon's  refulgent  journey  through  the  skies  ; 

Watch'd  the  swift  comets  urge  their  blazing  cars, 

And  weigh'd  the  sun  with  his  revolving  stars. 

High  raised  the  chemists  their  hermetic5  wands, 

(And  changing  forms  obey'd  their  waving  hands,) 

Her  treasur'd  gold  from  earth's  deep  chambers  tore, 

Or  fused  and  harden'd  her  chalybeate  ore. 

All,  with  bent  knee,  from  fair  PAPYRA  claim, 

Wove  by  her  hands,  the  wreath  of  deathless  fame. 

Exulting  Genius  crown'd  his  darling  child, 

The  young  Arts  clasp'd  her  knees,  and  Virtue  smil'd. 


mat  iiuiauuu  acciu  in  uc  meant. 

3  Cane-wove,  because  the  Papyrus  belongs  to  this  genus  of  plants. 
'  From  Uryden.— See  p.  i-»; 
*  Chemistry  is  termed  the  llermetical  science,  as  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hermt 
Trisnu-yistus  Uhe  Egyptian  Thoth).— Ste  note  2,  p.  189. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER, 
(1731—1800). 

THOUGH  his  birth  is  so  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  Cowper,  in 
the  production  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  belongs  to  its 
conclusion.  The  first  publications  of  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Crabbe  appear 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other  ;  and  their  names  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  better  school  of  poetry,  founded  on  nature  and  feeling,  which 
was  to  supersede  the  outworn  imitations  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  to  ef- 
face the  puerilities  of  Delia  Cruscan  affectation.  The  eighteenth  century 
had  familiarized  the  public  with  the  beauties  of  natural  and  empassioned 
poetry  in  the  publication  of  several  editions  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  of 
Pope,  Johnson,  &c.  ;  and  towards  its  conclusion  the  Gothic  beauty  of  our 
elder  writers  had  been  unfolded  by  the  publication  of  Thomas  \Varton  's 
"  History  of  English  Poetry,"  and  of  Dr  Percy's  Specimens  of  Early  Bal- 
lads. The  mind  of  Britain  was  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  better 
poetical  literature  than  the  mass  of  that  produced  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  century  :  and  the  chief  heralds  of  this  new  age  were  the  poeta 
above  mentioned.  "  It  is  not  uninteresting,"  says  Mr  Hugh  Miller,1  •'  to 
mark  the  plan  on  which  nature  delights  to  operate  in  producing  a  reno- 
vation of  this  character  in  the  literature  of  a  country.  Cowper  had  two 
vigorous  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  revolution  ;  and  all  three,  though  essen- 
tially unlike  in  other  respects,  resembled  one  another  in  the  preliminary 
course  through  which  they  were  prepared  for  their  proper  employment. 
Circumstances  had  conspired  to  throw  them  all  outside  the  pale  of  the 
existing  literature.  *  *  *  Events  ovei  which  he  had  no  control  sud- 
denly dropped  him  (Cowper)  into  a  profound  retirement,  in  which  for 
nearly  twenty  years  he  had  not  read  the  works  of  any  English  poet.  The 
chimes  of  the  existing  literature  had  fairly  rung  themselves  out  of  his  head, 
ere  *  *  he  struck,  as  the  key-notes  of  his  own  noble  poetry,  a  sen 
exquisitely  modulated  tones  that  had  no  counterparts  in  the  artificial 
gamut.  His  two  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  literary  revolution  were 
George  Crabbe  and  Robert  Burns.  The  one,  self-taught,  and  wholly  shut 
out  from  the  world  of  letters,  laid  in  his  stores  of  observation,  fresh  from 
nature,  in  an  obscure  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  ;  the  other, 
educated  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  degree — Crabbe  had  a  little  bail 
Latin,  and  Burns  a  little  bad  French, — and  equally  secluded  from  the  ex- 
isting literature,  achieved  the  same  important  work  on  the  bleak  farm  of 
Mossgiel.  And  the  earlier  compositions  of  these  three  poets — all  of  them 
true  backwoodsmen  in  the  republic  of  letters  —  clearer*  of  new  untried 
fields  in  the  rich  unopened  provinces, — appeared  within  five  years  of  each 
other — Crabbe's  first,  and  Burns'  last." 

Cowper's  life  cannot,  without  injury  to  its  interest,  be  compressed  into 
any   reasonable    size   for    our    present    purpose,  because    its    interest   lies 
chiefly  in  the  development  of  his  mind  as  exhibited  in  his  letters.     Ilia 
father's  family  was  ancient,  and  his  mother's  distantly  of  royal  descent. 
His  grandfather,  Spencer  Cowper,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  1' 
and  his  grand-undo.  Spencer's  brother,  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  1 
land.     The  poet's  father,  the  son  of  Judge  Cowper,  was  rector  of  Great 

1  "  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,"  p.  297- 
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Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  William's  birth-place.  When  about  six 
years  old,  Cowper  lost  his  mother,  whom  he  remembered  through  life 
with  the  tcnderest  affection  (see  his  lines  on  "Receiving  his  Mother's  Pic- 
ture.") His  mind  in  childhood  exhibited  that  gentleness,  timidity,  and 
diffidence,  which  ripened  into  such  bitter  fruits  in  his  after  life.  At  school, 
both  in  his  childhood  and  at  Westminster,  the  tyranny  of  his  class-fel- 
lows shook  the  fabric  of  a  mental  structure  so  delicate  ;  hence  his  strong 
aversion  to  the  system  of  public  education  (see  his  Letters,  Grimshaw, 
Vol.  i.  p.  202,  and  his  poem,  Tirocinium).  On  completing  his  "  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  to  the  classics,"  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney. 
His  companion  in  the  solicitor's  office  was  the  future  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
who,  along  with  Warren  Hastings,  had  sat  on  the  same  benches  with 
Cowper  at  Westminster  (see  Mrs  Johnstone's  "  Three  Westminster  Boys.") 
During  his  apprenticeship  there  was  more  of  "giggling  and  making  giggle" 
than  of  study :  and,  in  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  when  called 
to  the  bar,  there  was  more  of  "  rambling  in  the  primrose  paths  of  lite- 
rature," than  in  "  the  thorny  road  of  jurisprudence."  He  seems  to  have 
mingled  cheerfully  in  the  gaieties  of  the  literary  friends  with  whom  his 
nominal  profession  connected  him.  The  death  of  his  father  had  left  him 
but  a  slender  patrimony  :  the  interest  of  his  friends,  however,  procured 
for  him  the  situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now  occurred  the  first  terrible  development  of  the  disease,  so  often  mani- 
fested in  the  nervous  frame  of  those  gifted  with  the  "  diviner  soul,''  which, 
slumbering  beneath  an  external  surface  of  gaiety  or  even  of  wild  jollity, 
rages  like  a  volcano  in  the  mind's  inner  depths.  The  mere  contemplation 
of  an  appearance  in  public  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  especially 
in  the  face  of  some  hostility  to  his  appointment,  threw  him  into  a 
condition  that  goaded  him  into  an  attempt  at  suicide :  Cowper's  disease 
took  the  direction  of  religious  horror.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
Dr  Cotton  in  St  Alban's,  where  the  presence  and  consolations  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  and  the  skill  of  his  physician,  slowly  restored  his 
shattered  mind.  On  his  recovery,  renouncing  all  London  prospects,  he 
settled  in  Huntingdon  :  solitude  was  bringing  back  his  melancholy,  when  he 
providentially  acquired  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  family  of  Mr  Unwin, 
curate  of  that  town.  He  was  received  into  Mr  Unwin's  house  as  a  boarder, 
and,  in  the  society  of  a  devout  and  amiable  circle  of  friends,  the  "  wind 
was  ever  afterwards  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb."  On  her  husband's 
death  in  1767,  the  poet  retired  with  Mrs  Unwin  and  her  daughter  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  found  a  new  and  heaven-sent  friend  in  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  the  curate  of  Olney.  His  intervals  of  tranquil  happiness 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in  1773  his  spirit  was 
again,  for  about  five  years,  enveloped  in  the  bhadows  of  his  malady.  The 
tender  and  unwearied  cares  of  Mrs  Unwin  and  of  Mr  Newton  slowly 
emancipated  him  from  his  darkness  of  horror.  While  his  convalescence 
was  advancing  he  amused  his  mind  with  the  taming  of  hares,  the  con- 
struction of  bird  cages,  and  gardening  ;  he  even  attempted  to  become  a 
painter.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty,  the  fountain  of  his  poetry, 
which  had  been  all  but  sealed  since  his  malady  had  driven  "  the  stricken 
deer''  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  was  reopened.  His  first  volume, 
"Table  Talk,  &c.,"  appeared  in  1782.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Lady  Austen,  to  whose  suggestion  we  owe  the  story 
of  "  John  Gilpin,"  and  "  The  Task,"  published  in  1784.  In  1786  the  fa- 
mily removed  to  Weston,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney.  During 
these  years  Cowper  was  engaged  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  A  slight 
shade  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Unwin  caused,  it  is  said,  the  poet's 
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relinquishment  of  the  society  of  Lady  Austen  ;  but  he  was  consoled  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  Throckmorton  family,  the  proprietors  of  Weston,  and  by 
the  visits  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh.  His  disease,  which  had  been  occa- 
sionally haunting  him,  again  burst  forth  with  renewed  violence,  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  infirmities  of  Mrs  Unwin's  age  ;  these  terminated  in  a  paralytic 
attack.  It  was  now  the  poet's  office  to  be  the  nurse  of  her  who  had  so 
long  and  tenderly  exercised  that  kindness  by  him.1  The  two  invalids  were 
removed  in  1795  from  Weston  to  a  more  healthy  situation  in  Norfolk. 
In  the  darkest  periods  of  his  own  depression  he  hung  over  her  couch  with 
the  ministrations  of  affection.  She  died  in  December  1796  :  Cowper  never 
again  mentioned  her  name,  but  her  loss  had  completely  broken  his  spirit, 
although  even  in  these  melancholy  years  his  harp  sounded  occasionally 
a  tender  or  a  saddened  strain.  The  year  1800  terminated  his  sorrows. 
His  friend  Hay  ley,  Dr  Southey,  and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshaw,  are  Cowper's 
biographers. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  British  mind  that  Cowper  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  English  poets  ;  his  portrait  is  familiar  to  every  eye,  and  pilgrims 
repair  with  interest  and  compassion  to  the  scenes  among  which  his  foot- 
steps wandered,  and  which  his  pen  immortalized  in  song.2  Of  no  writer's 
mind,  character,  sorrows,  joys,  habits,  down  to  his  bird  cage  making  and 
his  hare  taming,  do  we  know  more :  his  whole  heart  and  soul  blossom  in 
their  beautiful  hues  in  his  poetry  and  letters. 

Cowper's  poems,  Table  Talk,  Truth,  Expostulation,  &c.,  are  pieces  chiefly 
of  a  didactic  character,  whose  lofty  strain  of  religious  and  moral  retlection 
is  mingled  with  general  satire,  and  interspersed  with  description.  His  ver- 
sification in  the  earlier  of  them,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  modelled 
on  the  style  of  Churchill,  is  less  finished  and  regular,  and  the  language 
less  richly  beautiful,  than  in  his  great  poem,  the  "  Task  ;"  a  piece  which, 
springing  from  a  slight  suggestion,  led  the  poet's  mind  through  a  mazy 
series  of  objects,  thoughts,  and  observations,  changefully  beautiful,  melan- 
choly, tender,  or  sarcastic.  His  language,  simple,  elegant,  and  expressive, 
gushes  without  effort  into  every  avenue  of  feeling  ;  fitful  as  the  wind-wafted 
sound  of  his  own  "village  bells,"  or  as  the  "shadow  and  sunshine  inter- 
mingling quick"  of  his  own  sun-lighted  trees.  We  have  room  only  for 
Campbell's  fine  metaphor  in  his  estimate  of  Cowper's  genius.  "  Looking 
to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of  sincerity.  It 
is  founded  in  steadfast  principles  of  belief ;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  the 
architectural  metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its 
tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and  shadows  grotesquely  eroded,  yet,  alto- 
gether, it  still  forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument  of  th_  builder's 
mind."  I  low  so  much  that  was  mirthful,  pious,  glorious,  and  hopeful,  sprung 
from  a  spirit  overwhelmed  in  the  despair  of  hopeless  separation  from  its 
Maker,  is  an  enigma  in  the  dispensations  of  providence. 

1  His  verses  "  To  Mary,"  written  long  before  this  period,  exhibit  a  beautiful  tribute  of 
the  p'tt's  ntnnicm  fur  his  un.  nible  friend. — A  pension  from  Pitt  came  too  late  to  cheer 

'-'  l-'or  a  description  of  Cowper's  localities,  and  examples  of  his  wonderful  power  of  gra- 
phic description,  sec  Millers  "l-'irst  Impressions  of  England  and  its  people,"  p.  274, 
elitq. 
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FROM  "  TABLE  TALK." 
POETS  SHOULD  HABITUATE  THEIR  MINDS  TO  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  ev'iy  effort  ends  in  push-pin  play. 
The  man  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove  ; 
Else  summoning  the  Muse  to  such  a  theme, 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  whipp'd  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed, 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times, 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  ev'ry  region  that  he  chose  ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose  ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  pass'd, 
Emcrg'd  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

FROM  u  THE  TASK." 
RURAL  SOUNDS. — BOOK  I. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
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But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Teu  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live- long  night:  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-fingcr'd  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl, 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake.1 

MOVEMENT  AND  ACTION  THE  LIKE  OF  NATURE. — BOOK  L 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel, 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious  ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
All  feel  the  fresh'ning  impulse,  and  are  cleans'd 
By  restless  undulation  ;  ev'n  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm  : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th'  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fix'd  below,  the  more  disturb'd  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  la/.y  length 
When  Custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need  :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  ilaccid.  shrunk, 
And  wither' d  mii>cle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  o\\  ner  with  that  love  of  P 
To  which  lie  forfeils  ev'n  the  re.-t  lie 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  all'ords, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 

1  Coinp.  Shakesp.  Mrruh.  of  Yen.,  sec  supra,  p.  t)9. 
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And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task  ; 
The  pow'rs  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs  ; 
Ev'n  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  vet'ran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  towards  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 


TRUE  GAIETY. BOOK  I. 

Whom  call  we  gay?    That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant,  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those, 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripp'd  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gaiety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 

HOME  DELIGHTS  OF  A  WINTER  EVENING. — BOOK  IV. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'uing  in. 

*  *  * 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 

*  *  * 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long  uninterrupted  ev'ning,  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates  ; 

No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 

Till  the  street  rings  ;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake  : 
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But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task ; 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flow'r, 

Wrought  patient'y  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispos'd, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair  ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flow'rs,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  th'  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still  ; 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry  :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  clos'd,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Enjoy'd — spare  feast ! — a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth  : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Who  deem  religion  phren/y,  and  the  God, 

That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 

Start  at  his  aweful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.     Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 

While  we  retrace  with  Mem'ry's  pointing  wand, 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliv'rance  found 

Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd,  and  peace  restor'd, 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

"  O  ev'nings  worthy  of  the  gods  !"  exclaim'd 

The  Sabiue  bard.1     O  ev'nings,  I  reply, 

More  to  be  pri//d  and  coveted  than  yours, 

As  more  illumin'd,  and  with  nobler  truths, 

That  I,  aud  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

CHRISTIAN  PATRIOTISM. — BOOK  V. 

Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly  ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 

>  I  lor.  Satires,  ii.  6,  65.— Olney  and  Western  witnessed  these  evening*  of  the  «od». 
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Receive  proud  recompense.    "We  give  in  charge 

Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  historic  Muse, 

Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 

To  latest  times  ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 

Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 

To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust : 

But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 

To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  fall'n  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood, 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 

And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  lov'd  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws  ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim, 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  liv'd  unknown, 

Till  Persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 

And  chas'd  them  up  to  Heav'n.    Their  ashes  flew 

— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  History,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates,  indeed, 

The  tyranny,  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  suff  rers  little  praise. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain, 
That  hellish  foes,  confed'rate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor,  perhaps,  compar'd 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspir'd, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — "  My  father  made  them  all." 

FROM  "  TIROCINIUM,  OR  A  REVIEW  OF  SCHOOLS." 
THE  PLAT  PLACE  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  earty  days  ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
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Tlie  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 

The  very  name  we  carv'd  subsisting  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employ'd, 

Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  destroy'd; 

The  little  ones,  nnbntton'd,  glowing  hot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw  ; 

To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat ; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 

That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 

Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 


BOADICEA. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief; 

Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

"  Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

'Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrours  of  our  tongues. 

"  Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt  ; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

"  Rome,  fur  empire,  far  renown'd, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark  !  the  (laid  is  at  her  gates  ! 

"  Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
llcedlos  of  a  soldier's  name; 

Sounds,  not  anus,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  tu  fame. 

"Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  fmvMs  of  our  land, 
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Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

"  Regions  Caesar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway  ; 

Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  aweful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Rush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died  ; 
Dying  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

"  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 
Heav'n  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 

Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you." 


DR  JAMES  BEATTIE. 
(1735-1803.) 

JAMES  BEATTIE,  from  the  humble  origin  of  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Laurcncekirk  in  Forfarshirc,  wrought  himself,  more  by  the  na- 
tive sterling  Christian  qualities  of  his  character,  than  by  any  attributes  of 
the  highest  genius,  to  a  most  estimable  position  in  the  literary  ranks  of 
his  country.  "  About  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen."  His  early  poetry 
did  not  give  promise  of  very  great  eminence  in  the  art,  and  he  himself 
subsequently  burned  every  copy  of  the  edition  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  His  "  Minstrel,"  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  poetical  faculty 
in  the  mind  of  a  youthful  genius,  is  a  poem  of  great  gracefulness  and  ele- 
gance, and  is  read  with  delight  from  the  scholar-like  beauty  and  correct- 
ness of  its  construction,  though  it  does  not  reach  the  higher  circle  of  the 
poetical  idea.  The  poet  and  philosopher,  after  a  life  of  exemplary  Christian 
usefulness,  died  broken-hearted  under  the  severe  pressure  of  domestic  afflic- 
tions, in  the  loss  of  his  favourite  children,  and  the  incurable  insanity  of 
his  wife. 


THE  HERMIT. 


At  ihe  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove  ; 
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'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began  : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"  Ah !  why,  thus  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall ! 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  enthrall. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  coniplainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn  ; 
O,  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away  : 
Full  quickly  they  pass,  but  they  never  return. 

"  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half-extiuguish'd  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fail-  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again. 
But  man's  faded  glory,  what  change  shall  renew ! 
Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ! 

"  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more  ; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glitt'ring  with  dew  : 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 
O,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

"  'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd, 

That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind  : 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 

Destruction  before  me  and  sorrow  behind. 

'  O  pity,  great  Father  of  light,'  then  I  cried, 

4  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee  ; 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  can'st  free.' 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away  ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn  : 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

Tin'  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  arc  blending, 

And  Beaut  v  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 
(1752—1770.) 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  practised, 
on  the  English  public,  two  singular  literary  forgeries,  the  one  in  Mac- 
pherson's  "  Ossian,"  the  other  in  Chattel-ton's  alleged  poems  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which,  though  the  productions  of  a  boy  between  fifteen 
and  seventeen,  employed  in  lengthened  debate  the  most  eminent  learning  in 
England.  Of  all  instances  of  precocity  of  mind,  that  of  Chatterton  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful.  Born  in  humble  life  in  Bristol,  receiving  only  a 
few  years'  education  at  a  charity  school,  and  apprenticed  to  an  attorney 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  the  wealth  of  his  genius  found  in  itself  resources,  and 
his  indomitable  perseverance  and  energy  found  time,  to  rear  an  amount  of 
intellectual  fruit  that  might  furnish  forth  the  labour  of  many  a  literary  life- 
time. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  wrote  poetry  superior  in  vigour  and  animation 
to  that  of  Cowley  and  Pope  a  year  or  two  older.  His  mind  had  received  a 
bias  to  the  study  of  the  old  literature,  and  to  English  antiquities,  which 
he  prosecuted  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  till  he  so 
wreathed  his  genius  into  the  spirit  of  a  past  age,  with  all  its  circumstance 
of  rusty  vellum  and  antique  orthography,  that  the  poems  of  his  fictitious 
monk  "  Rowley,"  found,  as  he  alleged,  in  an  old  chest  in  the  church  of 
St  Mary  RedclifFe,  in  Bristol,  startled  the  antiquarian  skill  of  an  enlightened 
empire.  Without  referring  to  his  other  impositions  beyond  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  we  may  remark  that  the  pieces  he  produced  display  the  finest 
genius,  and  a  remarkable  adaptation  in  external  dress  to  their  alleged  age  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  excess  of  their  talent  above  that  of  their  assigned  cen- 
tury, a  somewhat  over-carefulness  in  disgu;se,  a  too  liberal  occurrence  of 
coincidences  with  succeeding  poets,  and  the  utter  silence  of  all  history  re- 
specting the  name  of  "  Rowley,"  that  demonstrated  their  fabrication  by 
Chattel-ton's  own  brain  and  industry.  It  was  a  singular  homage  to  his  ge- 
nius, that  one  argument  for  their  genuine  antiquity  was  the  impossibility 
that  Chatterton 's  a^e  and  opportunities  should  elaborate  an  amount  of  lite- 
rature so  exquisite  and  so  vraisemblant.  In  his  eighteenth  year  Chatterton 
came  to  London,  with  proud  expectations  of  wealth  and  distinction,  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  His  acquaintance  with  Wilkes  and  Beckford — (for  he 
had  adopted  the  obnoxious  side  of  the  existing  politics  ;  or  rather  he  seems 
to  have  had  political  dishonesty  enough  to  be  willing  to  support  any  party 
that  could  be  useful  to  him) — failed  to  advance  his  interest.  Infidelity, 
into  which  his  arrogant  judgment  had  seduced  him,  disappointment,  and 
intemperance,  urged  him  into  suicide  by  arsenic,  ere  he  had  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  Chatterton  adds  another  to  the  victims  whom  history 
mourns  as  perishing  in  the  folly  or  in  the  pride  of  genius.  That  noblest 
gift  of  heaven  is  often  conferred,  coupled  with  qualities  and  tendencies  of 
mind  that  risk  the  most  tremendous  responsibilities  ;  and  most  blessed  and 
fortunate  are  they  who,  baptized,  with  Milton,  into  its  holiest  sanctities, 
exercise  it  as  "  ever  in  their  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 

The  antique  poems  of  Chatterton  refer  chiefly  to  early  English  history  ; 
those  in  modem  verse,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  seldom  do 
justice  to  his  powers. 

[We  subjoin  the  following  stanza  from  the  Eclogue,  "  Elinour  and  Luga,"  as  a 
»pecimen  of  Chatterton's  antique  language.] 

Systers  in  son-owe,  on  thys  daise-eyed  banke, 
Where  melancholych  broods,  we  wylle  lament, 
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Be  wette  wythe  mornynge  dewe  and  evene  danke  ; 
Lyche  levyude1  okes  in  eche  the  odher  bent, 
Or  lyche  forlettenn2  halles  of  merrimente. 
Whose  gastlie  mitches3  holde  the  train  of  fryghte, 
Where  lethale  ravens  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  nyghte. 


THE  RESIGNATION. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys, 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  powers  of  human  skill ; 
But  what  th'  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee, 
Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Shake  oft'  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But,  ah  !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
Aly  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  rcsign'd, 
I'll  thank  th'  infliction  of  the  blow, 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Which  on  nvy  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  tin-  morning  light, 
Which  (!od,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

Levined,  «'.  t.  lightning-scathed.  .'.Ken. 
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REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

(1754—1832). 

CRABBK'S  agency  in  the  regeneration  of  our  modern  poetry  lias  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (p.  336.)  He  is  a  writer  whose  most  important  works  be- 
long to  our  own  age,  and  whose  later  style  is  materially  affected  by  the  im- 
pulse lie  contributed  to  give  to  the  poetical  literature  of  his  period.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  collector  of  salt  duties  in  Aldborough  in  Suffolk.  The  poet  was 
educated  as  carefully  as  the  extremely  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father 
would  permit.  He  attempted  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  in  his  native 
place,  but  his  failure  urged  him  to  direct  his  energies  to  London  and  to 
literature.  He  reached  the  metropolis  in  all  the  proverbial  poverty  of  a 
poet,  and  vainly  offered  his  verses  to  the  booksellers.  Reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  protection  and  coun- 
tenance of  Edmund  Burke,  and  ultimately  the  gruff  though  substantial 
notice  of  Chancellor  Thurlow.  Entering  into  holy  orders,  Burke's  interest 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir 
Castle.  From  this  period  the  poet's  prospects  brightened.  The  universal 
success  of  "  The  Village"  probably  induced  Thurlow — who,  like  Johnson's 
patron  Chesterfield,  helped  his  literary  proteges  when  they  were  becoming 
independent  of  his  aid — to  confer  on  the  poet  two  small  livings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belvoir.  These  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  two  more  lucra- 
tive, and  the  poet  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence  and  comfort : 
and  few,  from  genuine  Christianity,  active  benevolence,  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  ever  deserved  good  fortune  more.  Crabbe  was  of  a  child- 
like simplicity  in  character  ;  gentle,  affectionate  ;  retiring  and  reserved,  but 
shrewd,  active,  and  minute  in  observation.1  The  descriptive  parts  of  his 
poetry  exhibit  the  latter  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  while  he 
manages  so  to  combine  minuteness  with  general  effect,  that  his  pictures 
have  no  confusion,  and  impress  the  mind  distinctly  as  wholes.  He  is  the 
poet  of  the  poor  ;  their  sufferings,  crimes,  merits,  households,  are  the  regions 
where  Crabbe  is  most  at  home.  He  walks  among  the  shadows  of  human 
nature,  and  conducts  us  amid  its  deepest  darkness  ;  but  the  great  lessons 
of  his  poetry  are  benign  and  cheerful,  and  its  aim  is  to  teach  mankind  to 
be  the  friend  of  man.  In  his  style  Crabbe  produces  the  poetical  effect  by 
means  of  language  of  the  most  naked  simplicity,  almost  utterly  divested 
of  the  conventional  ornaments  of  poetry.  His  chief  works,  which  range  in 
date  from  1783  to  1818,  are  "The  Village,"  "  The  Parish  Register,"  "  Th« 
Borough,''  "  Tales  in  Verse,"  "  Tales  of  the  Hall." 


FROM  "  THE  BOROUGH.   — LETTER  I. 
THE  SEA  IX  CALM  AND  IN  STORM.8 

Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When  lull'd  by  zephyrs,  or  when  rous'd  by  storms, 

1  For  an  interesting  picture  of  Crabbe  in  Edinburgh,  see  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol. 
T.  ch.  8 :  see  also  Crabbe's  Life  by  his  Son,  chap.  ix. 

2  Crabbe  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  beside  which  he  had  been  nursed  in  childhood. 
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Its  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 

Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  ran  ; 

Euibrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene, 

In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green  ; 

And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 

Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye.1 

Be  it  the  summer- noon  :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place  ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move  ; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends.) 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor'd  ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urg'd  solely  by  the  tide. 


View  now  the  winter-storm  !  above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud  ; 
Th'  unwieldy  porpoise,  through  the  day  before, 
Had  roll'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore  ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show'd  his  form, 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change — the  waves  so  swcll'd  and  steep, 
Breaking  and  sinking  ;  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells  : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chare  ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch  ; 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  \\illi  furious  force, 
And  then,  reflowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
I.'aking  the  rounded  Hints,  which  ages  past 
Roll'd  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  off,  the  petrel,  in  the  troubled  way, 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  .spray  ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

1  "  FoR-lnnks  are  said  to  hive  the  property  of  appearing  to  elevate  sliipt  at  ten,  and 
of  bringing  them  into  view." 
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FROM  "  THE  BOROUGH." — LETTER  II. 
THE  DYING  SAILOR. 

Yes !  there  are  real  mourners. — I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  :\nd  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the.  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd  : 
Neatly  she  drest,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But,  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep  : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd, 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth  ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene, 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace  ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 
Each  time  he  sail'd, — "  This  once,  and  then  the  day  :" 
Yet  prudence  tarried  ;  but,  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told, 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger  ;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood  : 
His  messmates  smil'd  at  flushings  on  his  cheek, 
And  he  too  smil'd,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  ; 
Hope  was  awakcn'd,  as  for  home  he  sail'd, 
B  ut  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefac'd  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas,  I  must  die  : 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing,  go  ! — if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake  ; 
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Yes !  I  must  die — blow  on  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
Give  me  one  look,  before  my  life  be  gone, 
Oh  !  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers1  meeting  :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew  ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes !  I  must  die  ;"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts,  meantime, 
Were  interchang'd,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  : 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Sooth'd  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart,  she  sigh'd  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear  ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  perhaps  he  will  not  sink  :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard  ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  book  of  prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  lie  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasur'd,  and  she  loves  them  all  ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  thorn,  they  appear 
Peculiar  ponpl.- — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  nam'd  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prost, 
And  fondly  whispor'd    "Thou  must  go  to  ivst  ;" 
••  I  BO,"  In-  said  ;   but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  lluttering  was  the  sound  ! 
Then  ga/.M  ailVightenM  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past  ! 

She  plae'd  a  decenl  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engravM --an  olVering  of  her  love  ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duly  and  the  dead  ; 
She  would  have  p-iov'd,  had  friends  prosum'd  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 
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Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But,  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  Avould  not  be  found  ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

Forbear,  sweet  maid !  nor  be  by  fancy  led, 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirit's  pain, 
In  this  sad  conflict,  will  disturb  thy  brain  ; 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials  ;  thine  are  hard, 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give. 
Regard  the  dead,  but,  to  the  living,  live. 


FROM  "  TALES  OP  THE  HALL." — BOOK  XII. 
DANGER  OF  A  FIRST  TRANSGRESSION. 

Still  there  was  virtue ; — but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone  ; 
The  slightest  motion, — ceasing  from  our  care, — 
A  moment's  absence, — when  we're  not  aware, — 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell, 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwell. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 
(1759-1796.) 

FOR  upwards  of  two  centuries,  Scotland  had  exhibited  no  poet  of  great 
eminence  in  her  own  dialect.  The  transference  of  the  Court  to  London' 
precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Scottish  language  from  the  sphere  of  rank  and 
fashion  ;  its  voice  was  uttered  only  occasionally  along  a  line  of  songs  spring- 
ing like  wild  flowers  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  their  authors  in  many 
instances  nameless.  These  have  been  collected  with  veneration  and  dili- 
gence in  modern  times,  and,  inclusive  of  the  Jacobite  poetry,  form  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  this  class  of  literature  that  any  nation  can  boast. 
The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  Allan  Ramsay  and  Robert 
Fergusson.  They  were  followed  by  Robert  Burns,  a  poet  who  has  given 
to  his  country's  language  a  European  reputation.  All  three,  it  may  be 
remarked,  like  most  of  their  successors,  sprung  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  people. 

1  See  I.ockharfs  Life  of  Burns  (Constable's  Miscellany  I,  p.  117. 
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Robert  Burns  was  born  near  Ayr,  in  1759,  in  the  yet- venerated  clay- 
built  cottage  which  his  father's  hands  had  constructed.  Reared  amidst 
a  religious  and  virtuous  household's  struggles  with  poverty  and  toil, 
he  enjoyed  little  even  of  the  ordinary  education  of  a  Scottish  peasant. 
A  smattering  of  French,  a  little  mathematics,  some  half  dozen  English 
authors,  some  exercise  in  local  debating  clubs,  the  fire-side  religious  in- 
struction of  his  father,  the  songs  of  his  mother,  and  the  traditional 
legends  of  an  old  female  domestic, — these  constituted  the  early  intellec- 
tual stock  in  trade  of  the  ploughman  poet  From  his  youth  song  burst 
from  him  incontrollably  ;  "  his  passions,"  he  himself  says,  "  raged  like  so 
many  devils,"  till  quenched  in  the  stream  of  his  verse.  A  nature  sus- 
ceptible, wayward,  impetuous,  proud,  and,  even  in  youth,  shadowed  with 
hypochondria,  could  not  give  promise  of  a  lite  of  prudence  and  steadi- 
ness. His  father  had  died  in  embarrassment  and  distress  ;  a  farm  leased 
by  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  was,  like  the  family's  former  agricul- 
tural speculations,  totally  unsuccessful  ;  this,  combined  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  poet's  own  indiscretion  or  criminality,  forced  him  to  think 
of  seeking  a  more  propitious  fortune  in  the  West  Indies.  The  publication  of 
his  poems  at  Kilmarnock  had,  however,  blown  his  reputation  to  Edinburgh. 
On  the  point  of  embarking  for  Jamaica,  he  was  ad  vised  to  try  what  patronage 
and  fame  might  do  for  him  in  the  Scottish  capital.  He  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause  by  rank  and  learning  ;  nor  was  his  bearing  or  his 
conversation  unworthy  of  the  spheres  in  which  he  mingled  ;  nobility  owned 
the  title  of  low-born  genius  to  a  patent  to  higher  respect  than  birth  can 
confer  ;  and  learning  was  amazed  by  the  power  of  the  gigantic  judgment, 
the  untaught  eloquence,  and  the  splendid  wit,  that  enabled  the  unacademic 
rustic  to  cope  with  her  acquirements.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  poems 
yielded  the  poet,  it  is  said,  nearly  L.900.  Rescued  thus  from  poverty, 
he  retired  to  the  farm  of  Elliesland  on  the  Nith  in  Dumfriesshire,  with 
his  wife  (formerly  Miss  Armour — "  Bonnie  Je  in")  and  her  four  children. 
The  disadvantages  of  his  farm,  added  to  his  own  careless  management, 
compelled  him  in  two  or  three  years  to  throw  up  his  lease,  and  rely  on  the 
prospect  of  promotion  in  the  excise,  in  which  he  had  procured  a  humble 
situation.  The  jealousy  excited  by  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  by  former 
satires  on  the  royal  family,  and  by  imprudent  political  jeux-d'esprit,  pre- 
vented his  advancement.  Meanwhile,  his  health  was  daily  undermined  by 
the  dissipation  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his  profession,  and  by  the  im- 
portunities of  hundreds  who  sought  him  for  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
Jle  died  in  I'Vti  at  Dumfries,  in  disease,  and  in  utter  poverty,  hut  without 
one  farthing  of  debt  The  sorrow  of  his  country  was  universal.  The  mauso- 
leums erected  to  his  memory  would  have  amply  "stowed  his  pantry  ;"  the 
patronage  denied  to  the  unfortunate  poet  has  been  generously  extended  to 
til  family. 

The  physical  frame  of  Burns  in  his  prime  corresponded  to  the  massive 
qualities  of  his  mind  ;  his  unaffected  semi-farmer  dres>.  his  stalwart  bearing, 
his   expressive  thoughtful   face,  above  all   his  kindling  eye,  "such  ;:- 
never  seen  in  a  human  head,"  weie  in  pel  feet   keeping  with   the  linear 
of  his  genius.     The  prominent  feature  of  the  genius  of  Burns  is  its  inten- 
sity ;  every  object   which  it  envelop,  s  i;lows  in  its  fire  to  a  white  heat  ; 
tenderness  patriotiMii,  humour,  friendship,  love,  all  are  penetrated  in  its 
furnace  with  an  immortal  brightness.     Yet  Burns  displays  little  of  tin 
ritual  i#m  of  the  poetic  temperament  ;  the  character  of  most  of  his  poetry 
is  I  e>t  described   by  the  modern  t.  ,     Cralihe  has  the  E 

attribute  in  a  different  sphere  of  objects,  and   his  genius  is  invested  with  a 
higher  and  a  purer  morality.     L'uwper  has  the  intensity  of  Burns,  but  not 
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of  the  same  fervid  and  impetuous  character  ;  he  has  the  benign  philoso- 
phy of  Crabbe,  but  tinged  with  more  genial  and  attractive  hues.  The  ge- 
nius of  Burns  is  the  glorified  material  body  of  Triptolemus  :  that  of  Cowper 
is  the  ethereal  essence  of  an  angelic  nature.  In  Cowper's  muse  we  miss 
totally  the  inspiration  of  love  ;  while  every  string  of  the  Scottish  poet 
thrills  with  ita  intensest  ardours.  Among  the  peculiar  attributes  of  Burns 
must  not  be  omitted  his  nationality :  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  essen- 
tially Scottish.  In  farther  comparison  of  the  three  poets,  we  add  the 
following  short  quotation  from  Mr  Hugh  Miller  : — Cowper's  "  poetry  was 
in  the  natural,  what  Pope's  was  in  the  artificial  world — of  a  generic  cha- 
racter ;  whereas  theirs  (Burns1  and  Crabbe's)  was  of  a  strongly  specific 
cast.  The  writers  who  have  followed  Crabbe  and  Burns  we  at  once  detect 
as  imitators  ;  whereas  the  writers  to  whom  Cowper  furnished  the  starting 
note  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  originals.  He  withdrew  their  attention 
from  the  old  models — thoroughly  common-placed  by  reproduction — and 
sent  them  out  into  the  fields  and  the  woods  to  describe  new  things  in  fresh 
language.  And  thus  has  he  exercised  an  indirect  but  potent  influence  on 
the  thinking  and  mode  of  description  of  poets  whose  writings  furnish  little 
or  no  trace  of  his  peculiar  style  and  manner.  Even  in  style  and  manner, 
however,  we  discover  in  his  pregnant  writings  the  half-developed  germs  of 
after  schools."  And,  presenting  some  examples  of  this  fact,  Mr  Miller 
proceeds :  "  But  it  is  not  form  and  manner  that  the  restored  literature  of 
England  mainly  owes  to  Cowper, — it  is  spirit  and  life  ;  not  so  much  any 
particular  mode  of  exhibiting  nature,  as  a  revival  of  the  habit  of  looking 
at  it." — First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,  p.  299. 

The  principal  poems  of  Burns  are  "  The  Twa  Dogs,"  "  Hallowe'en," 
«  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  "  The  Vision,"  "  The 
Jolly  Beggars,"  epistles,  satires,  political  jeux-d'esprit,  &c.,  and  songs,  a 
large  portion  of  which  the  poet  executed  gratuitously,  as  a  labour  of  love, 
for  Johnson's  Museum  of  Scottish  Song.  He  left  also  an  extensive  body  of 
correspondence.  Among  the  biographers  of  Burns  are  Currie,  Lockhart, 
and  Cunningham.1 


FROM  "  THE  TWA  DOGS." 
"  PUIR  FOLK." 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think, 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink ; 
They're  sae  accustomed  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o't  gi'es  them  little  fright. 
Their  chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided  ; 
And  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 
The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
Their  grushie'*  weans  and  faithfu'  wives ; 

1  We  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  life  of  Bums,  touching  on  the  circum- 
stances that  have  blemished  his  memory  :  the  controversy  respecting  the  amount  of  moral 
blame  attached  to  the  poet  is  too  wide  a  sphere  to  enter  on  :  he  has  been  as  warmly  de- 
fended by  pens  that  command  the  highest  respect,  as  ever  he  had  been  violtr.tly  con- 
demned. 

1  Thick  ;  of  thrivins  growth.     Comp.  Fr.  gros.  ;  Eng.  grow. 
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The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a1  their  fireside  ; 
And  whiles  twalpenny1  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  nnco2  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  kirk  and  state  affairs  ; 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin', 
And  fcrlie3  at  the  folk  in  Lunnin. 

As  bleak-faced  Hallowmas4  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns,6 
When  rural  life,  o1  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation  ; 
Love  blinks,  wit  slaps,  and  social  mirth 
Forgets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's  ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream,8 
And  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam  ; 
The  luutin'7  pipe  and  sneeshin'  mill8 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  good  will ; 
The  cantie9  auld  folks  crackiu'  crouse,10 
The  young  anes  rantin'  through  the  house. 

EDINBURGH  CASTLE  AND  HOLYROOD  PALACE. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar, 
Like  some  bold  vet'ran,  grey  in  arms, 

And  marked  with  many  a  seamy  scar  ; 
The  pond'rous  wall,  and  massy  bar, 

Grim  rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

"\Vith  awe- struck  thought  and  pitying  tears 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 
Win  i  kings  of  other  yean, 

Fani'd  heroes  !  had  their  royal  home. 
Alas  !  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust  ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam,11 

Tho'  rigid  law  cries  out,  'twas  just! 

1  A  penny  sterling  ;  nnppy,  ale:  a-lj   tipsy;  nnp,  a  cup. 

7   ViTy  ;  unco,  adj.,  straiige,  unknown  ;  nna,uth  his  originally  the  same  meaning. 
Se«  note  11,  p.  :t.  *  Wonder  (ivrh  and  noun}. 

.  its'-day  (1st  Nov.)  ;  its  eve  (see  Hum*'  Hallowe'en)  is  a  great  festival  among 

mtry.  s  linrvot  i: 

"   I'.ng.  cream;  so,  /r<im,   KM,-,  glnm ;  croup. 

'  Booking,  burning.  ml.         >•  Convening  comf^rUbl}. 

11  burns  in  hi*  youth  was  an  amateur  Jacobite. 
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Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps, 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore. 
Ev'n  I,  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply,  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold,  following  where  your  fathers  led  ! 

SONG. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  j1 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  tolny  bounie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  Pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry, 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  mauu  leare  my  boimie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  read ,  ; 
The  shouts  o'  Avar  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bluidy  : 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore, 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

FROM  "  THE  COTTAR'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT." 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ;2 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugli ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  : 
The  toil-worn  cottar  frae  his  labour  goes  ; 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end ; 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn3  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  owre  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher*  thro', 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 

1  Cup ;  Fr.  tasse.    The  Scottish  language  abounds  with  words  imported  from  Frnnce 
during  the  long  and  intimate  political  connection  between  the  countries,  in  the  centuriel 
when  England  w;is  their  common  enemy. 

2  Hough  breathing  sound  ;  Ang.-Sax.  siccan  ;  Eng.  light   Gr.  ptyche. 
J  ilorrow.  «  Stagger. 
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His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily, 

His  clean  liearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wific's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Belyve1  the  elder  bairns  come  dropping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun'; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie2  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibour  town  ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame  perhaps  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,3 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  speirs  :4 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd,  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos5  that  he  sees  or  hears  : 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years  ; 

Anticipation  forwards  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars6  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'7  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart8  haffcts  wearing  thin  an'  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide — 

He  wales"  a  portion  with  judicious  can-; 
And  "Let  us  wortltiji  (Ion  !''  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's10  wild  warbling  measures  ri<e, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,10  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
Or  noble  Elgin10  beets  the  heav'nward  (lame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 

The  tiekl'd  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 

•iiiison  ha'e  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

1    \iurn,  soon.  "Diligently.  -1   I!  T,t  won  wages.  *  Inquire*. 

5  Uncommon  incidents— in  "res. 

'  Hall;  applied  to  the  fomlly  BUrit  "  Gray.  •  Selects. 

111  Scottish  psalm  Units. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  GOD  on  high  ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Ainalok's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt1  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  : 
How  His  first  followers  and  'servants  sped  : 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heav'n's 
command. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  HEAVEN'S  ETERNAL  KING, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"2 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 


Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way  ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside.8 

FROM  "  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE,  A  BROTHER  POET." 

*  *  *  * 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en, 

When  banes4  are  crazed  and  bluid5  is  thin, 

1  From  Pope's  "  Messiah."  2  From  Pope's  "  Windsor  Forest." 

3  The  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  is  founded  on  Fergusson's  "  Farmer's  Ingle;"  and  a 
aid  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  household  of  Burus's  father. 
*  JBones.  8  Blood. 
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Is,  doubtless,  great  distress  ! 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest : 
Ev'n  tlicu,  sometimes,  we'd  snatch  a  tasto 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba',1 
Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile  ; 
And,  mind  still,  you'll  find  still 

A  comfort  this,  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  than  we'll  care  then, 
Nae  farther  can  we  fa'. 

What  though,  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we"  know  not  where, 

But2  either  house  or  hall  ? 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then, 
We'll  sit  and  sowth3  a  tune  ; 
Syne4  rhyme  till't,  we'll  time  till't, 
And  sing't  when  we  ha'e  done. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

It's  no  in  wealth,  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  mair,5 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear',6 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  ha'e  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  bivasf, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest ; 
Nae  treasures  or  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang  ; 
The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye 
That  ruak's  us  right  or  wrang. 


Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce, 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less 

By  pining  at  our  state  ; 
And,  even  should  misfortune?  come, 

'  Hall.  2  Without.  «  Whistle  in  a  low  tone. 

4  l  lii'ii.  *  In  making  much  more.  6  Learning. 
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I,  here  wha  sit,  ha'e  met  wi'  some, 

An's  tluuikf'u'  for  them  yet. 
They  gi'e  the  wit  of  age  to  youth, 

They  let  us  ken  oursel' ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
Though  losses  and  crosses 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bounie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But,  day  and  night,  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fab- : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Oh  blaw  ye  westlin'  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees  ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean, 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa' ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  1 

ith 
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THE  BANKS  O'  DOON. 

[Original  version,  which  was  afterwards  altered  to  suit  a  particular  tune. — Chamber*.] 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair  ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wistna'  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


[The  poets  from  whose  works  we  have  still  to  quote  may  be  considered  (inclusive  of 
Crabbe)  to  belong  to  our  present  century.  The  earliest  publications  ol  many  of  them 
appeared  before  the  expiration  of  the  century  ;  some  of  these  bards  still  survive  among  us 
in  their  honoured  age ;  gome  have  very  recently  departed.  The  farther  we  descend  in  the 
chronological  line,  the  more  numerous  become  the  names  that  crowd  the  literary  stage; 
and,  of  course,  the  greater  becomes  the  number  which  our  limited  space  compels  us  to 
abandon.  Among  the  poets  of  the  middle  and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are,  Dyer  (Groni/nr  Hill,  The  Fleece,  &c.  > ;  Or  Samuel  Johnson  (Vanity  of  Human 
Withes,  &LC.);  Shenstone  (The  Schoolmittreu,  Pattoralt,  Ac.);  Meikle  (the  Transla- 
tor of  Camoen's  Lusiad,  and  author  of  the  \a\\aACvmnorIlaU)  ;  Armstrong;  Dr  .In. 
Langhorne  ;  Dr  Th.  Percy  ;  Churchill ;  Michael  Bruce,  and  Jn.  Logan  ;  the  two  War- 
ton* ;  Dr  Blacklock;  Glover.  The  tragic  dramatists  are  Moore,  Home,  Mason,  Glover, 
&c.  A  longer  catalogue  adorns  the  literature  of  comedy  \  of  these  Sheridan  is  the  most 
distinguished  name.] 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 
(1762—        .) 

MR  ROGERS  still  enjoys  the  rewards  of  a  long,  useful,  and  honourable  life. 
His  larger  works  are,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  "  Human  Life,"  "  Co- 
lumbus," and  "  Italy."  His  writings  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  diction, 
purity  of  taste,  and  beauty  of  sentiment.  His  publications  range  from  1786 
to  1822. 


FROM  "  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 
POWER  OF  THE  CHARM  OF  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm  : 
Say  why  Vespasian1  lov'd  his  Sabine  farm  ? 
Why  great  Navarre,2  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed  ? 
When  Diocletian's3  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  farces  of  a  world  resigned  ; 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade  ? 
Say,  when  contentions  Charles4  renounced  a  throne, 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew, — 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  sooth'd  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

Her,  by  her  smile,  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  ;5 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows, 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  1 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word, 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 

1  "This  emperor,  according  to  Suetonius,  constantly  passed  the  summer  in  a  small 
villa  near  Reate,  where  he  was  born,  and  to  which  he  woula  never  add  any  embellishment ; 
ne  quid  scilicet  oculorum  consuetudini  deperiret." — Suet,  in  Vit.  Vesp.,  c.  ii. — See  Au- 
thor's note,  where  many  other  examples  will  be  found. 

"  Henry  IV.  of  France  made  an  excursion  from  his  camp,  during  the  siege  of  Laon, 
to  dine  at  a  house  in  the  forest  of  Folambray,  where  he  had  often  been  regaled  when  a  boy 
with  fruit,  milk,  and  new  cheese."— M&n.  de  Sully.— Author's  note. 

3  The  Roman  emperor  Diocletian  retired  into  his  native  province  (Dalmatia),  and  there 
amused  himself  with  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  His  answer  to  Maximian  is  de- 
servedly celebrated.  •'  If,"  said  he,  "  fcould  show  him  the  cabbages  which  I  have  planted 
with  my  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  would  no  longer  solicit  me  to  return  to  a  throne." — 
Author's  note. 

1  Charles  V.,  after  his  abdication,  on  his  way  to  his  Spanish  monastery,  stopped  at 
Ghent,  his  birth-place,  to  indulge  the  feelings  described  in  the  text.— See  Robertson, 
Book  xii. 

•  Virg.,  Eclog.  iv. 
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And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  lie  flies, 
When  rosy  sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  anus,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue), 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings  : 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  bliss  for  bliss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

FROM  "  COLUMBUS." 
THE  ANGEL  TO  COLUMBUS  IN  HIS  DREAM. 

The  wind  recalls  thee  ;  its  still  voice  obey  : 
Millions  await  thy  coming  ;  hence,  away ! 
To  thee  blest  tidings  of  great  joy  consigned, 
Another  nature,  and  a  new  mankind  1 
The  vain  to  dream,  the  wise  to  doubt  shall  cease  ; 
Young  men  be  glad,  and  old  depart  in  peace. 
Hence  !  though  assembling  in  the  fields  of  air, 
Now,  in  a  night  of  clouds,  thy  foes1  prepare 
To  rock  the  globe  with  elemental  Avars, 
And  dash  the  floods  of  ocean  to  the  stars ; 
And  bid  the  meek  repine,  the  valiant  weep, 
And  thee  restore  thy  secret  to  the  deep. 

Not  then  to  leave  thee  !  to  their  vengeance  cast 
Thy  heart  their  aliment,  their  dire  repast  !2 

*  *  *  * 

To  other  eyes  shall  Mexico  unfold 
Her  feather'd  tapestries  and  her  roofs  of  gold : 
To  other  eyes,  from  distant  cliffs  descried, 
Shall  the  Pacific  roll  his  ample  tide  ;3 
There  destined  soon  rich  argosies  to  ride  : 
Chains  thy  reward  !  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave, 
Hung  in  thy  chamber,  buried  in  thy  grave  !4 
Thy  reverend  form  to  time  and  grief  a  prey  ; 
A  phantom  wandering  in  the  light  of  day  ! 

VVhat  though  thy  gray  hairs  to  the  dust  descend, 
Their  scent  shall  track  thee,  track  thee  to  the  end  : 
Thy  sons  reproach'd  with  their  great  father's  fame  ;5 
And  on  his  world  inscribed  another's''  name  ! 

1  The  evil  spirits  of  the  storm.  The  admiral's  v<>y,i<y  home  was  so  extremely  tempes- 
tuous, that,  in  dc.-)i,iir.  he  "  roinmiKed  In-  secret  to  the  deep  :"  vi/..,  an  account  of  the 
discovery  enclosed  in  a  ca-k.  in  the  h.>pe  lliat  fortune  might  convey  it  to  a  ei\il.. 

i'h\lu-  Kiiineiiid.,  v.  'J-lii. — Co!iiinhu>  \v  :r.  doomed  to  much  stilistqticnt  alllietion. 

3  Cortez  w.is  the  disroverer  and  conqueror  of  Mexico;  Balboa  of  the  Pacific. — See  Ko- 
bertson's  America. 

Uoliertsnn,  Book  ii   ;  and  Washington  Irvinpfs  Columbus. 

5  "Tin  of  him  who  cikeoverc  1  these  fatal  countries." — History  by  DOB 

Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Columbus. — (AuUmr'* 

•  The  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.— Robertson. 
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That  world  a  prison-house,  full  of  sights  of  woe, 
Where  groans  burst  forth,  and  tears  in  torrents  flow  ; 
Those  gardens  of  the  sun,  sacred  to  song, 
By  dogs  of  carnage,1  howling  loud  and  long, 
Swept,  till  the  voyager  in  the  desert  air 
Starts  back  to  hear  his  altered  accents  there ! 

Not  thine  the  olive  but  the  sword  to  bring ; 
Not  peace  but  war !  yet  from  these  shores  shall  spring 
Peace  without  end  ;  from  these,  with  blood  defiled, 
Spread  the  pure  spirit  of  thy  Master  mild ! 
Here  in  his  train  shall  arts  and  arms  attend  ; 
Arts  to  adorn,  and  arms,  but  to  defend. 
Assembling  here  all  nations  shall  be  blest  ^ 
The  sad  be  comforted  ;  the  weary  rest ; 
Untouched  shall  drop  the  fetters  from  the  slave ; 
And  He  shall  rule  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Hence,  and  rejoice.     The  glorious  work  is  done ; 
A  spark  is  thrown  that  shall  eclipse  the  sun  ! 
And,  though  bad  men  shall  long  thy  course  pursue, 
As  erst  the  ravening  brood  o'er  chaos  flew, 
He  whom  I  serve  shall  vindicate  His  reign : 
The  spoiler  spoiled  of  all ;  the  slayer  slain  ;2 
The  tyrant's  self,  oppressing  and  opprest, 
'Mid  gems  and  gold,  unenvied  and  unblest  :3 
While  to  the  starry  sphere  thy  name  shall  rise 
(Nor  there  unsung  thy  generous  enterprise)  ; 
Thine  in  all  hearts  to  dwell — by  fame  enshrined 
With  those,  the  few,  who  live  but  for  mankind  : 
Thine,  evermore,  transcendant  happiness ! 
World  beyond  world  to  visit  and  to  bless. 


BEV.  JAMES  GRAHAME. 
<1765— 1811.) 

JAMES  GRAHAME  exchanged  the  profession  of  a  Scottish  barrister  for  that 
of  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England.  Amiable,  modest,  pious,  and  assiduous 
in  his  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  he  was  deeply  regretted  on  his  death  in 
Scotland  in  1 8 1 1 .  His  poetry  consists  of  a  drama,  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;" 
"  The  Sabbath,"  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  ;  "  The  Birds  of 
Scotland,"  "  British  Georgics,"  &c.  His  writing  is  moulded  on  the  model 
ot  Cowper,  full  of  Scottish  associations,  earnest  and  beautiful  in  spirit ;  it  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  compactness  of  picture  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

1  Bloodhounds  were  employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  tracking  the  "rebel"  Indians. 

2  The  Spanish  government  rewarded  with  neglect  and  disgrace,  Columbus  forming  the 
first  example,  almost  all  those  whose  conquests  in  America  had  added  empires  to  the 
Spanish  crown, — Many  of  the  Spanish  oppressors  died  violent  deaths. — "  Almost  all,"  says 
l-as  Ciisas,  "  have  perished :  the  innocent  blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance;  the  sighs  arid 
tears  of  so  many  victims  went  up  before  God." — (Author's  note.)     The  prophecy  of 
universal  peace  and  pure  Christianity  in  these  countries  is  of  course  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

3  Historians  have  enumerated  her  American  possessions  among  the  causes  of  the  declina 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. — Robertson. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  SABBATH  SERVICE. 

Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile, 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe  : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-pav'd  ground ; 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well  pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God  ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  freshness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.     A  placid  stillness  reigns, 
Until  the  man  of  God — worthy  the  name — 
Arise,  and  read  the  anointed  shepherd's  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene, — his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  "  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  grey-haired  man,  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  'thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  song :  oh  how  that  simple  song, 
Though  rudely  chaunted,  how  it  melts  the  heart, 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer, 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low, 
But  earnest. — Altered  is  the  toue  ;  to  man 
Are  now  addressed  the  sacred  speaker's  words  : 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace, 
Flow  from  his  tongue  :  oh  chief  let  comfort  flow  ! 
It  is  most  wanted  in  this  vale  of  tears  : 
Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ; 
The  stranger  to  discern  the  Almighty's  shield 
Held  o'er  his  friendless  head  ;  the  orphan  child 
Feel,  'mid  his  tears,  "  I  have  a  Father  still." 

"  THE  SABBATH  SERVICE  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  BOY." 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry, 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son  ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold, 
And  wonders  why  ho  weeps  ;  the  volume  closed, 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
Where  limnblt;  lore  is  learuM,  while  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  in  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
The  shepherd  boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
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THE  SABBATH  OF  WAR. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
'Tis  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  hallowed  day  by  simulant  respect, 
By  hypocritic  rest :  no,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hung  the  flags 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  for  slaughter.1 
The  bells,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  poured 
Into  the  good  man's  breast,  whose  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire — 
Pealing  with  sulphurous  tongue,  speak  death-fraught  words  :2 
From  morn  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied, 
Till,  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altern  ;  and,  for  the  song 
Of  larks,  descending  to  their  grass-bowered  homes, 
The  croak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prints  filled  with  gore,  disturbs 
The  stupor  of  the  dying  man  :  while  Death 
Triumphantly  sails  down  the  ensanguined  stream, 
On  corses  throned,  and  crowned  with  shivered  boughs, 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.3 

SCOTTISH  SABBATH  EVENING  PICTURE. 

Oh  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  thro'  the  upland  copse ;  'tis  my  delight, 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs  ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden  plat,  or  little  field, 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer, — 
To  bless  the  Lord  that,  in  his  downward  years, 
His  children  are  about  him  :  sweet,  meantime, 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close — Heaven  is  his  home. 

1  "  Church  steeples  are  frequently  used  as  signal  posts."    Slip  the  leash  ;  comp.  — 
"I  see  you  stand,  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start."— Shakesp.  Hen  v.,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 
"  Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."— Ib.  J.  Caes.,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 
*  Alluding  to  church  bells  melted  for  French  cannon. 

1  "  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  branches  of  trees,  and  the  corpses  of  the 
killed,  are  seen  floating  together  down  the  rivers." 
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More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down, 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health, 
Of  riches  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Clinging  to  death.1 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
(1770—        .) 

A  GREAT  portion  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  life,  since  the  completion  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  has  been  passed  amidst  the  mountain  seclusion  of 
Rydal  Lake,  in  Westmoreland.  His  genius  was  complimented  with  the 
laureateship  on  the  death  of  Mr  Southey.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever 
made  poetry,  not  merely  the  constructive  part  of  the  art,  but  its  whole 
feelings  and  contemplations,  so  completely  his  occupation.  His  youth  fell 
fortunately  in  an  age  when  the  poetical  literature  of  England  had  begun 
to  revive  ;  but  the  criticism  of  the  times,  independently  of  political  ani- 
mosities, did  not  yet  seem  to  have  tempered  its  taste  to  the  novel  music  of 
the  "  Lake  "  bards.2  Cowper,  and  Burns,  and  Crabbe  had  struck  out  new 
paths,  and  the  academic  steps  of  Wordsworth  followed  their  track  into  nature 
with  such  literal  fidelity  as  to  border  on  the  practical  exaggeration  of  his  own 
theory  respecting  the  extent  of  field  and  minuteness  of  variety  afforded  by 
nature  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.3  His  nc'v4  poetical  experiment,  in  which  Mr 
Coleridge  shared,  appeared  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1798.  The  poet  and 
his  associated  friends  struggled  stoutly  against  the  ridicule  and  hostility 
which  their  "  school "  drew  down  on  them  ;  and  their  perseverance  has 
been  rewarded  in  the  popularity  of  much  that  was  so  mercilessly  derided. 
The  feelings  touched  by  some  of  these  pieces,  their  pathos,  and  truth  to 
nature,  won  them  way  in  popular  estimation.  Mr  Wordsworth's  great  work, 
*  The  Excursion,"  is  a  portion  of  a  philosophical  poem,  in  three  parts,  to  be 
entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  "•  containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society,"1* 
"  having  for  its  principal  object  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living 
in  retirement."  The  portion  published  presents  a  group  of  beautiful  and 
profound  thoughts, — of  splendid  and  pathetic  descriptions,  united  by  a  slight 
narrative,  resulting  from  the  poet's  accidentally  meeting  a  Scottish  pedlar, 
"  the  grey-haired  Wanderer,'1  whose  peculiar  education  has  made  him  a  moral- 
;>hiiosophcr,  and  a  Christian.  They  join,  and  are  joined  by.  other  person- 
md  the  poem  consists  chiefly  of  a  semi  dramatic  exchange  of  argument 
and  sentiment  among  the  characters.  The  main  moral  seems  to  be  to  justify 
the  v.  to  man,  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  wretched  beyond 

the  grave.  The  ethereal  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Excursion  render 
the  thought  often  obscure,  or  at  least  difficult  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  the 
calm  beauty  of  its  pictures  of  solitude, — of  lowly,  suffering  worth, — the  fru- 

>  Compare  Cowper's  more  rich  and  expanded  picture— Task,  Book  vi.,  "  He  is  the  happy 
man,"  kc. 

2  Krom  the  residence  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  Mr  Southev,  and  Mr  Coleridge,  near  each 
other  among  the  lal  •n-l.nid  and  Cumberland,  they  and  tlicir  "school"  were 

termed  in  ridicule,  by  some  of  the  reviews,  the  "  Lake  1 

«  Mr  Wordsworth's  first  publication  was  1793. 

•  Consult  the  noble  "  Prospectus"  of  the  design,  Work*,  vol.  v.,  Preface,  Edit.  18J7 
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quent  energy  and  vivacity  of  its  imagery, — and  its  unceasing  heavenward 
enthusiasm, — are  qualities  that  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
imaginations.  Many  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  smaller  poems  are  "  flowers  fresh 
with  childhood  ;"  and  among  those  of  a  more  extended  aim,  what,  in  grace  of 
delineation,  or  delicacy  of  fancy,  can  equal  "  Ruth  ;"  in  affecting  simplicity 
of  circumstantial  lineament  of  things  in  themselves  morally  and  poetically 
beautiful,  than  "  Michael,"  or  the  "  Cumberland  Beggar?"  and  in  "  Tintern 
Abbey,"  the  whole  sympathies  of  the  poet's  nature,  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  external  world,  are  poured  forth  in  exemplification  of  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Cowper's  genius.  If  Cowper  has  taught 
the  new  generation  to  renew  the  habit  of  looking  "  at  nature,"  the  telescopic 
power  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  has  vastly  extended  our  sphere  of  vision, — has 
brought  the  minutest  and  the  nearest,  as  well  as  the  most  distant,  the  vast- 
est  and  most  undefined  objects,  within  the  sphere  of  our  sympathies, — has 
widened  the  glance  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity, — and  has  given  to  the 
"  humblest  daisy  on  the  mountain-side,"  not  merely  "  a  voice  to  bid  the 
doubting  sons  of  men  be  still,"' — the  cold  tongue  of  dogmatic  theology  might 
do  this, — but  a  voice  with  the  power  of  the  Mosaic  rod,  to  draw  from  the 
flinty  and  unfeeling  heart  the  gushing  waters  of  all  that  is  holy  in  piety, 
pure  in  affection,  and  hopeful  and  consoling  amidst  the  obduracy  of  sorrow- 
hardened  humanity.  In  Wordsworth's  poetry  the  soul  of  man  animates 
nature,  as,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,1  the  Deity  was  the  innate  spirit  of  the 
universe.  Nature  inhabits  him,  and  he  inhabits  nature,  with  a  reciprocity 
of  life-giving  influence. 

"  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion. 

*  «  *  * 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love." 

Byron  and  Burns  are  beings  apart  from  Nature,  to  whose  enjoyment  she 
holds  the  cup,  accepted  by  the  one  with  haughty  disdain,  or  drained  with  the 
sullen  gratification  of  selfish  passion, — by  the  other  with  hearty  and  benevo- 
lent relish  of  the  enjoyment,  but  with  the  eagerness  that  deadens  and  kills 
while  it  gratifies.  But  Wordsworth  shares  her  "  boon-ness'11  with  herself,  as 
if  the  very  flowers  were  conscious  of  his  verse  ;  "  using,"  Christian-like,  "  as 
not  abusing." 

In  estimating  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  we 
have  looked  on  its  better  side,  and  have  disregarded  the  adhering  vitiations 
that  clung  to  his  style,  from  the  original  peculiarity  of  his  poetical  theory. 
Coleridge,  who  almost  worshipped  Wordsworth,  has  left,  in  his  "  Biographia 
Literaria,'1  a  philosophical  and  critical  estimate  of  the  poet  ;  and,  from  the 
extent  to  which  the  cast  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  style  of  expression  and  mode 
of  thought  have  penetrated  our  subsequent  poetical  literature,  we  may 
reasonably  predict  that  posterity  will  approve  the  criticism  of  his  friend. 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  classified  his  collected  woiks — which  he  is  fond  of 
viewing  as  parts  of  an  architectural  whole,  and  would  wish  to  be  judged  as 
such — into,  I.  Poems  referring  to  Childhood  ;  II.  Poems  founded  on  the 
Affections  ;  III.  Poems  of  the  Fancy  ;  IV.  Poems  of  the  Imagination  ;  V. 
Sonnets,  Inscriptions,  &c.  ;  all  forming,  as  it  were, "  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral  recesses"  of  the  •'  Gothic  Church  *'  to  be  reared  in  "  Tha 
Recluse." 

1  See  Virg.  .En.  vi.  724. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  REFLECTIONS. 

*  *  *  * 

Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers, 

How  merrily  it  goes  ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  think 

How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  the  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred  ; 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay  ; 

And  yet,  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away, 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  Lark  upon  the  hill, 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

"With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free. 

But  we  are  pressed  with  heavy  laws, 
And  often  glad  no  more  ; 

We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 


SONNETS. — PART  FIRST. 
XXXI. 

"Weak  is  the  will  of  man,  his  judgment  blind, 
Remembrance  persecutes  and  hope  betrays; 
Heavy  is  woe,  and  joy  for  human  kind 
A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze!" 

Tims  might  lie  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days, 
Who  wants  the  glorious  faculty  assigned, 
To  elevate,  the  more  than  reasoning  mind, 
And  colour  life's  dark  cloud  with  orient  rays. 
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Imagination  is  that  sacred  power, 

Imagination  lofty  and  refined  ; 

Tis  hers  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower 

Of  Faith,  and  round  the  sufferer's  temples  bind 

Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower, 

And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind.1 


INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ; — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more  ! 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose  ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair  ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ;•— 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth.8 


Ye  blessed  creatures,8  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss  I  feel, — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh,  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen, 
While  the  earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May- morning, 
And  the  children  are  pulling, 

On  every  side, 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers  ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm. 

1  Compare  with  Lord  Brooke,  p.  69,  supra. 

*  Comp.  Coleridge's  Ode,  "  Dejection,"  Stanza  iii. 

*  The  birds,  the  shepherd  boy,  &c.,  whose  vernal  happiness  the  poet  describes  in  the 
omitted  stanza. 
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I  hear,  I  hoar,  with  joy  I  hear ! 
— But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 

Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone ; 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat. 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar  ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  :l 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the.  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  natural  kind  ; 
And,  even  with  .something  of  a  mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 


The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 

Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 

Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  ereed 

Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  iv-t. 

With  new-Hedged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast : — 

Nol  for  these  I  niisc 
The  songs  of  thanks  and  praise; 

i  This   is  a  splendid  shape  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine;  seeVirp.  ^n.  v 
"  Hc.nrn  !;<•<,"  Are.  ;  comp.  the  poet  ('ainplk-11'.s  pretty  ri;'i.-ir!i,  Life  l>y  l>r  IV 
i  i.  ]i.  li'O — "  Children  have  so  nvently  eome  mil  of  the  h.in  Is  of  their  Creator,  that  they 
lifive  not  had  time  to  lose  the  impress  of  their  divine  origin." 
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But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble,  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised ! 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  bo  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man,  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  : 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither  ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song ! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ! 
We,  in  thought,  will  join  your  throng, 

YR  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  tlirough  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  thy  sight, — 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind, 

In  the  primal  sympathy, 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be, 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering, 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  oh,  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  grovea, 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  your  loves  I 
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Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight, 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  brooks,  which  down  their  channels  fret, 

Kvcn  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live  ; 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears  ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

FROM  "  THE  EXCURSION." — BOOK  IV. 
RELIGION'S  CONSOLATIONS  AMIDST  EARTHLY  CHANGE. 

And  what  are  things  eternal  ? — Powers  depart, 
*  *  *  • 

Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 

And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat  : 

But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 

And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 

Duty  exists  ; — immutably  survive, 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 

Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies, 

Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not : 

Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart, 

Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 

What  more,  that  may  not  perish  '?     Thou  dread  Source, 

Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  all, 

That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place, 

Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 

Set  and  sustained  ; — Thou — who  did'st  wrap  the  cloud 

Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 

Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 

Might's!  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbed — 

Who,  from  the  ana:vhy  of  dreaming  sleep, 

Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 

And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 

Lestor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense, 

And  rea.-on's  steadfast  rule — Thou,  thou  alone 

Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits 

Which  thou  includes!,  as  the  sea  her  waves  : 

For  adoration  thou  cmlur'st ;  endure 

For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will; 
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For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  Intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  Uiy  being's  infinite  majesty! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work, 
Glorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild, 
Lov'd  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine  ;  when  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill — expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned, 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him,  tow'rd  the  deep, 
Sink — with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended  ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss, 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light, 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 
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— In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass,  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,1  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport  : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess2  with  her  nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

1  Phoebus  Apollo — See  note  6,  p.  14. 

2  Diana  (Artemis).    The  crescent  moon  is  her  symbol.    It  was  the  cognizance  of  th« 
Byzantine  emperors,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Turkish  conquerors. 
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(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes, 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave), 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Xaiad.1 — Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque, 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth, 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side ; 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, — 

These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities  ;  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god  !2 


Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp  ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  eve, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  incumbranccs  of  mortal  life, 
From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  Despair. 

1  Naiadt,  the  nymphs  of  the  spring ;  Oreads,  those  of  the  mountains. 

*  The  name  Pan  Rives  origin  to  the  word  panic ;  Polyaenus.  The  personal  attribute! 
of  Pan — hotns  and  hoofs — have  originated  the  popular  ideas  of  the  figure  of  batau.  For 
Pan,  see  note  5,  p.  \1\). 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
(1771-        .) 

THK  impression  created  on  Cowper's  mind  .by  the  perusal  of  Johnson's 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets"  was  one  of  sadness,  that  the  biographer's  delineations 
should  exhibit  in  genius  so  much  of  failing,  of  meanness,  and  of  littleness  :' 
and,  truly,  Johnson's  work  cannot  be  read  without  the  feeling  that  he  revels 
with  delight  in  dragging  into  conspicuousness  everything  that  can  be  tor- 
tured into  blame  ;  in  suspecting  motives,  and  in  depreciating  merits  ;  that 
he  is  credulous  of  evil,  and  cold  to  good  report.  And  this  tendency  is  ex- 
emplified chiefly  in  his  higher  prey,  in  Milton,  Dry  den,  Pope,  &c. :  humbler 
names  he  either  quietly  passes  with  complacent  moral  approval,  or  actually 
by  praise  moulds  into  the  semblance  of  virtue  or  respectability.  His  life  of 
Savage,  placed  in  contrast  with  those  especially  of  Milton  or  Pope,  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  disposition  of  the  Aristarchus  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  all  this  is  the  more  singular,  when  we  consider 
the  general  justice  of  his  literary  judgments  in  the  cases  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  seems  personally  most  hostile.  The  memoirs  of  poets,  from  Johnson's 
days  downwards,  including  names  as  memorable  in  literature  as  some  of 
those  whom  he  has  visited  with  his  lash,  display  an  apparent  amount  of  su- 
periority in  all  the  really  valuable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  that  implies 
either  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  the  critic's  views  of  human  nature, 
or  a  vast  advance  among  literary  men  of  the  better  elements  of  character. 
The  failings  and  follies  of  genius  are  certainly  proverbial ;  but,  in  our  own  cen- 
tury, they  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  relation  of  rule  for  that  of  exception. 
We  have  connected  these  remarks  with  the  name  of  Mr  Montgomery,  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "  descended  so  low  as  to  become 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  j"2  and  who,  by  a  consistent  and  virtuous  advocacy 
of  political  principles  opposed  to  the  Johnsonian  code,  would,  if  parity  of 
reason  may  be  trusted,  have  drawn  down  on  his  character  an  equal  measure 
of  the  critic's  wrath  as  innocently  as  did,  perhaps  the  greater  men  to  whom  we 
have  alluded.  Mr  Montgomery,  having  survived  the  calumnies  and  persecu- 
tions of  his  laborious  public  life,  has  retired  in  his  age,  not  only  with  a  charac- 
ter unblemished,  but  respected  and  beloved  as  the  advocate  of  all  that  is  gene- 
rous in  principle  and  sentiment,  and  the  active  promoter  of  every  scheme 
of  practical  benevolence.  After  being  twice  the  victim  of  the  mistaken 
jealousy  of  his  country's  laws,  he  lives  the  honoured  pensioner  of  his  so- 
vereign. 

Mr  Montgomery's  works  consist  of  numerous  small  pieces,  some  of  which 
rank  among  the  most  popular  religious  poetry  of  the  country  ;  his  larger 
poems  are  "  The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,"  "  The  West  Indies,"  ''  Green- 
land," "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  and  "  The  Pelican  Island."  His 
writings  abound  with  vigorous,  though  frequently  artificially  combined,  de- 
scription :  the  style  is  perhaps  too  diffuse,  and" we  miss  in  it  characteristic 
and  specific  features  ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  throughout  pure  and 
elevating. 

1  See  Roscoe's  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Pope;  and  the  Letter  of  Cowper. 

J  The  "  .Sheffield  Iris,"  which  the  poet  edited  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  During  the 
jealous  times  that  succeeded  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  was  twice  incarcerated  in  York  Castle,  for  alleged  political  offences  committed  in  hi» 
journal. — See  his  own  vindication,  Works,  vol.  i.,  Edit.  1841.  • 
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FROM  "  GREENLAND." 
THE  GEYSER. CANTO  II. 

He  comes,  he  comes  ;  the  infuriate  Geyser  springs 
Up  to  the  firmament  on  vapoury  wings  ; 
With  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view ; 
White,  whirling  clouds  his  steep  ascent  pursue. 
But,  lo,  a  glimpse  ! — refulgent  to  the  gale, 
He  starts  all  naked  through  his  riven  veil ; 
A  fountain  column,  terrible  and  bright, 
A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light. 
From  central  earth  to  heaven's  meridian  throne, 
The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone, 
Rising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise, 
Storm,  and  resume  his  palace  in  the  skies ; 
All  foam,  all  turbulence,  and  wrath  below  ; 
Around  him  beams  the  reconciling  bow  ; 
(Signal  of  peace,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds 
Till  nature's  doom — the  waters  and  the  winds)  ; 
While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews, 
The  air  illumine  with  celestial  lines, 
As  if  the  beauteous  sun  were  raining  down 
The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crown. 
In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free, 
Foot  bound  to  fathomless  captivity  ; 
A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell, 
For  ever  working, — to  his  flinty  cell, 
Recals  him  from  the  rapture  of  the  spheres ; 
He  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disappears. 
Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss, 
Around  whose  verge  light  froth  and  bubbles  hiss, 
While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 
Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide ; 
The  eye,  .still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound, 
When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

But  is  he  slain  and  .sepulchred  ? — Again 
The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den, 
Scales  with  recruited  strength  th'  ethereal  walls, 
Struggles  afresh  for  liberty, — and  falls. 
Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renewed, 
By  day.  by  night,  undaunted,  unsubdued, 
He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland's  solid  base 
Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  face.1 

1  For  a  prose  description  of  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  see  Henderson's  Journal.  Mont- 
fymicry's  representation  may  be  compared  with  Hymn's  picture  of  the  Staubbach,  the 
"sky-born  waterfall  "  (Wordsworth),  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  (see  quotation  from  his 
"Swiss  Journal"  in  Murrav'<  lland-lxx>k  for  Switzerland,  or  in  Moore's  Byron,  vol.  ii. 
p.  »ii ;  with  the  sainr  p.«-t'*  \Vlin..  C.ilarurt,  Cliilde  H.irold,  Cant,  iv.,  St.  «!»;  and  with 
Coleridge's  Lines  on  a  (  atarart.  adapted  from  Count  Stolbcrg.  Montgomery's  concluding 
tines  look  like  an  allegory  of  his  political  opinions. 
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WINTER  LIGHTNING. 

The  flash  at  midnight ! — 'twas  a  light 
That  gave  the  blind  a  moment's  sight, 

Then  sunk  in  tenfold  gloom  ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  long,  the  thunder  broke, 
The  deaf  ear  instantly  awoke, 

Then  closed  as  in  the  tomb  : 
An  angel  might  have  passed  my  bed. 
Sounded  the  trump  of  God,  and  fled. 

So  life  appears  ; — a  sudden  birth, 
A  glance  revealing  heaven  and  earth ; 

It  is — and  it  is  not  1 
So  fame  the  poet's  hope  deceives, 
Who  sings  for  after  time,  and  leaves 

A  name — to  be  forgot. 
Life — is  a  lightning-flash  of  breath ; 
Fame — but  a  thunder- clap  at  death. 

FROM  "  THE  PELICAN  ISLAND." 


Life  is  the  transmigration  of  a  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of  being ; 
Jfew  manners,  passions,  new  pursuits  in  each ; 
In  nothing,  save  in  consciousness,  the  same. 
Infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age, 
Are  alway  moving  onward,  alway  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length 

Like  undulations  on  the  strand  of  death. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Child  ! — we  know  no  more  of  happy  childhood, 

Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  eld ; 

And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 

Are  incoherent  as  its  own  crude  visions  : 

We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 

Which  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning  star ; 

The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 

Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  plucked ; 

When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds,  and  flowers, 

Pure  brilliance,  simplest  music,  wild  perfume. 

*  *  #  * 

Then,  the  grey  Elder  ! — leaning  on  his  staff, 
And  bowed  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  that  steal 
Upon  him  with  the  secrecy  of  sleep 
(No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age. 
None  with  such  subtlety  benumbs  the  frame), 
Till  he  forgets  sensation,  and  lies  down 
Dead  in  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother. 
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She  throws  a  shroud  of  turf  and  flowers  around  him. 
Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their  office  ; 
— Man  giveth  up  the  ghost — and  where  is  he  V1 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
(1771—1832.) 

THE  phrase  Gothic  Literature  is  somewhat  undefined  in  its  boundaries, 
like  the  similar  one,  Gothic  Architecture.  We  associate  with  the  term, 
however,  the  departments  of  poetry  which  include  ballad  and  romance  fic- 
tions, or  which  invest  the  personages  of  classical  times  with  the  costume 
and  ideas  of  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  This  taste  in  English  poetrj 
had  disappeared  after  the  establishment,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
Fnnch  school,  whose  disciples  ultimately  assumed  the  position  of  imitators 
of  Pope.  The  terms  Gothic  and  Romantic  have  been  opposed  to  that  of 
Classical,  as  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  French  poetry  and  to  the 
poetical  literature  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  writers  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  con- 
tributed to  draw  back  the  national  taste  to  simplicity  and  nature.  And  it 
reserved  for  Scott  to  animate  farther  the  literature  of  our  country,  by 
resuscitating,  in  a  more  interesting  shape,  the  poetized  traditional  history 
so  popular  among  our  ancestors, — by  re-creating  the  imagery,  costume,  per- 
sons, and  incidents  of  other  days,  in  the  style,  or  rather  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  tasle,  that  had  delighted  the  listeners  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  of  the 
troubadours,  and  of  Chaucer.  While  the  brilliant  colouring  of  this  litera- 
ture has  contributed  to  historical  misconception,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
done  vast  service  to  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Germany  owns 
her  obligations  to  England2  for  the  creation  of  her  drama,  and  England 
has  to  thank  Germany  for  the  sparks  that  contributed  to  kindle  what  has 
been  termed  the  "Revival"  of  the  present  era  ;  while  Europe  is  obliged 
to  the  same  country  for  a  revolution  in  many  of  the  higher  departments  of 
scholarship  and  philosophy.  Scott's  earliest  published  efforts  were  exhibited 
in  translations  from  the  German  muse  ;  yet  his  primary  inspiration  in  ro- 
mance poetry  had  an  earlier  origin. 

Walter  Scott,  a  younger  son  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  was  born  in  Edin- 

:;ist    1771.       By  both   parents  tbe    future  poet  nded 

il  ancestors.     Of  this  circumstance  lie  »  ml  it 

me  of  his  d<  ambition1  to  found  a  iuw  branch  of  his 

'•  clan  "  for  future  distinction  as  lords  of  the  soil.    Some  of  the  poet's  earliest 

-  were,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  arising  from  a  malady 

t'nat  caused    his    lanu :  internal    grandfather    at    the 

farm  of  Sandy  Kucuo,  near  the  village  of  Smailhnlm  in   Roxburghshire. 

he  acquired  that  taste  for  border  lore  and  chivalric  tradition  which 

;>ed    in  after    life.       lie    entered    the  High    School 

ntmrgh   in    177.'',  and   passed   to  the  1  "imeisit;.   in   1 7 '"•.''•:   he   did  not 

in  either  .-;  shining  ability  ;  his  Latin  was  little,  and  his 

During  li  •  however,  his  health  was  precarious  ;  and, 

1  Job,  xiv.  10. — We  have  omittH  the  intervening  Ages;  eomp.  Shakespeare'*  "  Seven 

.  p.  !»>. 
ir°.  '  Disappointed,  as  has  singularly 

-  of  all  his  children. 

*  s  been  preserved  (see  Luckh.in's  Life,  vol.  i.l.    Me  early 

displayed  a  talent  fur  tlory-tclling. 
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besides,  his  favourite  studies  lay  out  of  the  province  of  schoolmasters  and 
professors :  he  was,  like  Coleridge,  a  helluo  librorum*  and,  before  his  six- 
teenth year,  had  run  through  a  vast  circle  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous 
reading,  which  contributed  to  rear  the  splendid  mass  of  materials  from  which 
he  struck  the  rich  coinages  of  his  future  poetry  and  novels.  For  a  short 
period,  during  which  he  attended  the  law  lectures  in  the  University,  he  was 
initiated  in  his  father's  office1  into  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  ;  in 
1792  he  passed  advocate.  In  his  profession  he  was  not  calculated  to  rise  ; 
he  says  of  it  himself,  in  the  language  of  Slender  to  Anne  Page,  "  There  was 
little  love  between  us  at  first,  and  it  pleased  God  to  decrease  it  on  better 
acquaintance."  But  the  affluence  of  his  family  secured  him  in  the  means  ot 
indulging  his  favourite  tastes  ;  his  studies  were  incessant  and  various  ;  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  general,  if  not  critical,  knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages.  His  first  serious  efforts  in  composition  were,  as  has  been  said, 
made  in  translations  from  the  ballads  of  Germany :  Scott  shared  largely 
in  the  admiration  of  the  literature  of  that  country,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Scotland  by  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling. "  In  1 797  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Carpenter,  a  young 
French  refugee  of  great  beauty.  His  life  now  promised  every  felicity  ;  a  hap- 
py marriage,  a  comfortable  competency,2  a  rising  reputation  as  a  poet,  and 
active  employment  among  his  favourite  literary  antiquities,  constituted  its 
features.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was  large  and  congenial,  and  admirably 
fitted  for  the  advancement  of  his  literary  objects.  In  1802-3  appeared  his 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  with  his  own  imitations  of  the  old 
ballads,  and  in  1804  his  edition  of  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  as- 
cribed to  Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  Ercildoune  ;  these  works  procured  for  him 
high  reputation  as  a  literary  antiquary.  His  profession,  hardly  worth 
retaining,  he  now  resolved  to  abandon,  and  to  make  literature  the  basis 
of  his  fortunes.  His  Selkirk  sheriffship,  an  easy  office,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  L.300,  facilitated  his  acting  on  this  resolution.  Accordingly, 
he  threw  his  genius  more  boldly  into  the  sphere  of  original  poetry,  in 
the  composition  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  a  tale  of  Border 
warfare,  illustrating  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  former  centuries,  and 
glorifying  the  ancestry  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Scott.  Its  publication  in  1805  attracted  universal  and  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  theme  and  the  style  were  so  new  and  so  original  ;  the  colours  of  forgotten 
phases  of  society  were  painted  with  such  graphic  splendour,  that  this  me- 
trical romance  placed  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  genius.  The 
time  was  favourable  for  the  experiment  ;  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  merely  begun3  to  sing,  and,  as  Scott  himself  remarks.  "  The 
realms  of  Parnassus  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the  first  bold  invader."  In  the 
meantime,  the  poet's  prospective  revenues  were  materially  improved  by  the 
reversion  of  a  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Session.4  With  fortune  thus  filling 
his  sails  from  two  quarters,  Scott  proceeded  in  his  new  career.  "  Marmion" 
appeared  in  1808  ;  in  1810,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  illustrating  the  scenery 
and  chivalry  of  the  Highlands  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  ;  these  were  followed 
by  the  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderic,"  "  Rokeby,"  and,  in  1814,  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles."  But  Scott  had  reached  his  culminating  point  in  his  Highland 
poem.  Byron's  reputation  was  now  paling  every  other  fire  ;  and  the  ano- 
nymous publication  of  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  "  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less," by  wakening  no  feeling  correspondent  to  his  former  renown,  convinced 

1  His  office  training,  and  his  father's  character,  are  delineated  in  "  Redgauntlet." 
!  He  obtained  the  sheritfship  of  Selkirk  in  1800. 

3  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell  had  been  silent  for  many  years ;  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  had  published  but  little. 

4  The  agreement  with  his  retiring  predecessor  prevented  his  enjoying  the  emoluments 
till  the  law,  six  years  afterwards,  permitted  that  gentleman  to  "retire  with  an  annuity." 
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Scott  that  he  had  sung  too  long.  And  now  he  penetrated  that  rich  mine 
in  prose  fiction  which  seemed  but  the  continuation  of  his  poetical  vein,  and 
whose  treasures  astonished  the  world.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he  continued 
anonymously  in  rapid  succession  the  series  of  his  novels,  and  the  "  Author  of 
\Vaverley"  became  a  profound  speculation,  the  subject  of  three-volumed 
works.  The  secret,  however,  was  faithfully  kept  ;  and,  though  universally 
suspected,1  the  poet  held  his  incognito  till  commercial  misfortune  forced 
its  withdrawal.  Besides  his  poetry  and  novels,  his  other  literary  labours  are 
miraculous  in  amount.  They  consist  of  reviews,  histories,  biographies,  an- 
notated editions  of  great  writers,  &c.  (see  the  catalogue  at  the  conclusion  of 
Lockhart's  Life.) 

Ashiesteel,  on  the  Tweed,  had  been  Scott's  country  residence  since  his 
appointment  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  As  the  wealth  flowing  from  his 
literary  industry  increased,  while  his  secret  connection  with  the  printing 
and  publishing  establishments  of  his  friends,  the  Ballantynes,  and  the  pro- 
spective emoluments  of  his  clerkship,  promised  an  ample  revenue,  the  poet's 
"early  wish  to  connect  himself "  by  proprietorship  "to  his  mother-earth," 
betrayed  him  into  the  purchase,  piece  by  piece,  of  the  bare  territory  that 
swelled  into  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  His  contemplated  cottage  expanded 
into  a  "  romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  as  his  celebrated  mansion  has  been 
termed  ;  and  thither,  while  it  was  yet  unfinished,  the  family  removed  in 
1812.  By  plantations  and  other  improvements  he  gave  a  completely  new 
aspect  to  the  district  ;  and  in  this  beautiful  retreat,  till  the  period  of  his 
misfortunes,  he  continued  an  unparalleled  career  of  literary  labour  and 
magnificent  hospitality.  In  1820  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  George  IV., 
with  whom  he  was  a  personal  favourite.  This  was  the  first  honour  of  the 
kind  which  the  king  had  conferred  since  his  accession  to  the  crown.  But 
Scott's  wealth  was  altogether  "  illusory  ;"  his  estate  had  cost  him  sums 
immensely  above  its  worth  ;  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  had  entangled  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  an  ill-conducted  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  disastrous  year  1820  involved  him  in  the  ruin  of  his  latter 
publishers,  Constable  and  Co.  The  poet's  liabilities,  from  his  relations  with 
these  two  houses,  amounted  to  upwards  of  L.100,000.  The  estate  of 
Abbotsford  had  been  previously  ma>le  over  to  his  eldest  son  in  his  mar- 
riage contract  ;  and  Scott,  after  a  life  so  splendidly  laborious,  stood  in 
the  condition  of  a  man  without  a  foot  of  property  he  could  call  his  own. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  the  attitude  in  which  his  adv. 
exhibited  him.  He  sat  down,  in  old  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  of 
family  misfortune,2  to  redeem  his  fair  fame,  and  to  right  all  whom  his  impru- 
dence had  unintentionally  wronged,  lie  would  not  listen  to  the  ofti 
compromise  generously  made  to  him  ;  he  determined  to  pay  hi?  creditors 
the  last  farthing,  and  with  "  Time  and  I  against  any  two  "  as  his  motto, 
in  a  few  years  he  had  nearly  redeemed  his  pledge.  Woodstock  alone, 
"  the  labour  of  three  months,"  cleared  to  his  creditors  L.8000.  But  before 
he  could  reach  the  goal  he  sunk  in  the  struggle  ;  a  paralytic  attack  in 
1831  prostrated  the  thc-ulties  of  the  over-wrought  brain.  In  vain  a  v< 
to  Italy  was  tried  for  the  restoration  of  his  shattered  constitution  ;  return- 
ing with  haste,  thrit  he  might  die  beneath  the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  and 
within  hearing  of  his  own  Tweed,  he  expired  in  unconsciousness  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1832. 

In  personal  appearance  Scott  was  massive  and  imposing  ;  his  head,  his 
most  remarkable  feature,  was  almost  cylindrical,  the  upper  portion  being 
immensely  developed.  Hi-  .  unless  lighted  up  by 

1  By  Byron,  for  example  ;  Moore's  Life.  I. .-Her  47;.  <  18-"),  p.  .TO,  4to  Ed. ;  «ee  a'.«o  the 
anec'lotc  of  the  dinner  it  Carlton  i;  .irt,  vol.  iii.  u.  34. 

.  -cottdie.1  ;., 
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§ome  emotion  ;  the  quiescent  aspect  of  his  face  was  rather  one  of  stolidity, 
but  often  exhibiting  the  sly  humour  of  quiet  observation.  His  lameness  did 
not  much  impede  his  habits  of  robust  activity  ;  he  was  a  sturdy  walker, 
a  fearless  rider,  and  seemed  to  relish  physical  fatigue  and  danger.  His 
intellect  was  characterised  by  shrewdness  and  good  sense.  He  despised  the 
affectations  and  pedantry  of  the  merely  literary  man,  and  disliked  anything 
like  flattery  of  his  genius.  His  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  and 
command  his  world  of  acquirements,  and  his  strong  will  gave  energy  to  un- 
tiring industry.  His  affections  were  warm,  and  his  universal  kindliness  of 
nature1  extended  to  attachments  to  the  inferior  animals,  from  the  time  when 
he  had  played  with  the  lambs  at  Sandy  Knowe. 

The  character  of  Scott's  genius  was  more  constructive  than  creative.  The 
language  of  his  poetry  is  sometimes  careless  and  even  mean,  but  the  vivid 
splendour  of  historical  and  natural  scenery,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  action 
of  the  story,  carry  the  mind  above  the  language  whose  facile  flow  through 
various  versifications  never  fatigues  by  its  sameness,  nor  impedes  by  cum- 
brous elaboration  the  interest  of  the  tale.  Of  his  novels  and  his  other  works 
it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  His  writings  have  given  a  narrative  bent  to 
all  the  poetical  literature  that  succeeded  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"2 
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When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 

Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 
The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed, 

And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 

So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 
And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 

As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 

And  vaults  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame 

You4  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 
And  tune  my  harp  of  border  frame 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes  can  turn, 

1  Few  enjoyed  more  of  the  good-will  of  his  literary  cotemporaries,  of  all  shades  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  in  an  age  when,  although  literary  jealousy  was  not  conspicuous,  political 
differences  had  a  vast  effect  on  literary  criticism.    Scott's  Tory  principles  were  those  of  pa- 
triotism, not  faction,  the  result  of  his  education  in  the  past,  and  of,  perhaps,  family  con- 
nections 

2  We  have  avoided  allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  elicited  the  "  Ballantyne  con- 
troversy "  after  the  publication  of  Lockhart's  life. 

"  The  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,"  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
river  Evan,  near  its  junction  with  the  Clyde. 

4  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth  duke  of  Hamilton.     For 
the  occasion  that  suggested  the  ballad,  see  Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  p.  77- 
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To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid,  at  thy  command 

Again  the  crumbled  walls  shall  rise  ; 
Lo,  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 

The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

"Where,  with  the  rocks'  wood-covered  side, 

AVere  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagged  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

'Tis  night — the  shades  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream  ; 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  tire 

Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey  ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 
Steeds  snort ;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out  — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop  the  chief  rode  on  ;l 
IIi>  shouting  merry-men  shout  behind; 

Tin-  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound, 

Tin-  startled  red  deer  semis  the  plain, 
For  the  hoarse  l>m:le's  warrior-sound 

Has  ron.-rd  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  1m.  F.vandale, 

limlis  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

'  "  The  head  of  the  family  of  Harnilton."  at  the  period  of  the  theme  of  the  ballao,  "  was 
James,  Karl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Cliatelhriault  in  France,  :uvl  first  pex-r  of  tin 

-'  Nearf'nilyow  "  i<  a  prove  of  Immense  oakd  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Forest, 
•fiitly  attended  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  fr.im  the  Kastcri!  to  the  Atlantic 
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What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  bull1  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quivered  hand 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aimed  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown, 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan, — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen,  sound  the  pryse  !3 

'Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear  ; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke, 

Where  yeomen  dight3  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  chieftain  marked  his  clan, 

On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 
Yet  missed  his  eye  the  boldest  man 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Why  fills  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 

Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 
Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 

Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare  ? 

Stern  Claud*  replied,  with  darkening  face 

(Grey  Paisley 's  haughty  lord  was  he), 
"  At  merry  feast  or  buxom  chase 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

"  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee5 
Saw  Bochwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam, 

1  "  The  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle  was  long  preserved  in  this  forest.    They  were 
milk-white,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.    The  bulls  are  described  by  ancient 
authors  as  having  white  manes." 

2  "  The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game,"  from  pris.  (Fr.)  taken. 
*  See  note  3,  p.  5ti. 

"'  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault,  and  commendator 


Regent  Murray  at  Langsi'le,  near  Glasgow,  in  their  attempt  to  restore  the  queen  to  the 
throne,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven.  Among  the  prisoners  Bothwellhaugh  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  but,  at  the  intercession  of  Knox,  was  pardoned  by  the  regent, 
though  deprived  of  his  estate.  The  property  was  conferred  on  one  of  Murray's  adher- 
ents, who  treated  Hamilton's  wife  in  the  manner  described  in  the  ballad.  Resentment 
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When  to  bis  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turned  him  home. 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 
Sat  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-born  child. 

"  Oh,  change  accursed  !  passed  are  those  days; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

"  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild, 
"Where  mountain  Esk  through  woodland  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child, — 
Oh !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 

"  The  'wildered  traveller  sees  her  glide,1 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe, — 

'  Revenge,'  she  cries,  '  on  Murray's  pride, 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !'  " 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream,  and  rock, 

Rides  headlong  with  resistless  speed, 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed  ;3 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 

As  one  some  visioned  sight  that  saw  ; 
Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hah'? — 

Tis  he,  'tis  he,  'tis  Bothwellhaugh  I 

From  gory  selle3  and  reeling  steed 

Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound, 

And,  ivrking  t'n  m  the  recent  deed, 
lie  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

for  this  injury  impelled  Bothwellhaugh  to  murder  the  resent  as  he  passed  through  the 
street  of  Linlithguw.  my  History  of  Scotland  in 

1  Her  Rho-'  i  to  haunt  <*  •  house  of  \Vo:xlh<)iisel<«.  though 

four  mile..  <li*tuiit  fr,>m  tin:  ancient  mansion.  "She  alwayi  appears  in  white,  with  her 
child  in  her  ;i 

•'  Historical.  »  Saddle ;    Lat.  sella. 
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But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughtered  quarry1  proudly  trode 

At  dawning  morn  o'er  dale  and  down, 
But  prouder  base-bom2  Murray  rode 

Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's3  humbled  side 

In  haughty  triumph  marchdd  he ; 
While  Knox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride, 

And  smiled  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

"  But  can  stern  power  with  all  her  vaunt, 

Or  pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt, 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 

"  With  hackbut4  bent,  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose  ; 
And  marked  whore,  mingling  in  his  band, 

Trooped  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

"  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 

Murder's  foul  minion,5  led  the  van  ; 
And  clashed  their  broad-swords  in  the  rear 

The  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  clan.6 

41  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh, 

Obsequious  at  their  regent's  rein, 
And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye, 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.7 

"  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 

Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 

So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

"  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade  his  eye, 

Dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along ; 
And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 

Seemed  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

1  See  note  2,  p.  103.  2  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Jam««  V. 

3  He  had  recently  quelled  the  disorders  of  the  south  with  such  severity,  that,  in  the 
Scottish  phrase,  "  the  rash-bush  kept  the  kye  (kinel  on  the  Border." 

*  "  This  carbine  is  still  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace  " — He  "  hung  behind  him  a  black 
cloth,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed,"  and  spread  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor  to 
deaden  the  noNe  of  his  feet. — "  English  bows  ;"  Elizabeth  supported  the  regent  with 
her  troops  :  the  pike  and  the  bow  were  the  national  weapons  of  the  respective  countries. 

5  He  was  "concerned  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  privy  to  that  of  Darnley." 

6  '•  Tliis  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  regent." 

7  Alluding  to  Lindsay's  conduct  to  Mary  at  Lochleven  on  the  occasion  of  the  forced 
signature  of  her  abdication. — See  "  The  Abbot." 
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"  But  yet  his  saddened  brow  confessed1 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast- 
Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugb. 

"  The  death -shot  parts — the  charger  springs — 

Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar  ! 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 

Rings  on  the  ground — to  rise  no  more. 

"  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel 

To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell2 — 
Or  he  who  broaches  on  his  steel 

The  wolf  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

"  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 

To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 
And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy 

To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

"My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near, 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw, 
And  shrieked  in  his  death -deafened  ear, 

Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh ! 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  bannered  tree  !3 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! 

Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  free  !" 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed  ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
u  Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 

Couch,  Arran,  couch  thy  spear  of  flame !" 

But,  see,  the  minstrel  vision  fails, — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more  ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 
And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  bannered  towei-s  of  Evandale. 

For  chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  dwl, 

And  Yeiiiri'unce  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

1  The  recent  had  been  forewarned  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  past  through  the  town. 

unions  with  the  th. 

'  "  An  oak,  half  sawn,  with  tlir  motto  •  thruuyh,'  is  an  ancient  cognizance  of  tht  fa- 
mily of  Hamilton." 
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Lo !  high  bora  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  peace  and  pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known, 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale. 
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FROM  THE  "  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
A  FEUDAL  HOUSEHOLD.1 CANTO  I. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  stag- hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot-stone2  to  Eskdale-moor. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall  j3 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  lac'd, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 

They  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 

1  "  The  opening  stanzas  of  the  poem  transport  us  at  once  into  the  days  of  knightly 
daring  and  feudal  Hostility,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suggest,  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
all  those  softer  sentiments  which  arise  out  of  some  parts  or  the  description." — Jeffrey. 

2  A  rude  rock,  the  source  of  the  river  :  see  note  in  Morton's  Remains  of  I.eyden,  p.  296. 

3  On  the  Teviot,  near  Hawiek,  a  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  the  scene  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  poem. 
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Barb'd  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  witli  Jedwood-axe1  at  saddle  bow ; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

MELRO8E  ABBEY. — CANTO  II. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  fram'd  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile  ;2 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 

THK  MEMORY  OF  THE  BARD. — CANTO  V. 

Call  it  not  vain  : — they  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies  : 
Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone, 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  lov'd  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply  ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn; 
But  that  tin'  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  l<>uur. 
Liv'd  iu  the  poet's  faithful  song, 

>  "  A  sort  of  partisan,  called  alv>  a  .l.'ddart  (Jetlburgh)  staff." 

:  M drove  wa»  nne  of  the  foundations  which  sainted  David  I.,  and  produced  the  wr- 
ra«f  ir  remark  of  hi*  descendant  James,  that  "  he  was  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown." 
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And  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  fields  he  heap'd  with  dead  ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain  ; 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung.1 

FROM  "  MARMION." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  I. 
PITT  AND  FOX. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war2 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar ; 
Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal,  was  early  wise  ; 
Alas  !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave  !3 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spurn'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself ; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restraiu'd  ; 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause, 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  freeman's  laws. 

1  These  verses  might  form  an  appropriate  inscription  for  Scott's  own  tomb. 

2  Nelson. — lla/nia,  Copenhagen. 

*  Pitt  died  in  1806,  after  the  destruction  of  his  great  coalition  against  Napoleon  by 
the  results  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz:  his  rival  followed  him  in  a  few  months;  their 
ashes  sleep  almost  side  by  side  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  Drop  upon  Kox's  grave  a  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 
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Had'st  thou  bnt  liv'd,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 

A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 

When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  ; 

By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 

As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 

Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne  : 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke ; 

The  beacou-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke  ; 

The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey, 
With  Palinure's1  unalter'd  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd, 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way  ! 
Then,  while,  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  ; 
AVhile  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  PITT,  lies  here  ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb  ; 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  lov'd  to  play,  not  wound  ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine  ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below  : 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
Fnuii  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 
lie  I'vrry  harsher  thought  stipjir 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  n 
1l<  n\  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lay-  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings; 

'  The  pilot  of  .*ne»t  in  Virgil ;  yEneid,  v.  833-871. 
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Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung  ; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  again, 
"  All  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  ;" 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke,1 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave  ;2 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurn'd,3 
The  sullied  olive-branch  return'd, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast  I 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave  ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wond'rous  men  the  dust. 
With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar  ; 
Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  stand, 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land  ; 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  PITT  and  Fox  alone.4 
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First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore. 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 

'  At  Austerlitz  (1805)  and  Jena  (1806). 

2  M.  D'Oubril,  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1806,  "  signed  a  treaty  as  disgraceful  to 
Russia  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  good  faith  she  owed  to  Britain." — Alison,  ch.  42. 

3  Fox,  when  Napoleon  would  have  apparently  secured  his  continental  usurpations  by  a 
peace  with  England,  firmly  rejected  it,  and  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

*  We  profess  to  have  to  do  only  with  the  poetry  of  the  passage ;  its  political  predilec- 
tions or  prejudices  are  to  be  approved  or  condemned  by  other  tribunals  than  that  of  lite- 
rary criticism. 
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Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms,1 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king's  errand  come  ; 
But,  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  earjy  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.2 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  pac'd  ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  grac'd 

With  the  proud  heron-plume.3 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  nnmd  and  round. 
The  double  tressnre  might  you  see, 

First  by  Achaius  borne,4 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  king's  armori.il  coat, 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours,  blazon'd  brave, 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state, 
But  all  unarnfd,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  iu  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms, 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  ! 

1  The  colours  of  the  field  of  the  heraldic  shield,  or,  technically,  Tinrtitrfs,  are  reckoned 
?oven  ;  viz,   two   metals,  ilvcr:  and  five  colours.-  —Azure,   blue; 
(1  iili-.i.  red;    Vert,  green  ;    ;•//>•/'</<•.•/  Suhlf,  black.      English  heralds  admit  also  Temiy, 
orange;  Kmii/iiiiif.  blood-colour  — >ee  Hiyclson's  View  of  Heraldry. 

2  Sec  Lyndsay's  Life,  p.  39.— The  keys,  the  heraldic  symbol  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

•  Maintenance — "Confirmation  par autorite"  de justice,  dan-  Tun  h6ritage, 

ou  d'ir  Hict    1  rcnch   \eail.       The  c:ip  of  maintenance  is  the  symbol  of  the 

]j oril-l. ion's  olliei.i!  dignity  and  trust. 

4  Trf.tsure ;  the  heraldic  shield  h.is  two  borders,  the  outer  the  uric,  the  inner  the  tret- 
/«re(F.ng.  treit,  twiste.l  hair ;  (ir.  thrijc,  liair,  or  triisoi,  triple;  so  in  French,  Italian, 
A-c.  ;  An:;  -Sax.  lit,-.-  -  (rest,  anything  tin 

Aehaius  is  the  sixty  lifth  kinr;   in   liuchanan  s  lis!  ;    supposed  tu   In-  c< 'temporary  with 
Charlemagne,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  long  alliance  between  France  and 
land,  in  symbol  of  which  he  adopted  the  double  tress  me  with  flours  dc- 1 ys  on  the  Scottish 
arms — "  signifying  thereby  that  the  I. ion    the  cognizance  of  Son  land  I  should  from  thence- 
forth lx-  defended   by  the  aid  of  Frenchmen  ;   an. I  that  the  Scott. sh  kings  should  valiantly 
fight  in  defence  of  their  country,  lilierlics,  religion,  and  innocene\ ,  which  are  icpr 
by  the  lilies,  or  '  lleiir  delii-es,1  as  herald-  do  interpret  If'^Hollinshed.    All  this  as  hi.-'orv 
ix'of  course  utti-rly  aiKM-hryph.il ,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  (K  ur  de  Us    which  ;s  a  spear-head 
rather  than  a  flower)  was  in  use  in  French  heraldry  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King  ; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew, 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crown'd, 

And  on  his  temples  plac'd  the  round 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  ; 

And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 

And  on  his  tinger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem.1 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V. 
EDINBURGH. 

True,  Caledonia's  queen  is  changed, 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged, 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 
And  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood,2 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port  ;3 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied.4 
Stern  then,  and  steel-girt,  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !5     O,  how  alter'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free, 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea  ;6 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lour, 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 

Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 
#  *  *  * 

'  It  was  part  of  the  office  of  the  Lion-King  to  receive  embassies.  The  herald-kings 
presided  over  the  heraldic  colleges  ;  the  office  was  reckoned  one  of  great  dignity,  and  the 
inauguration  was  attended  with  the  solemn  ceremonies  described  in  the  text. — See  the 
author's  note,  which  will  also  show  that  Lindsay's  Lion-Kingship  is  an  anachronism; 
he  did  not  obtain  that  dignity  till  the  next  reign.  Licenses  of  this  Kind,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  poem  or  story,  abound  in  Scott's  works. 

*  The  hollow  occupied  by  the  Princes  Street  Gardens  and  the  Mound  was  formerly  the 
Nor'-loch,  forming  the  defence  of  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 

8  The  sites  of  the  gates  of  Old  Edinburgh  are  still  termed  Ports,  as  Bristo  Port,  &c. 

<  See  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  ch.  i. 

5  For  thp  appearance  of  Edinburgh  in  the  10th  century,  see  "  The  Abbot,"  ch.  xvii. 
tt  seq.  For  the  neighbouring  scenery,  consult  "  Marmion,  canto  iv.  st.  23,  e.t  sea.  Dun- 
Kdin,  i.e.  Edwin's  hill,  or  Edwin's  burgh,  from  being  the  residence  of  the  Northum- 
brian prince  Edwin  ;  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  conquered  the  Lothians. 

8  Much  more  true  now  than  when  the  passage  was  written. 
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[And]  thou,  fair  city  !  disarray'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far, 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne1 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ;2 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  laud. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil, 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 


THE  BATTLE.8 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile  ; 
Beneath  the  cavern'd  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still, 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  th'  opposing  hill.4 


1  Part  of  the  old  city  wall  still  subsists  in  mere  occasional  fragments. 
'-'  Sir  Walter  was  very  active  as  quartermaster  to  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  embodied 
in  17!*7»  in  the  prospect  of  the  French  invasion. — Sec-  Lockhart,  i.  p.  2.r>fl. 

3  The  circumstances  of  the  battle  are  strictly  historical.     James  IV.  had  entered  into 
war  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  V11I  ,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  fiery  temper  of 
both  princes,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  insidious  policy  of  France,  then  pressed 
by  the  vigour  of  Henry's  arms.     The  French  mieen  especially,  whom  James,  in  the  fan- 
tastic gallantry  of  chivalry,  had  elected  as  "  (lie  lady  of  his  love,"  implored  her  knight 
to  prove  his  devotion  by  inarching,  for  her  sake,  three  steps  on  English  ground.     The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scottish  kina  with  most  of  his  nobility  |I513), 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  in  Northumberland.     The  king  died  while  undei  sen- 
tence of  papal  excommunication  ;  for  the  singular  history  of  his  corpse,  see  Scott's  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  and  his  History  of  Scotland. 

4  The  Scottish  king,  for  the  sake  of  a  punctilio  of  chivalry,  allowed  the  English  to  cros» 
Till  Bridge. 
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And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  straggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  Dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand? — 
Oh,  Douglas,1  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,1  for  thy  speed ! 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bum ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

*  *  *  * 

[The  omitted  stanzas  bring  Marmion,  on  his  return  from  his  Scottish  mission,  to  the 
scene  of  action;  he  has  in  his  train  the  Lady  Clara,  the  victim  of  his  avarice  and  treachery, 
who  has  been  ensnared  by  his  machinations  to  the  apparently  coming  fate  of  accepting 
his  hand;  but  knows  that  her  former  lover,  also  the  victim  of  Marmion,  is  near  to 
rescue  and  avenge  her.  He  leaves  her  on  the  hill  within  sight  of  the  armies,  under  the 
charge  of  his  two  squires,  Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace.] 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see !  look  up  —on  Flodden  bent,8 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fir'd  his  tent."— 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 
Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke  ; 
Volum'd  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  envelop'd  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  ; 

1  The  comrades  of  Bruce. 

2  Bent,  see  note  8,  p.  8.— The  Scottish  army  set  fire  to  their  camp,  to  descend  the  hill 
under  cover  of  the  smoke. 
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Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Aunounc'd  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone — 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum — 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
S.-arce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lancet  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 


[The  two  squires,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  fall  of  their  leader's  banner,  ruih  into 
the  battle,  and  return  some  time  after  with  the  wounded  Marmion.] 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand  : 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand  : 
Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !    .    .    .    . 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

Said — "  By  St  George,  he's  gone ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." — 
'•  rnniirtur'd  Blount  ! — thy  brawling  cease  : 
Ho  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace,  '• 

When,  dofl'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare  : — 
"Where's  dairy  Illntint  y     Kitz-Knstace  where? 
I,ii:  ••,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ! 

Redeem  my  pennon,  charge  again! 
Cry — '  Marmion  to  the  rescue  !' — Vain  ! 

f  my  r.ice,  on  battle  plain 
That  -diout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ! — 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  Kngland's  : — fly, 

To  Dacre  l-ear  my  .M-iK't-rmg; 

Tell  him  his  squudrous  up  to  bring. — 
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Fitz-Enstace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  : 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 
Edmund  is  down  : — my  life  is  reft ; — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice? — hence,  varlets  !  fly  ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." — 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — "  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water,  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

O  Woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quiv'ring  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  rag'd  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 
"  Brink .  toearg  .  pilgrim  .  fcrinft .  ante  .  praj. 
jFor  .  Hje  .  ftinU  .  soul .  of .  Sgbil .  ©reg. 

S&tjo  .  built .  tljia  .  rross  .  antt  .  toell." 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 


With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound : 

The  Monk,  Avith  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers  ; 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
"  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  of  the  dying  .'"1 

So  the  notes  rung ; 

"  Avoid  thee,  Fiend ! — with  cruel  hand 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  ! — 
Oh  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 
Oh  think  on  faith  and  bliss  ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 

And — STANLEY  !  was  the  cry ; — 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fir'd  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "  Victory  ! 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on !"    .    .    . 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.2 

[Clara,  as  the  night  falls,  is  extricated  from  the  field  by  the  monk.] 

But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath, 
More  desp'rate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  kin:;. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  glia-stly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 

1  He  thinks  of  the  nun,  Constance,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  convent,  and 
.i:"tiTw;ird<  I  ft  to  the  cruel  death  which  the  church  awanled  to  breach  of  monastic  vows, 
iito  ii.  The  words  "  In  the  lost,"  &c.,  are  from  the  song  of  Fitz-EusUco  in 
c.iiito  iii. 

-  '•  •  1'heLadyof  the  Lake'  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  death  of  Marmion."— Mackintosh. 
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The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; — 
Liuk'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  clos'd  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands  ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know  ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land : 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Fiodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song,1 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Fiodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  !2 


FROM  "  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE." 

CANTO  I.   STANZA  XIV. 

THE  TROSACHS. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd, 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

»  The  "  F'owers  of  the  Forest,"  for  example. 

"  The  powerful  poetry  of  these  passagts  can  receive  no  illustration  from  any  praises 
or  observations  of  ours.  It  is  superior,  in  our  apprehension,  to  all  that  this  author  has 
hitherto  produced.  From  the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of  Flodden  field,  indeed, 
to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing— he  does  not  once  flag.  There  is  a 
flight  of  five  or  six  hundred  lines  in  which  he  never  stoops  his  wing,  nor  wavers  in  hi» 

Ll 
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And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light, 

And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benveuue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confus'dly  hmTd, 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  : 

A  'wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar  ; 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.1 

STANZA  XIX. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKK. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 
Her  satin  snood,2  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betfay'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care  ; 
And  never  brooch  the  fold?  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  eall'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 

course,  but  carries  the  reader  forward  with  a  more  rapid,  sustained,  and  lofty  movement, 
than  any  eiiic  hard  we  ran  al  present  remember." — .lett'iey. 

So  popular  was  the  dead  kui£,  that  his  all'ectionaie  subjects  would  not  believe  in  his 
death,  but  had  long  a  strong  f.tith  that  he  would  return  The  French  peasantry  seem  to 
have  sume  similar  superstition  about  Napoleon.  For  other  examples  of  this  in  history, 
•re  p.  '.'.'I'*,  supra. 

'  "  Perhaps  the  art  of  landscapc-painiing  in  poetry  has  never  been  displayed  in  higher 
perfection  than  in  these  stanzas  " — Cm  lug.  l:::'i>.  "  IfcnventM,  the  little 

mountain,  {.  6.  a*  contrasted  with  Hen  -l.edi  and  )tei)-l.oiiiim>!  ;  I>,-u<t»,  a  diminutive  of 
Hen."  "  <;iant<"  and  "  eiiehnnted  land,"  imagery  from  Seott's  favourite  romances:  al- 
lusions to  this  literature  aie  scattered  piofusrU  over  his  poetry. 

1  A  band  t'iu:>iclin<{  the  forehead,  and  coulinmg  the  hair,  worn  in  Scotland  by  an  un- 
married female:  "  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state,  it  was  exchanged 
for  the  curcA,  toy,  or  coif." 
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One  only  passion  unreveal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ? 

CANTO  II.      STANZA  XXII. 
PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 

CANTO  III.       STANZA  XVI. 
CORONACH.1 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoaiy, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing, 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,2 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

1  A  Highland  dirge;  compare  the  form  and  use  of  this  word  by  Dunbar,  p.  31,  supra. 


e  game  usually  lies:"  this  word  gi' 
to  many  places  in  Scotland. — Foray  (forage),  a  Highland  plundering  expedition  ;  oil  the 
Borders,  where  horses  were  used,  the  word  was  Raid  (ride). 
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STANZA  XXIII. 


The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken1 — curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby — the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary. 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow  ; 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught ; 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And,  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  ! 


JAMES  HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
(1773—1835.) 

GKNIUS  is  irrepressible,  and  it  "  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit :"  obscurity 
and  poverty  could  not  crush  Crabbe,  nor  could  a  cabin-boy's  hardships, 
nor  a  shot-making  apprenticeship,  conceal  the  merit  of  Gifford,  or  prevent 
him  from  reaching  a  high  rank  as  a  satirist  and  a  critic. 

James  Hogg  was  born  in  a  sphere  perhaps  still  more  remote  than  that 
of  Burns  from  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  popular  and  na- 
tional poet.  Born  the  descendant  of  an  ancestry  of  shepherds  in  the  wilds  of 
Kttrick,  his  seventh  year  opened  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  father's  small  and 
painfully-acquired  means.  A  rude  shieling  was  the  dwelling  of  his  childhood  ; 
some  six  months  "  buckled  in  the  sum"  of  his  school  education  ;  till  nearly 
his  manhood  the  Hi  bio  was  his  only  reading  ;  but  the  sunshine  of  the  poetical 
faculty  seems  early  to  have  flitted  about  his  mind.  To  his  mother,  like 
many  great  men,  he  owed  the  nursing  of  the  talent  which  God  had  given. 
Literature  slowly  shed  her  showers  on  his  intellect  ;  and,  after  a  youth 

'  Fern. 
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passed  in  sequestered  regions  in  the  care  of  a  few  sheep,  he  appeared  be- 
fore his  countrymen  as  a  claimant  of  the  successor-ship  to  the  throne  of 
Burns.  The  first  wealth  his  pen  yielded  was  expended  on  an  unlucky  farming 
speculation.  Driven  to  Edinburgh  and  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
the  publication  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  in  1813  at  length  vindicated  his  po- 
sition as  a  poet.  In  that  year,  a  grant  of  the  farm  of  Altrive  in  Ettrick,  from 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  restored  him  to  his  original  occupation. 
He  married  ;  leased  the  larger  adjoining  farm  of  Mount  Benger,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  again  reduced  him  in  a  fe'.v  years  to  poverty.  During  these 
years  he  continued  to  write  voluminously  ;  he  was  intimately  connected 
for  a  considerable  time  with  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  he  claims,  indeed, 
the  merit  of  founding  that  periodical.  All  his  misfortunes  he  bore  not 
only  with  equanimity,  but  with  a  cheerfulness  which  could  never  be  broken. 
Somewhat  of  the  touchiness  of  the  irritable  race,  combined  with  a  simpli- 
city and  artlessness  of  character  that  wore  "  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve,"  and 
the  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  regularity  of  business  habits 
which  nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  poets,  involved  Mr  Hogg  sometimes 
in  unpleasant  collisions  with  his  friends,  and  proved  the  source  of  not  a 
few  of  his  misfortunes.  Like  most  self-educated  men,  he  was,  and  had  a 
right  to  be  so,  vain  of  his  position  and  achievements  ;  but  in  Mr  Hogg's 
vanity  there  is  a  bonhommie  and  simplicity  utterly  different  from  the  in- 
solence of  pride.  He  was  hospitable,  liberal,  and  generous  in  disposition, 
upright  and  straightforward  in  principle.  His  works — prose  compositions, 
chiefly  tales,  "  rough  and  racy,"  as  Byron  termed  them,  and  his  poetry — 
amount  to  about  thirty  volumes,  besides  a  vast  number  of  contributions  to 
periodicals  and  annuals.  His  poetry  consists  chiefly  of  songs,  ballads,  and 
elfin  legends  ;  he  was  at  home  in  the  fairy  world,  and  it  is  in  these  gorgeous 
and  airy  regions  in  which  his  genius  is  chiefly  conspicuous.  The  "  Queen's 
Wake,"  his  finest  poem,  is  beautifully  conceived.  It  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  lyric  legends,  supposed  to  be  sung  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  a  >vakel 
(or  nightly-meeting)  of  northern  minstrels.  The  legends  are  united  by  a 
thread  of  narrative  poetry. 
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Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blythsome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

1  Same  with  watch,-  late-wake,  or  tyke-wake  (fr.  Sax.  lichoma,  a  body),  the  watch 
held  over  the  dead  before  burial.  The  analogy  of  k  into  ch  is  frequent,  as  speak,  speech  i 
t«ek,  beseech  .•  sack,  satchel  ,•  break,  breach,  &c. 
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O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  I 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

FROM  THE  "  QUEEN'S  WAKE." 
KILMENY'S  VISIONS  IN  FAIRY  LAND.' 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer-sky, 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by, 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  grey  ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles, 
And  merle'd2  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles ; 
Its  fields  Avere  speckled,  its  forests  green, 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen, 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the  cloudlet  grey. 

*  *  *  * 

She  saw  the  corn  wave  on  the  vale  ; 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale  ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore, 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore : 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  laud  before. 

She  saw  a  lad}'  sit  on  a  throne, 
The  fairest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on  ! 
A  Lion3  licked  her  hand  of  milk, 
And  she  held  him  in  a  leash  of  silk ; 
And  a  leifu'4  maiden  stood  at  her  knee, 
With  a  silver  wand  and  a  melting  e'e, 
HIT  sovereign  shield,  till  love5  stole  in, 
And  poisoifd  all  the  fount  within. 

Then  a  grull' untoward  hedeman0  came, 
And  hmidit  the  lion  on  his  dame; 

'  Kilmcny  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  seventeen  songs  in  the  "  Queen's  Wake."  It 
is  foiimU-il  on  thr  well-known  ancient  tradition  of  the  power  of  the  fairies  to  carry  mor- 
tals into  their  country.  Kilmeny.  a  good  and  beautiful  maiden,  is  thus  spirited  away 
into  f.u'rv  land,  where,  B'tioni;  oilier  won.'  the  following  visions  :  the  tirst 

depicts  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Marv  and  her  successors  till  the  Revolution  of  KifS),  the  se- 
cond foreshadows  the  war  of  the  Krench  Revolution. 
'-'  Marled,  vari>  gated.  1  ind,  the  Lion  being  her  heraldic  symbol. 

i":/',  lonely .-- .lainicsoii.      The  maiden  seems  intended  for  a  per- 
.'ion  of  ro\  al  dignity  and  u-isdoi.i. 

1  [a  IMF  attachment*  to  Darnleyand  lioihwcll. 

•  Alms  receiver,  beggar;  applied  here  to  Presbytery. 
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And  the  guardian  maid,  wi'  the  dauntless  e'e, 
She  dropped  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee ; 
And  she  saw  till  the  queen  frae  the  lion  fled, 
Till  the  bonniest  flower  of  the  world  lay  dead. 
A  coffin  was  set  on  a  distant  plain, 
And  she  saw  the  red  blood  fall  like  rain  ; 
Then  bonny  Kilmeny's  heart  grew  pair, 
And  she  turned  away,  and  could  look  nae  mair. 

Then  the  gruff  grim  carle  girned  amain, 
And  they  trampled  him  down,  but  he  rose  again  ;* 
And  he  baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  weir, 
Till  he  Lipped  the  blood  to  the  kingdom  dear  ; 
And,  weening  his  head  was  danger-preef, 
When  crowned  with  the  rose  and  the  clover-leaf, 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away, 
To  feed  with  the  deer  on  the  mountain  gray. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  he  gecked  at  heaven, 
But  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arles  given. 
Kilmeny  awhile  her  een  withdrew  ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  below  her  fair  unfurled 
One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world, 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivers  ran, 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  man. 
She  saw  a  people,  fierce  and  fell, 
Burst  frae  their  bounds  like  fiends  of  hell ; 
There  lilies  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew, 
And  she  herked  on  her  ravening  crew, 
Till  the  cities  and  towers  were  wrapt  in  a  blaze, 
And  the  thunder  it  roared  o'er  the  land  and  the  seas. 
The  widows  they  wailed,  and  the  red  blood  ran, 
And  she  threatened  an  end  to  the  race  of  man  : 
She  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe, 
Till  caught  by  the  lion's  deadly  paw. 
Oh  !  then  the  eagle  swinked  for  life, 
And  brainyelled  up  a  mortal  strife  ; 
But  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south, 
She  met  wi'  the  gowl  of  the  lion's  mouth. 


from  a  boy  ;  flecked,  mocked  ;  herked,  urged ;  lened,  conceded,  yielded,  desisted ; 
laboured,  struggled  ;  braiityell,  to  burst  fortli  violently ;  used  here  transitively. 
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KILMENY'S  RETURN  FROM  FAIRY  LAND. 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead  ; 
"NY  hen  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamiu',  Kilmeny  cam'  hanie  ! 
And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  stedfast  was  her  e'e  ! 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there  ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens'  een 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower  ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodic 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike1  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keepit  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 
To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 
But,  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered : 
The  wolf  played  blythly  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  byson2  lowed  and  kneeled  ; 
The  dun-deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woouiands  rung, 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion : 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came  ; 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds3  the  tame, 
And  goved4  around,  charmed  and  amazed  ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned5  and  gazed, 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock, 
The  corby6  left  her  hunt'  in  the  rock  ; 
The  blackbird  along  wi'  the  eagle  lle.w ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 
And  the  tod,"  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hern  atonr  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis8  forhooyed'-'  their  young; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled  : 
It  wad  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

Range.  »  Scottish  wild  cattle.— See  note  1,  j>.  385. 

Kndonim  and  folds.  «  Moved  about  her  inquiringly. 

Croon,  to  emit  a  murmuring  sound.  •  Crow. — Houf,  haunt. 

Fox  ;  ,il,nir,  either  a  t,"ir  (  Kr.  I  or  at  orer. 

Blackbird  and  thrush  ;   hi-  has  already  mentioned  both  birds. 

Forsook;  (ramforfmijaii,  Aug. -Sax.,  to  despise. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
(1772—1834.) 

COLERIDGE,  "  the  most  imaginative  of  modern  poets,"  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  vicar  of  St  Mary  Ottery,  Devonshire.  Losing  his  father  in  early  life, 
he  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  presentation  to  Christ  Church 
Hospital.  His  reputation  at  Christ  Church  promised  a  brilliant  career  at 
Cambridge  University,  which  he  entered  in  h,s  nineteenth  year.  But  his 
addiction  to  speculation  and  reading,  instead  of  vigorous  application  to  those 
exercises  which  are  the  tangible  tests  of  scholarship,  and  the  Socinian  opinions 
into  which  his  speculations  seduced  him,  precluding  the  prospect  of  uni- 
versity honours,  he  fled  in  a  species  of  despair  from  his  college,  and  enlisted 
in  London  into  a  horse  regiment.  Discovered  and  rescued  by  his  friends,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  which  he  subsequently  left  without  a  degree.  On 
quitting  the  university,  he  associated  himself  with  Southey  and  another 
young  poet,  Lovel,  in  a  Utopian  scheme  of  founding  a  Pantisocracy,  or  re- 
public of  pure  freedom,  in  America  :  all  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Britain 
had  at  that  period  (1795)  run  mad  with  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  project  of  the  poets  evaporated  very  harmlessly  in 
marriages  with  three  sisters  at  Bristol ;  their  republicanism  vanished  ;  Southey 
went  to  Portugal,  and  Coleridge  attempted  to  procure  bread  by  his  pen.  In 
the  south  of  England  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Wordsworth,  to  whose 
experiment  in  poetry,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  contributed  some  share, 
and  enjoyed  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  criticism  they  incurred,  from  the 
dignified  rod  of  the  leading  reviews  down  to  the  juvenile  lash  of  Byron  (see 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.")  The  subsequent  settlement  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  amidst  the  northern  lakes  gave  origin 
to  the  soubriquet  "  Lakers,"  with  which  their  opponents  stigmatized  the  ap- 
parent adherents  of  their  supposed  "school."  Coleridge  had  travelled  with  Mr 
Wordsworth  in  Germany,  and,  by  his  study  of  the  metaphysics  of  that  count- 
ry, injured,  it  is  alleged,  his  poetical  genius.  H  is  habits  of  mind  and  of  business 
rendered  his  lectures  and  his  publications  unprofitable  to  himself  and  disas- 
trous to  his  publishers.  Opium-eating,  into  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  its 
alleged  medicinal  effects,  had  gradually  unhinged  the  structure  of  his  mind  ; 
he  became  an  exile  from  his  family  and  his  dearest,  friends,  and  lived  a 
species  of  hap-hazard  life,  till  he  had  firmness  enough  to  place  himself  (1816), 
for  the  cure  of  his  unfortunate  habit,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Oilman,  sur- 
geon, Highgate.  In  the  bosom  of  that  gentleman's  affectionate  family  he  lived 
till  his  death,  delighting  "  troops"  of  admiring  friends  by  the  miracles  of  his 
conversation.1  During  this  period  his  most  important  works  were  published  ; 
he  was  overcoming  his  infirmity  ;  his  shattered  nature  was  restored  to  a 
wholesome  religious  tone  ;  his  philosophy  was  tempering  into  tangibleness 
and  utility  ;  but  the  poet  died  in  1834.  The  great  beauty  of  his  mind,  both 
in  its  error  and  its  orthodoxy,  was  its  simplicity  of  religious  earnestness,  and 
the  single  eye  with  which  through  much  error  it  panted  after  truth.  His 
capital  defect  was  want  of  ene'getic  will,  which  inflicted  misery  on  his  fa- 
mily, and  on  himself  heart-rending  remorse  (see,  "To  Wordsworth,'' p.  410)  ; 
see  also  Cottlc's  "  Reminiscences,"  and  Talfourd's  Memoirs  of  C.  Lamb. 

The  intellect  of  Coleridge  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  that  of  which  it 
was  capable,  which  it  contemplated,  and  which  it  suggested,  than  by  that 

1  Though  his  conduct  to  his  relations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  what  we  may  well 
term  a  disease,  displayed  many  of  ihe  results  of  want  of  affection;  though  the  same 
cause  led  him  into  acts  and  declarations  which  in  other  men  would  be  termed  meanness 
and  dishonesty, — yet  the  fascination  of  his  amiableness  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation 
produced  and  reproduced  in  him  the  tenderest  and  deepest  afiections  of  friendship. — See 
Talfuurd's  .Memoirs  of  Charles  Lamb. 

M  m 
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which  it  achieved.  His  prose  works  embrace  many  of  the  subjects  most 
interesting  to  mankind — theology,  history,  politics,  the  principles  of  society  : 
another  sphere  of  his  labours,  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  was  literature 
and  its  criticism  :  a  third  comprehended  logic  and  the  transcendental  meta- 
physics. Independently  of  his  lectures,  and  contributions  to  periodicals, 
Coleridge's  opinions  are  conveyed  chiefly  in  "  The  Friend,''  "  Lay  Sermons," 
"  Biographia  Literaria,"  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  "  Constitution  of  Church  and 
State,''  iVc.  Most  of  these  works  are  fragmentary,  or  at  least  they  exhibit, 
collectively,  only  part  of  his  system  of  opinions,  for  the  poet  all  his  life 
lived  upon  the  future.  His  poetical  works,  consisting  of  "  Juvenile  Poems," 
"  Sybilline  Leaves,"  odes,  ballads,  dramas,  translations,  &c.,  exhibit  the  same 
feature  of  splendid  incompleteness.  The  whole  labours  of  Coleridge  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  city  :  the  outline  of  the  streets  ex- 
hibits only  how  splendid  they  might  have  proved  ;  the  basement  of  a  pillar 
shows  how  gorgeous  might  have  been  its  capital.  A  small,  compact,  com- 
plete beauty  of  poesy  or  of  thought  pains  with  the  reflection  that  it  stands 
surrounded  by  mere  fragments  of  similar  promise.  His  works  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  Califomian  valley,  out  of  which  may  be  dug  solid  lumps  of  price- 
less gold  from  among  materials  useless  or  inappreciable.  He  was  capable  of 
immense  services  to  poetry,  and  his  intentions  were  magnificent,  but  Cole- 
ridge's future  was  a  bad  bank  on  which  to  draw  ;  its  bills  were  perpetually 
dishonoured.  The  conspicuous  features  of  his  poetry  are  its  exquisite  and 
original  melody  of  versification,  whose  very  sound  chains  the  ear  and  soul  ; 
the  harmonious  grouping  and  idealized  colouring  of  its  pictures  ;  statuesque- 
ness  and  purity  of  taste  in  its  living  figures  ;  and  truth,  in  luxuriance  or  in 
simplicity,  in  majesty  or  in  smallness,  in  its  descriptions  of  nature,  fn  sen- 
timent, he  opens  with  charming  artlessness  his  own  bosom  in  sorrow  and  in 
joy.  There  exists  in  general  a  decided  contrast  between  the  simplicity  and 
lucidness  of  Coleridge's  poetical  style  of  expression,  and  the  involved  cloud- 
like  fashion  of  his  prose.  In  his  poetry,  as  already  observed,  we  lament  in- 
completeness of  design  :  "  Christabel"  is  unfinished  ;  the  "  Ancient  Mariner" 
is  huddled  up  with  an  insufficient  moral  ;  but  how  exquisite  in  their  perfect- 
ness  are  the  "  Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc,"1  "  Love,"  the  "  Odes,"  and  many 
lesser  jewels !  He  often  expends  his  genius  on  trifles.  Hisdramatic  pieces,  like 
most  modern  efforts  in  that  department  of  literature,  exhibit  rather  scenery, 
I  oetry,  and  sentiment,  than  character.  The  best  tribute  to  Coleridge's  genius 
consists  in  its  admiration — nay,  imitation — by  the  highest  minds  among  his 
cotemporaries,  Byron  and  Scott,  while  it  is  evident  that  his  phraseology  and 
his  melodystill  murmur  in  the  finest  strains  which  emanate  from  the  present 
age 

TO  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.8 

*  *  *  * 

O  great  bard ! 

yet  tliat  la.-t  >train  dyinj:  awed  tht-  air, 
With  stedlast  rye  1  viewed  tliee  in  the  ehoir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.     The  truly  LTeat 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 

1  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  p;eces  implicated  in  the  accusations  of  plagiarism  n 

mtx-r  litM  ;   '- 

wood,  April  1(14"  ;   Sir  \V.  H.umiinii's  i-.litiiin  of  Drill's  Works,  p.  ),!M.    Tile  chief  defence 
.  nidge  is  seen  in  the  prrf.nv  to  :i  trcent  i  ilition  i,(  the  "  :."  by 

his  neplirw,  the  late  Itev.  II  .  i-lop.  li'it  ,  art   Coleridge. 

-  "  Com|tosed  cm  the  night  after  his  recitation  of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  indivi- 
dual mind." 
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Shed  influence  !    They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  Avith  gradual  fame, 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth  ; 
Of  Truth  profound,  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah  !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  :l 
And,  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe, 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed,  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope  ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  passed  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood- walks  wild, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all, 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave ! 


FROM  "  CHRISTABEL." 
SEVERED  FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanc'd,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliifs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  drearv  sea  now  flows  between  ; — 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been 

1  See  the  notice  of  Wordsworth,  tupra. 
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FROM  "THE  ANCIENT  MARINER." 
AN  EQUATORIAL  CALM. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  follow'd  free  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  ouly  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water,  every  where, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot  :  —  O  Christ  I 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danc'd  at  night  ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white.1 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee  — 
Both  were  mine  1    Life  went  a  maying 

'With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

"NY  hen  1  was  young  1 
When  T  was  young  ?  —  Ah,  woful  when  1 
Ah  !  for  the  dian^r  'twixt  Now  and  Then  ! 


1  Navigators  have  frequently  described  similar  phenomena. 
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This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along : — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  I 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  ;  love  is  flower-like  ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
O  !  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  1 

Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woful  ere, 
Which  tells  me,  youth's  no  longer  here  ! 

0  youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  you  and  I  were  one  5 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ? 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd  : 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe,  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size : 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will, 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  ! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 
When  we  are  old : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave, 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest, 
That  may  not  rudely  be  disraist, 
Yet  hath  outstay'd  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUN-RISE,  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOTJNI. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 
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The  Arve"  and  Arveiron  at  thj-  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  !    Arouud  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thon  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge !     But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gaz'd  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  eutranc'd  in  prayer 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  trausfus'd, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell' d  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstacy  !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  Vale  ! 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  -when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  : 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,1  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  :  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
"Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
"Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  springs? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  !2 
"Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  3-011  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  >ilem;e  came), 
ll'-iv  let  the  billows  stitl'en  and  have  rest? 

that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

1  The  glaciers  assume  in  the  sunshine  all  manner  of  colours. 

1  "  B<-  Arvr.mcl  Arveinm,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont 

Blanc,  five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its  sides." 


HYMN. 
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Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
Aud  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  lovliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?l — 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  you  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  !3 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost !     . 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain- storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 
That  as  1  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  trav'ling  with  dim  eyes  suifus'd  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest  like  a  vapoury  cloud 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  oh,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  thron'd  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.3 


•  "  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers  the  Gentiana  Major  grows  in  immense  numbers, 
with  its  '  flowers  of  loveliest  blue.'  " 


oecompareuwim  ••  L,o\e    (uenevieve),  ana  me  "  Aaaressto  woraswortn    in  menyonm 
Leaves.    The  three  poems  seem  to  exhibit  a  modus  of  the  development  of  his  poetical 
faculty  towards  three  classes  of  objects,  those  of  Nature,  of  Passion,  and  of  Intellect. 
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ROBERT  SOUTIIEY,  LL.  D. 

(1774—184."..) 

INTIMATELY  associated  with  the  names  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  is 
that  of  the  late  laureate,  Robert  Southey,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  latter 
poet  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  Bristol :  though  intended  for 
the  Church,  he  disqualified  himself  for  the  honours  of  Oxford  by  the  adop- 
tion, like  Coleridge,  of  Socinian  opinions.  With  Coleridge  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  1794,  and,  warmly  sympathizing  with  his  political  and  religious 
opinions,  Southey  entered  into  the  pantisocratic  scheme  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  Coleridge's  life.  The  drama,  "  Wat  Tyler,"  and  his  epic,  "  Joan 
of  Arc,"  prove  the  fervour  of  the  young  poet's  enthusiasm  in  the  Jacobin- 
ical notions,  which  he  lived  with  equal  fervency  to  execrate.  The  marriages 
of  himself  and  Coleridge  to  sisters  put  an  end,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to 
the  dream  of  pantisocracy  ;  and,  after  a  residence  for  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
a  short  studentship  of  law  in  London,  and  a  brief  period  of  secretaryship 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  he  settled  ultimately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Greta  near  Keswick.  From  this  period  his  life  was  one 
round  of  incessant  study  and  voluminous  authorship  ;  his  'library  was  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  seems  to 
have  worn  out,  by  over-demand  on  their  activity,  the  material  organs  which 
are  the  mind's  instruments  of  thought :  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  utter  extinction  of  intellect,  and  death,  in  1843,  mercifully  relieved  his 
friends  from  the  painful  spectacle.1  Southey  shipwrecked  his  poetry  on  his 
scholarship  :  he  used  too  much  the  "  spectacles  of  books  ;"  the  gilding  and 
regilding  of  his  eloquence  fatigues  with  its  splendour :  his  greater  poems 
have  no  relief;  the  mouth  of  his  reader's  mind  is  perpetually  crammed  to 
choking  :  his  words  frequently  serve  rather  as  a  splendid  case  for  a  little 
thought,  than  as  a  crystal  lantern  to  transmit  the  intellectual  light  in  the 
tempered  harmony  of  its  outline.  His  eloquence  lies  too  often  in  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  words  merely  :  any  reader  will  be  sensible  of  this  who  compares 
Campbell's  "  Dirge  of  Wallace"  with  Southey's  verses  on  a  similar  subject 
His  characters  have  not  sufficiently  distinctive  features.  In  "  Madoc,"  except 
by  names,  the  hearer  could  not  distinguish  Welshmen  from  Americans  ; 
or,  in  "  Roderic,"  Moors  from  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  Southey's  mind,  his  graceful  skill  in  gorgeous 
ornament,  the  purity  of  his  English  style,  and  his  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  virtuous  in  history  and  humanity,  render  him  a  poet  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  student.  His  aims  were  too  wide,  and  his  gra*p  of  sub- 
ject too  universal  :  his  idea,  for  instance,  of  a  series  of  poems  illustrative  of 
the  superstitions  of  all  nations,  of  which  Thalaba  and  Kehama  are  examples, 
was  evidently,  for  perfection  of  poetic  result,  beyond  the  faculty  of  any 
one  mind.  His  smaller  pieces — as,  "Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,"  "  The 
Holly  Tree,"  &c. — display  all  the  graces  of  simple  and  genuine  poetry. 
Their  popularity  should  have  taught  the  author  a  lesson  in  his  art:  it  is 
only  among  those  whose  attainments  enable  them  to  appreciate  him,  that 
Southey,  so  far  as  regards  the  mass  of  his  poetry,  will  probably  be  a  favourite. 

«  After  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  (Edith),  Southey  married,  in  lOJfl,  Mis*  Caroline 
Bowles,  n  kindred  spirit  in  |xvtry.  Me  left  four  children,  and  a  fortune  of  I..  12. (Kin.  The 
poet's  emitieiire,  inilii  Irv,  and  loyalty  were  rewarded  in  1.SKI  with  the  laureateship.  His 
Jacobinism  and  Sociiiiaiii-in  were,  like  the  similar  principles  of  Coleridge,  thrown 
with  his  youth.  He  uveived  his  doctor 'i  degree  from  Oxford  University  in  1B21.  He 
judiciously  refused  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy. 
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Dr  Southey's  more  important  works  are,  "Thalaba,"a  tale  of  Arabian 
dernonology  ;  "  Matloc,"  an  epic  founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  a  Welsh  prince  ;  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  a  tale  of  Indian 
superstition,  adorned  with  incalculable  gorgeousness  of  imagery  and  learn- 
ing ;  a  multitude  of  ballads,  sonnets,  odes,  &c.  His  prose  works  are  esteemed 
for  beauty  of  style  arid  picturesqueness  of  narrative.  They  consist  of  his- 
tories, biographies,  translations,  &c.  The  copiousness  of  his  mind  seemed 
inexhaustible  ;  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  more  than  he  ever  published. 


THE  HOLLY  TREE. 

Oh  Reader !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly  Tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

•Its  glossy  leaves, 

Order'd  by  an  Intelligence  so  wise, 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 

But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize  ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see, 

Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere ; 
To  those,  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Reserved  and  rude  ; — 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  jrouth  is  apt  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 

Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 
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And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less" bright  than  they  ; 

But,  when  the  bare  and  wint'ry  woods  we  see, 
"What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly  Tree? 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they  ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

FROM  THE  ECLOGUE,  "  THE  ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL." 

This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise  : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door  ; 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate, 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand, 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.     Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world, — donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven, — 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

*  #  *  * 

Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity? 
The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  a>ide 
With  creeping  pace  ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Uprai.-ed  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  be  but  thus?     Arithmetic, 
Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught; 
The  multiplication-table  was  his  (.'reed, 
His  rater-nosier,  anil  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 

ive  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play, 
He,  in  a  dose  and  dusky  counting-house, 
Smoke-dried,  and  sear'd,  and  shrivell'd  up  his  heart 
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So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  train'd  up, 

His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toil'd  and  moil'd, 

Poor  muckworm  !  through  his  three-score  years  and  ten  ; 

And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovell'd  on  him, 

If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 

Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

FROM  "  MADOC"  IN  WALES. — BOOK  V. 
THE  LAND  AND  OCEAN  SCENEKY  OF  AMERICA. 

Thy  summer  woods 

Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  Isle !  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elnry  vales, 
Thy  venerable  oaks !   .    .    .    But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore ! 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame  ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes, 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food  ;  they  edg'd  the  shore,  and  crown'd 
The  far  off  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bare  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth, 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm, 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 

The  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
Sprung  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light,    .    .    took  wing, 
And,  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitterance, 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  ?    Yet  were  these 
To  sight  less  wond'rous  than  the  tribe  who  swam, 
Following,  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye, 
Their  falling  quarry  :    .    .    language  cannot  paint 
Their  splendid  tints  ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades, 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 

Its  wonders  :    .    .    .   from  a  deep  black  heavy  cloud, 
What  shall  I  say  ?    .    .    a  shoot    .    .    a  trunk    .    .    an  arm, 
Came  down  :    .    .   yea  !  like  a  demon's  arm,  it  seized 
The  waters,  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch, 
And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
But  we  sail'd  onward  over  tranquil  seas, 
Wafted  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild, 
That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will, 
And  sense,  and  pleasure.    Not  a  cloud  by  day 
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With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 

By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 

Under  the  moon,    .    .   that  heavenly  moon  !  so  bright, 

That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck, 

Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose ; 

Yea,  till  the  sun  in  his  full  majesty 

Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 


FROM  "  THALABA  THE  DESTROYER." 

BOOK  I.      STANZA  I. 
NIGHT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air  ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 
In  full  orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths : 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

FROM  "THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAMA." 
THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  GANGES. — BOOK  X. 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain  ; 
But  on  the  top  of  Meru  mountain, 
"Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth, 
In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 
Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 
Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 
Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  aud  its  throne  ; 
And  there  the  new-born  river  lies 
Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies, 
As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 
Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resigned 
To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 
It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 
Down  from  the  immeasurable  steep  ; 
From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding, 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes :  heaven  around, 

Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Mcrii's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
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"Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling  spray 

Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there  at  morning 
The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 
With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning  : 
And  duly  the  adoring  moon  at  night 
Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 

And  in  the  watery  air 
Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 


LOVE. — BOOK  X. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell, 
Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 
Earthly,  these  passions  are  of  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  : 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth ; 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  Love  is  there. 


FROM  "  RODERIC,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTHS. 
LANDING  OF  THE  MOORISH  ARMY  IN  SPAIN.1 

A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,2  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoined,    .    .    strong  in  the  youth 
And  heat  of  zeal,  a  dreadful  brotherhood, 
In  whom  all  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose  ; 
While  conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  accurst, 
Drunk,  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 
All  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 

•  Count  Julian,  a  Spanish  noble,  for  an  injury  done  him  by  the  Gothic  king  Roderic. 
invited  the  Moors  of  the  Caliphate  from  Africa  to  avenge  him.  The  Gothic  king  was 
defeated  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres  in  713,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  subjected 
for  about  eight  centuries  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion.  The  last  Moorish  kingdom, 
Grenada,  fell  before  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492.  The  incidents  in 
Southey's  poem  turn  on  the  tradition  that  the  defeated  Roderic  survived  the  engagement. 

2  The  Arab  Mohammedans ;  an  epithet  of  the  Arabians  understood  to  imply  plunderert. 
The  Copts  have  been  alleged  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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Thou,  Calpe,1  sawcst  their  coming:  ancient  Rock 
llt'iiuwm-d,  no  longer  now  shalt  tliou  be  called, 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Kronos,  or  hundred-banded  Briarcus, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules  ;  but  doomed  to  bear 
Tiic  name  of  thy  new  Conqueror,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument* 
Thou  sawest  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There  on  the  beach  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze  : 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array  ; 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrailed 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazoned  scrolls  of  blasphemy.2 


JOHN  LEYDEN,  M.D. 
(1775—1811.) 

LITERATURE  has  seldom  to  mourn  more  truly  over  genius  early  blighted 
by  death  than  in  the  case  of  John  Leyden.  He  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents,  and  born  at  Denholm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. His  powerful  talents,  while  he  was  yet  young,  amassed  a  singular 
amount  of  classical  and  oriental  literature.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
but  suddenly  exchanged  his  profession  for  that  of  medicine,  on  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  East  He  proceeded  to  India,  and  acted 
in  different  capacities  in  various  quarters  of  that  country  for  several  years, 
hiving  up  daily  stores  of  oriental  learning.  He  died  of  fever  during  the 
English  expedition  against  Java  in  1811. 

"  A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Holds  Leyden's  cold  remains." — Scott,  "  Lord  of  the  Isles." 

Leyden 's  principal  poem  is  "  Scenes  of  Infancy  ;''  he  left  also  a  number 
of  ballads,1  sonnets,. &c.,  and  translations  from  various  European  and  oriental 
languages.  Jle  is  an  elegant  and  pleasing  writer. 

1  Calpe  (Oibraltar  Rock)  is  said  to  be  the  same  word,  with  a  guttural  aspiration,  sa 
Abyla  or  Ali/lm  (Cape  Srrr.n,  the  Cartb.  Ite  African  promon- 

tory, which  itself  is  a  1'iuiic  appellative  for  any  hi^h  mountain,  anil  contains  tin1  rout  of 
Alp. — An'li.in  s  l.cnipri'  1.  .  I'lom  Arab.  Itjihct.  a  lull,  and  Tarik,  the.1  name 

of  the  invadin  •   Mo.ui.-h  r.'iiei.-il,  who  l.m.icl  there  in  7ln. — See  Gibbon,   ch.    li.     The 
mythological  t.i'e  .if  the  rending  of  I  he  capes  by  Hercules  oriiyn.ited  the  name  I'illiirs  of 
HITCH!,  s.     Tin'  cUwta    ilo  not  seem   to  contain  any  a  s  •  •<•  .ition^  of  Kronos  or  Hi: 
with  Calpe:  Soutliey  refers  to  the  "  ilistoria  do  Gibraltar,   by  Don  Ignacio  Lopez  de 
Ayala." 

of  the  Koran  were  inscril>ed  on  the  Mohammedan  standards. 

»  His  knowledge  of  ancient  traditions  rendered  him  a  valuable  contributor  to  Scott'* 
Dorder  .\Iin:,tielsy. 


ODE. 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC,  AN  ODE. 
TO  IANTIIE.1 

Again,  sweet  siren,,  breathe  again 
That  deep,  pathetic,  powerful  strain, 

Whose  melting  tones  of  tender  woo 
Fall  soft  as  evening's  summer  dew, 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest, 
Far  in  the  Green  Isle2  of  the  west, 

The  Celtic  warrior's  parted  shade  ; 
Such  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
O'er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep, 

When  shipwrecked  mariners  are  laid. 

Ah  !  sure  as  Hindu  legends  tell,3 
When  music's  tones  the  bosom  swell, 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return  ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  star, 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar, 

Immur'd  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  if,  as  ancient  sages  ween, 
Departed  spirits,  half  unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng, 
'Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roll 
The  deep-ton'd  music  of  the  soul, 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  hear,  I  hear,  wjth  awful  dread, 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  dead  ! 

They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day  : 
Soft  as  the  cadence  of  the  wave, 
That  murmurs  round  the  mermaid's  grave, 

They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 
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Sweet  sounds  !  that  oft  have  sooth'd  to  rest 
The  SOITOWS  of  my  guileless  breast, 

And  charm'd  away  mine  infant  tears  : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

1  Timthe  (Gr.  ion-anthos),  violet  flower. 
z  The  Flathinnis,  or  Celtic  paradise ;  innis  (inch  I  is  island. 

3  "  The  effect  of  music  is  explained  by  the  Hindus  as  recalling  to  our  memory  the  airs 
of  paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre-existence."  Compare  Wordsworth's  Ode,  &e.,  see  p.  37*  • 
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And  thus  the  exil'd  Scotian  maid. 
By  fond  alluring  love  betray 'd 

To  visit  Syria's  date-crown'd  shore, 
In  plaintive  strains  that  sooth'd  despair, 
Did  "  Both  well's  banks  that  bloom  so  fair,"1 

And  scenes  of  early  youth,  deplore. 

Soft  syren  !  -whose  enchanting  strain 
Floats  wildly  round  my  raptur'd  brain, 

I  bid  your  pleasing  haunts  adieu  ! 
Yet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Through  scenes  that  I  no  more  must  view. 

ODE  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view, 

Fair  Star,  to  love  and  lovers  dear ! 
While  trembling  on  the  falling  dew, 

Like  beauty  shining  through  a  tear. 

Or,  hanging  o'er  that  mirror-stream, 
To  mark  that  image  trembling  there, 

Thou  seem'st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam, 
To  see  thy  lovely  face  so  fair. 

Though,  blazing  o'er  the  arch  of  night, 
The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outshine, 

As  far  as  thine  each  starry  light ; — 
Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 

Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  honrs, 

When  twilight  lingers  on  the  plain, 
And  whispers  to  the  closing  flowers 

That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 

Thine  is  the  breeze  that,  murmuring  bland 

As  music,  wafts  the  lover's  sigh, 
And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand 

In  love's  delicious  ecstacy.8 

Fair  Star !  though  I  be  doom'd  to  prove 

That  rapture's  tears  are  mix'd  with  pain, 
Ah,  still  1  feel  'tis  sweet  to  love  ! 
But  sweeter  to  be  luv'd  again. 

1  I.ryden  alludes  to  a  pretty  story,  from  an  old  author,  of  an  English  gentleman  hear- 
ing this  strain  warbled  l>v  a  w«in:in  sitting  ;it  her  door  in  Palestine..  She  was  a  Scottish 
woman,  whose  fortune-  had  male  her  the  wife  of  »  Turkish  officer — See  author's  quot- 
ation from  "  Vcrstegan's  Restitution  of  Deeayeil  Intelligence"  (Antwerp,  1605).— Mor- 
ton's Leyden,  p  44. 

a  Compare  Campbell,  "  When  Venus,"  4c.,  see  p.  428. 
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FROM  "  SCENES  OF  INFANCY."      PART  III. 
SCOTLAND. 

Land  of  my  fathers ! — though  no  mangrove  here 
O'er  thy  blue  streams  her  flexile  branches  rear ; 
Nor  scaly  palm  her  finger'd  scions  shoot ; 
Nor  luscious  guava  wave  her  yellow  fruit ; 
Nor  golden  apples  glimmer  from  the  tree  ; — 
Land  of  dark  heaths  and  mountains,  thou  art  free  ! 

Untainted  yet,  thy  stream,  fair  Teviot !  runs, 
With  unatoned  blood  of  Gambia's  sons  : 
No  drooping  slave,  with  spirit  bow'd  to  toil, 
Grows,  like  the  weed,  self-rooted  to  the  soil, 
Nor  cringing  vassal  on  these  pansied  meads 
Is  bought  and  barter'd,  as  the  flock  he  feeds. 
Free  as  the  lark  that  carols  o'er  his  head, 
At  dawn  the  healthy  ploughman  leaves  his  bed, 
Binds  to  the  yoke  his  sturdy  steers  with  care, 
And,  whistling  loud,  directs  the  mining  share  : 
Free  as  his  lord,  the  peasant  treads  the  plain, 
And  heaps  his  harvest  on  the  groaning  wain  ; 
Proud  of  his  laws,  tenacious  of  his  right, 
And  vain  of  Scotia's  old  unconquer'd  might. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. 
(1777—1844.) 

IT  is  but  the  other  day  since  Campbell  died,  and  the  recent  "  Life"  by 
Dr  Beattie  has  reanimated  the  public  interest  in  the  poet.  Campbell  was 
the  youngest  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  traced  his  descent  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Argyleshire.  Commercial  misfortunes  had  reduced  his 
father  to  comparative  poverty,  but  he  was  able  to  give  his  favourite  and  pro- 
mising son  nn  education  in  Glasgow  university.  Through  the  classes  of  that 
seminary  the  youth  passed  with  great  reputation,  especially  for  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and,  abandoning  his  original  prospect  of  church  preferment,  he  came 
to  Edinburgh  with  some  hazy  intentions  of  studying  law.  Poetical  sym- 
pathies and  want  of  opportunity  fortunately  threw  his  energies  in  another 
direction.  The  publication  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"1  in  1 799,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  popular  poet.  The  emolu- 
ment yielded  by  his  poem  enabled  him  to  travel  in  Germany  -1  he  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  so  nobly  commemorated.  Ultimately 
he  married  his  cousin  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 

1  The  poem  was  suggested   by  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  and  Roger's 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

2  To  the  growing  taste  in  Britain  for  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  that  country,  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  notices  of  Scott  and  Coleridge. 
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oi  London.  His  married  life  was  happy,  but  the  death  of  one  son  and  the 
madness  of  another  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  Campbell's  existence.  He  con- 
tinually struggled  with  narrowness  of  circumstances,  caused  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  his  generosity  to  his  destitute  mother,  sisters,  and  other  relations. 
His  health  was  seldom  vigorous,  while  his  ml  >si*ti.-iice  demanded  the  inces- 
sant exercise  of  his  pen,  chiefly  in  the  task-work  of  compilation.  For  a 
number  of  years  (1830-1881)  he  edited  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  He 
was  frequently  on  the  continent,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1 828  leaving 
the  poet  stripped  of  his  last  domestic  comfort,  sc-emed  to  give  his  wander- 
ing propensities  a  wider  range;  he  visited  Algiers  in  1834.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  thrice  elected  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  his  native  univer- 
sity. During  his  later  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  merited  pension  from 
government,  he  resided  chiefly  in  London,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends.  He  died  in  1844  at  Boulogne,  to  which 
he  ha  I  removed  in  search  of  renovated  health.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Campbell's  poetical  works  consist  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;"  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  an  affecting  tale  of  an  Indian  incursion  on  that  Pennsylva- 
nian  village  during  the  American  war  ;l  "  Theodric,"  a  domestic  Swiss  tale, 
which  has  been  termed  the  purest  in  literature  of  his  pieces.  His  lyrics  are 
among  the  noblest  in  the  language.  He  is  one  of  the  most  correct  and 
finished2  of  modern  writers,  and  a  tasteful  critic.3 

Campbell's  scholarship  was  extensive  ;  he  was  prouder  of  his  Greek  than 
of  his  poetry.  His  industry  was  great,  though  fortune  often  compelled  its 
expenditure  on  objects  beneath  his  genius.  No  man  was  more  earnest  in 
his  sympathy  with  all  that  was  generous  and  noble, — witness  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Poland,4 — nor  more  truly  fulfilled  the  practical  duties  of 
family  affection.  His  failings  every  good  heart  will  forget  in  the  splendour 
of  his  genius,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  personal  character. 


FROM  "  PLEASURES  OF  HOPK." 
HOPE  THE  LAST  BLESSING  THAT  FORSAKES  MAN. 

Primeval  Hope,  the  Aoiiian5  muses  say, 
When  Man  and  Nature  mourn'd  their  tirst  decay  ; 
"When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe, 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below  ; 
"When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampaut  Wai- 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car  ; 

1  ITazlitt  calls  it  n  "  historical  paraphrase  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  '  Ruth.'" 
'-'  Indeed,  1  T  spoiling  his  poetry.  1'kc  ('alliinacluis,  by  excess  of  polish; 

lie  rubi  away  tin-  salient  points. — Sit-in  Beottie  the  difference  between  the  draughts  and 
the  pub'.islied  forms  of  simn-  of  his  lyrics;  in  many  ins!amv>  the  former  are  superior 
to  the  latter.  '•  He  plays  ttie  hypercritic  on  him-elf,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  and  starves  his  ge- 
nius to  death  throu  ipprehenaion  of  a  plethora."  Mi  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in 
the  late  Supplement  t»  Charles  Lamb's  Memoirs,  wiites  of  Campbells  editorship  of  thi> 
New  Monthly,  that  he  "  stopped  the  press  for  a  week  at  a  comma,  and  balanced  eontend- 

M-ts  fur  a  fortnight." 
••i-e  his  ••  SpedmrtU  of  the  British.  Poets." 

*  At  his  funeral,  a  portion  of  e.irth  from  the  grave  of  Kosciusko  at  Cracow  was  thrown 
into  the  poet's  grave  by  a  member  of  the  Polish  Association. 

*  IWBOtttt  p.  191. 


FROM  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 


When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banisli'd  from  the  plain, 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Ileav'n  again  ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  linger'd  still  behind.1 


HOPE'S  EXHORTATION  TO  YOUTHFUL  GENIUS. 

"  Go,  child  of  Ileav'n  !  (thy2  winged  words  proclaim,) 
'Tis  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of  fame  ! 
Lo !  Newton,  priest  of  nature,  shines  afar, 
Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  ev'ry  star ! 
"Wilt  tliou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply, 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-beaming  cj'e  ? 
Yes  !  thou  shalt  mark,  with  magic  art  profound, 
The  speed  of  light,  the  circling  march  of  sound  ; 
With  Franklin3  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heav'n  another  string.* 

"  The  Swedish  sage5  admires,  in  yonder  bowers, 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  flowers ; 
Calls  from  their  woodland  haunts  the  savage  train, 
With  sounding  horn,  and  counts  them  on  the  plain — 
So  once,  at  Heav'ns  command,  the  wand'rers  came 
To  Eden's  shade,  and  heard  their  various  name. 

"  Far  from  the  Avorld,  in  yon  sequester'd  clime, 
Slow  pass  the  sons  of  Wisdom,  more  sublime  ; 
Calm  as  the  fields  of  Heav'n,  his  sapient  eye, 
The  loved  Athenian6  lifts  to  realms  on  high, 
Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page, 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father  Sage : 
'  Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth's  diurnal  span 
The  fire  of  God,  th'  immortal  soul  of  man  ?' 

"Turn,  child  of  Heav'n,  thy  rapture  -lighten1  d  eye, 
To  Wisdom's  walks,  the  sacred  Nine  are  nigh  : 
Hark !  from  bright  spires  that  gild  the  Delphian  height, 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light, 
1'anged  on  their  hill,  Harmonia's  daughters  swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and  shell ; 

1  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  Mythus  of  Pandora's  box  in  Hesiod,  "  Works  and  Days," 
55-Kiy.— See  Keightley's  Mythology,  pp.  264,  265.  2  T/t.v,  viz.  Hope's. 

3  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  who  identified  electricity  with  lightning,  by  expe- 
riments with  a  paper  kite. 

*  Allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  to  Sir  W.  Her- 
srhcl's  discovery  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.— See  note  2,  p.  8H,  and  note  2,  p.  213. 

5  Linnaeus  of  Upsala,  the  author  of  the  "  sexual "  system  of  botany. 

•f  <>/  Wisdom,"  philosophers.  "Athenian,"  S'ocrates,  whose  disciple,  Plato, 
embodies  and  expands  in  his  writings  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Father  Sage."  One  conspi- 
cuous tenet  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.— See  p.  2U4,  supra. 
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Deep  from  his  vaults  the  Loxian  murmurs  flow, 
And  Pytliiu's  awful  organ  peals  below.1 

"  Belov'd  of  Heav'n !  the  smiling  Muse  shall  shed 
Her  moonlight  halo  on  thy  beauteous  head  ; 
Shall  swell  thy  heart  to  rapture  unconfined, 
And  breathe  a  holy  madness  o'er  thy  mind. 
I  see  thec  roam  her  guardian  power  beneath, 
And  talk  with  spirits  on  the  midnight  heath  ; 
Inquire  of  guilty  wand'rers  whence  they  came, 
And  ask  each  blood-stain'd  form  his  earthly  name  ; 
Then  weave  in  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell, 
And  read  the  trembling  world  the  tales  of  hell.2 

"  When  Venus,  throned  in  clouds  of  rosy  hue, 
Flings  from  her  golden  urn  the  vesper  dew,3 
And  bids  fond  man  her  glimmering  noon  employ, 
Sacred  to  love,  and  walks  of  tender  joy  ; 
A  milder  mood  the  goddess  shall  recal, 
And  soft  as  dew  thy  tones  of  music  fall ; 
While  Beauty's  deeply-pictured  smiles  impart 
A  pang  more  dear  than  pleasure  to  the  heart — 
Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian  strain,4 
And  plead  in  Beauty's  ear,  nor  plead  in  vain. 

"  Or  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred  deem, 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mercy's  mellow  stream  ; 
To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile  — 
For  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile ; — 
On  Nature's  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief, 
And  teach  impassiou'd  souls  the  joy  of  grief? 

"  Yes  ;  to  thy  tongue  shall  seraph  words  be  given, 
And  pow'r  on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  Ileav'u  ; 
The  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone, 
That  never  mused  on  sorrow  but  its  own, 
Unlocks  a  generous  store  at  thy  command, 
Like  Ilorcb's  rocks  beneath  the  prophet's  hand. 

1  The  nine  muses  are,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  ( Jupiter)  and  Mnemosyne 
(Memory) ;  the  Attic  legend  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Ilarmonm,  the  bride  of  Cad- 
mus, wild  introduced  the  Alphabet  into  (J recce.  Knrip.  Medea,  IKtO-K't-l — Delphos  in  1'ho 
cU,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  of  the  celebrated 
oracle. — See  note  !>,  p.  2(«i. — l.oxia  an  appellation  of  Apollo, 

from  the  ob-curity  of  his  oracles:  the  I'xthia,  the  priestess  who  uttered  the  oracular 
responses,  received  this  epithet  from  1'iithv,  the  old  name  of  Delphi,  properly  denoting 
the  jinliil  gaseous  exhalation  by  which  she  was  inspired. 

''  I'hese  ten  lines  allude  to  the  young  poet's  cultivation  of  his  gift  in  subjects  derived 
from  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible  in  nature  anil  in  belief. 

3  Love  is  the  turning  point  of  the  interest  of  in  M  p •  iem<  in  modern  times. — Venus, 

the  love-dei'y,  gives  name  to  the  c\cnin.<:  star   (!!••  penis';    the  idea  in   the  text  seems 

t  :hxi  from  the  lines  of  Sappho,  expanded  by  Hante  (1'urgalorio,  canto  viii.  i,  and  imitat- 

iii  that  poet  by  llyron  {Don  Juan,  iii.  1071. — "  I.  of  this  classical  ex - 

•he  moderns  ha\e  made  common  property. 

*  Sappho,  whose  love-tale  is  so  celebrated  in  verse,  was  a  native  of  Lesbos. — See  note  3, 
p.  -Jl'J. 
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The  living  lumber  of  bis  kindred  earth, 
Charm'd  into  soul,  receives  a  second  birth  ; 
Feels  thy  dread  power  another  heart  afford, 
Whose  passion-touch'd  harmonious  strings  accord, 
True  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature's  plan ; 
And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man." 


THE  FINAL  TRIUMPH  OF  HOPE. 

Eternal  Hope  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes1  to  sound  the  inarch  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade. — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd  ; 
When  rapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below  ; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile  ! 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 
L 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand, 

And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

ii. 

Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime  : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. 

in. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

*  See  note  3,  p.  42?. 
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"  Hearts  of  oak !"  our  captains  cried  ;  when  each  gun 

From  its  ad-imantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 


Again !   again !  again ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom 

Then  cease — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail ; 

Or,  iu  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. 


VII. 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  ! 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 
Whilst  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 
And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  stcop, 
Elsinore ! 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died  ; — 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  j1 — 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave  ! 

FROM  "  GERTKUDK  OF  WYOMING." 
THE  DEATH  OF  GERTRUDE. 
TAUT  III.       STANZA  XXIX. 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  Avhik-  1  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

1  "  Captain  Riou,  justly  entitled  the  gallant  and  the  good,  by  Lord  Nelson,  when  be 
»rutc  home  his  despatches." 
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And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — oh  !  think, 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  paiigs — when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 

XXX. 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart ; 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 

Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 

And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 

No !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past. 

XXXI. 

Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth, — 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, — 

If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge  ;  — but  shall  there  then  be  none 

In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 

Yet  seems  it,  even  when  life's  last  pulses  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding  thee ! 


THOMAS  MOORE. 
(1780—        .) 

THOMAS  MOORE,  the  modern  poetical  glory  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  whose  opinions  were  apparently  on  the  ex- 
treme side  of  what  have  been  termed  patriotic  Irish  politics ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  enthusiasm  for  his  country's  elevation  and  true  national  posi- 
tion, is  accordingly  a  feature  conspicuous  in  his  writings. 

No  age  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  present  for  the  absence  of 
literary  jealousy  among  men  of  genius  :  the  wars  of  Dryden  and  Shadwell, 
of  Jonson  and  Marston,  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  are  dead  and  gone,  with 
the  raids  and  forays  of  our  feudal  ancestors.  All  the  great  poets  of  the 
last  fifty  years1  have  formed  a  generous  and  noble  inter-association  of  friend- 
ship, good  offices,  and  good  opinion.  "  It  is  meet  that  noble  minds  keep 

»  Perhaps  no  man  could  number  so  many  distinguished  literary  friends  as  Mr  Rogers. 
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ever  with  their  likes  :"  the  present  and  late  poets  of  England  have  obi •}  i-d 
this  canon  of  their  great  predecessor  with  generous  enthusiasm.  Lockhari's 
biography  of  Scott,  and  Seattle's  of  Campbell,  show  this  feature  most  dis- 
tinctly and  prominently  ;  and  Mr  Moore's  biography,  in  so  far  as  we  know 
it  from  himself,  displays  the  same  lineament 

The  poet  now  reposes  in  a  retreat  in  Wiltshire,  after  a  life  of  great  in- 
dustry, brilliancy,  and  success  in  literature.  Like  some  of  our  elder  "  Fathers 
of  the  Lyre,"1  Mr  Moore  has  seemed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  his  muse  by 
the  publication  of  his  collected  poetical  works.  His  largest  work.  "  Lalla 
Kookh,"  is  constructed  on  the  principle  followed  by  Boccaccio,  and 
exemplified  in  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  Hogg's  "  Queen's 
Wake  ;"  the  narrative  connecting  the  tales  is  in  prose.  These  are  oriental 
stories,  full  of  gorgeous  and  glittering  Eastern  scenery,  wonderful  for  the 
exactness  and  extent  of  the  learning  they  display,  brilliant  in  invention 
and  incident,  and  redolent  with  the  luxury  of  the  climes  in  which  they  are 
cast.  Another  considerable  work,  beautiful,  but  much  less  pure  in  spirit,  is 
"  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  founded2  on  a  common  interpretation  of  Gen. 
vi.  2.  The  poet  translated  Anacreon,  a  kindred  spirit  of  antiquity  :  and  his 
own  little  lyrics,  especially  the  Irish  Melodies,  are  probably  destined  to 
prove  the  most  lastingly  popular  of  his  poetic  efforts.  His  political  squibs 
are  full  of  elegant  and  sparkling  wit.  In  Mr  Moore's  poetry,  the  reader  is 
delighted  with  the  butterfly  sportiveness  of  his  fancy  over  regions  of  per- 
petual sunshine,  or  moved  with  the  tenderness  of  love  and  pity,  or  roused 
with  the  trumpet  voice  of  patriotism  and  liberty  :  but  the  perpetual  glare 
of  splendour  fatigues  ;  and  the  aim  of  his  writings  is  limited  anu  local. 
In  prose,  among  other  works,  Mr  Moore  is  the  author  of  biographies  of 
Sheridan  and  of  Byron,  and  of  the  Eastern  romance,  '•  The  Epicurean." 


FHOM  "  LALLA  ROOKII," 

(PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI.S) 

EGYPTIAN  SCEXERY — THE  PLAGUE. 

Now  among  Afric's  lunar  Mountains, 
Far  to  the  south,  the  Peri  lighted  ; 

And  sleek'd  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods. 
Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 

1  Southey.  Wordsworth,   Montgomery,  Moore,  all  of  late  years  published  collected 
editions  of  their  works. 

2  As  is  also  Myron's  "  Heaven  and  Earth." 

3  I'frit  (A'niriY*).  "those  beautiful  creatures  of  the  air,  who  live  upon  perfumes,  and 
inhabit  "  beneath  the  dark  sea,"  who  lost  heaven  with  Hilis  \Liti-iftr)  and  his  adherent 
r< -',M-\  ^.irits.     The  I'eri  of  the  poem,  sighing  at  therflesti.il  portuN  over  her  !o>: 

is  told  by  the  angel  who  was  keeping  the  ••  <i.iv>  of  Light,"  that  bliss  may  t>< 

by  bringing  "  the  gift  that  i»  mo^t  de.ir  to  Heaven    '  li  over  the  earth  in  her 

search,  and  briii;  ,  the  last  blood-drop  of  a  dying  patriot  on  the  !>..!• 

tiie  last  sigh  of  a  faithful  loier.  »-h  •  .If  with  his  mistress,  pen-In 

plague  in  Egypt  I  and  the  tear  of  a  repentant  sinner:   the  third  gift  obtains  the   1'eri'* 

object.    The  extract  U  taken  from  the  second  errand  of  the  1'eri. 
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Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 
And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's1  smile. 
Thence,  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves, 

Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  kings, 
The  exiled  spirit  sighing  roves  ; 
And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Ilosetta's2  vale — now  loves 

To  watcli  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  Moms'  Lake.3 
'Twas  a  fair  scene — a  land  more  bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  ! 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  saw,  this  night, 

Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  HeavVs  serenest  light ; — 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 

Languidly  their  leaf-crown'd  heads, 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 

Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds  ; — 
Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 

Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake, 
That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 

When  their  beloved  Sun's  awake  ; — 
Those  ruin'd  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream  ; 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lapwing's  cry  is  heard, 
Nought  seen  but  (when  the  shadows,  flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 
Some  purple-wing'd  Sultana4  sitting 

Upon  a  column,  motionless, 
And  glittering  like  an  idol  bird  ! — 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  there,  ev'n  there, 
Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair, 
The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 
From  his  hot  wing  a  deadlier  blast, 
More  mortal  far  than  ever  came 
From  the  red  Desert's  sands  of  flame  ! 
So  quick,  that  every  living  thing, 
Of  human  shape,  touch'd  by  his  wing, 

1  Lxntir  ;  "  the  Monies  Lunae  of  antiquity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  is  supposed 
to  rise  " — Bruce.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Jackson,  "  called  Jibbel  Kumrie,  or  the  white  or 
lunar-coloured  mountains ;  so  a  white  horse  is  called  by  the  Arabians  a  moon-colourec 
horse." — Giant;  the  Nile  is  so  called  by  the  Abvssinians. 

*  Hosetta,  the  Italianized  name  of  Riischid,  the  town  at  the  ancient  Bolbitic  mouth  o( 
the  Nile  Italian  names  are  frequent  in  the  geography  of  the  Levant,  from  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  republics  of  Italy  with  these  countries. 

3  To  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Oasis  of  Kaioum ;  the  lake,  or  the  canal  which  led  to 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  a  king  of  the  same  name. 

"  That  beautiful  bird — the  natural  and  living  ornament  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whiuh,  from  the  statclincss  of  its  port,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy 
of  its  colours,  has  obtained  the  title  of  Sultana  " — Soiiiiini. 

00 
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Like  plants,  where  the  Simoom1  hath  past, 
At  once  falls  black  and  withering  ! 
The  sun  went  down  on  many  a  brow 

Which,  1'ull  of  bloom  and  freshness  then, 
Is  rankling  in  the  pest-house  now, 

And  ne'er  will  feel  that  sun  again. 
And,  oh  !  to  see  the  nnburied  heaps, 
On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  sleeps — 
The  very  vultures  turn  away, 
And  sicken  at  so  foul  a  prey ! 
Only  the  fierce  hyena  stalks 
Through  the  city's  desolate  walks 
At  midnight,  and  his  carnage  plies : — 

Woe  to  the  half-dead  wretch,  who  meets 
The  glaring  of  those  large  blue  eyes, 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  streets  ! 

FROM  "  THE  FIRE  WORSHIPPERS."9 
IIINDA'S  DESPAIR. 

She  now  has  reach'd  that  dismal  spot, 

Where,  some  hours  since,  his  voice's  tono 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills, 
Sweet  as  the  angel  IsranTs,3 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrelsy — 
Yet  now — oh,  now,  he  is  not  nigh. — 

"  Hafed  !  my  Ilafed  !— if  it  be 
Thy  will,  thy  doom  this  night  to  die, 

Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee, 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name, 
Till  the  last  life-breath  leave  this  frame. 
Oh !  let  our  lips,  our  cheeks  be  laid 
But  near  each  other  while  they  fade  ; 
Let  us  but  mix  our  parting  breaths, 
And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths  ! 
You,  too,  who  hurry  me  away 
So  cruelly,  one  moment  stay — 

Oh  !  stay — one  moment  is  not  much — 
He  vet  inav  mine. — for  him  1  pray — 
Haled  !  dear  Ilafed  !"4— all  the  way 

1  The  poison  wind  of  the  desert,  taking  its  colour  from  the  sand  which  it  raises  in  it* 
course. 

2  "  The  Ghcbers  (a  word  said  l>y  cihbon  to  cive  origin  to  the  Turkish  term  Glumir,  an 
infidel),  the  Persians  of  the  old  religion,"  who,  on   the  irruption  of  the   Arab  s.:. 

to  conquer  their  country  ami  extinguish  their  faith,  either  resisted  or  fled  into  1 
countries.     Their  dcsccnd-ints,  un.ler  the  title  of  I'.irstvs,  are  numerous  in  the  mulh-west 
of  I  mil. i. 

3  "  The  angel,  who  has  the  most  melodious  voice  of  all  Cod's  creatures." — Sale. 

*  In  Mr  Mmirc's  love  pictures,  beautifully  as  they  ale  adapted  to  the  phases  of  the 
nassiiin  in  the  cli  nes  where  the  scene  is  placed,  we  miss  the  higher  and  nobler  attribute* 
with  which  the  emotion  is  invented  in  the  wiitings  of  many  of  his  cotumpoiaries. 
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In  wild  lamentings,  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  stone,  she  shrick'd  his  name 
To  the  dark  woods — no  Hafed  came  : — 
No — hapless  pair — you've  look'd  your  last : — 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken  then : 
The  dream  is  o'er — your  doom  is  cast — 

You'll  never  meet  on  earth  again  I 


DIRGE  OF  niNDA. 

Farewell — farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter! 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea)  ; 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

Oh  !  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came, 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south1  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing, 
And  hush'd  all  its  music,  and  wither'd  its  frame  1 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea-star2  to  light  up  her  tomb. 


Nor  shall  Iran,3  beloved  of  her  Hero  !  forget  thee — 
Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they  start, 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  Hero  she'll  set  thee, 
Embalm'd  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  every  thing  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep  ; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock,  and  each  gem  of  the  billow, 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept  ;4 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed  chamber 
We,  Peris  of  ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling, 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head  ; 

1  "  This  wind  (the  Samoor)  so  softens  the  strings  of  lutes,  that  they  can  never  be  tuned 
while  it  lasts." — Stephen's  Persia. 

2  "  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  te  a  fish  which  the  English 
call  st?i-fish.     It  is  circular,  and  at  night  very  luminous,  resembling  the  full  moon  sur- 
rounded by  rays." — Mirza-Abu-Taleb.    The  gulf  yields  a  prolific  pearl  fishery. 

3  The  native  appellation  of  Persia. 

4  "  Some  naturalists  have  imagined  that  amber  is  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds." — 
See  Trevoux,  Chambers. 
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seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian1  are  sparkling, 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell  —  farewell  —  until  pity's  sweet  fountain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave,2 

They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that  mountain, 
They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 
(1784—1842.) 

This  poet,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  of  comparatively 
humble  parentage  in  Dumfries-shire.  He  began  life  as  a  stone  mason  ;  but 
his  early  literary  ability  was  such  that,  being  introduced  to  Cromek,  the 
editor  of  "  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,"  and  undertaking  to 
procure  contributions  to  that  work,  he  sent  to  the  editor,  as  genuine  remains, 
compositions  of  his  own.  These  form  the  bulk  of  Cromek's  collection. 
The  cheat  was  long  unsuspected  ;  but  the  suspicious  sagacity  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  and  others,  especially  Professor  Wilson  (see  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, Dec-  1819),  ultimately  demonstrated  the  imposition,  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  real  author. 

Mr  Cunningham  repaired  in  1810  to  London,  and,  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment of  trust  in  the  sculptor  Chantrey's  studio,  he  settled  himself  here  for 
life.  In  this  congenial  position  of  comfort  and  independence,  he  possessed 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  his  active  pen,  and  for  intercourse 
with  men  of  kindred  genius.  His  warm  heart,  his  honest,  upright,  and  in- 
dependent character,  attracted  the  affectionate  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  He  died  in  London  in  1842. 

His  larger  works  are,  the  "  Maid  of  Elvar,"  a  species  of  epic  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  illustrative  of  Dumfries-shire  in  days  of  yore  ;  and  "  Sir  Marmaduke 
Maxwell,"  a  wild  tumultuous  collection  of  Border  superstitions.  Hia  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  on  his  smaller  pieces,  which  are  airy,  natural,  and  in- 
tensely Scotch  ;  vigorous  and  even  splendid  in  their  higher  moods,  affectingly 
pathetic  in  their  softer  strains.  His  novels,  "  Paul  Jones,"  &c.,  are  full  of 
glittering  description,  and  exaggerated  and  unnatural  character. 


THE  SUN  RISES  BRIGHT  IN  FRANCE.3 

The  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  fair  sets  he  ; 
Hut  he  has  tint  the,  blythc  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  count  roe. 

1  "  The  bay  of  Kioselarke,  which  is  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Bay,  the  sand  whereof 
shines  as  fire." — Stray. 
*  Comp.  Collins,  Dirge  on  Thomson — 

"  And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead." 

•«•  The  explanatory  notes  to  the  extracts  from  Moore  are  chiefly  the  author's. 
1  "  •  The  Sun  rises  bright  in  I  ><-et  o'd  thine,  very  popular  both  in  Scotland 

and  Enpland.      I  £ot  some  stanzas  from  Surlevs  of  Mainsforth  :  but  those  printed  are 
from  Cromek.    It  is  uncertain  to  what  period  the  song  refers."— Hogg,  Jac.  Hel.,  ii.  356. 
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O  it's  nae  my  ain  ruin 

That  saddens  aye  my  e'e, 
But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  ahiu', 

Wi'  sweet  bairiiies  three. 

My  lanely  hearth  bum'd  bonnie, 

An'  smiled  my  ain  Marie  ; 
I've  left  a'  my  heart  behin' 

In  my  ain  countree. 

The  bud  comes  back  to  summer, 

And  the  blossom  to  the  bee  ; 
But  I'll  win  back — O  never, 

To  my  ain  countree. 

O  I  am  leal  to  high  Heaven, 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  be, 
An'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon 

Frae  my  ain  countree  1 

A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA.1 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lea. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  1 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry  ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  •; 
But  hark,  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

1  I  look  upon  the  alteration  of  "  It's  hame  and  it's  hame,"  and  "  A  wet  sheet  and 
Bowing  sea,"  as  among  the  best  songs  going.— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Diary,  14th  Nov.  1826. 
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HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 
(1785—1806.) 

OF  II.  K.  White,  it  may  be  indeed  said  in  Byron's  beautiful  words — 

"  No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 

Ever  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 
In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine." 

He  was  born  in  Nottingham  :  like  Akenside,  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  ; 
{ind,  after  attempting  his  father's  trade,  and  that  of  stocking  weaving,  his 
taste  and  ambition  led  him  to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous  situa- 
tion, by  entering  an  attorney's  office.  His  verses  attracted  the  notice  of 
generous  patrons,  particularly  Mr  Southey.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
published  a  volume  of  poetry,  the  profits  of  which  \vere  to  supply  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  great  ambition,  an  education  at  Cambridge,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  functions.  He  was  rapidly  acquiring 
distinction,  when  the  severity  of  his  studies  terminated  his  life.  Amidst 
the  savage  satire  of  the  "  English  Bards,"  &c.,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Byron 
writing  thus — 

"Unhappy  White,  when  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  «on. 

»  *  •  » 

Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  dart  that  quivered  to  his  heart." 

Kirke  White's  life  and  death  were  alike  beautiful :  his  poetry  of  course  is 
that  of  promise,  but  that  promise  is  very  rich.  It  "abounds,"  says  Byron, 
"in  such  beauties,  as  must  impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that 
so  short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even 
the  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  assume."  His  poems  are,  "  Clifton 
Grove,'1  a  descriptive  piece  founded  on  the  manner  of  Denham,  Pope,  and 
Goldsmith  ;  an  imperfect  epic,  "  The  Christiad,"  and  a  considerable  number 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  odes,  ballads,  &c. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  ! 
Whose  modest  I'linn,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  Avlicn  young  Spring  first  qnestion'd  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Tliee  on  tins  hank  lie  throw 

To  mark  his  victory. 


In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storma 
Of  chill  adversity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

CONCLUDING  STANZAS  OF  "  THE  CIIRISTIAD." 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme, 

With  self-rewarding  toil,  thus  far  have  sung 
Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 

The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 

And  now  my  spirit's  faint,  and  I  have  hung 
The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour, 

On  the  dark  cypress  !  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 
Or  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Jtidali  sleep  again  ? 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  ? 
Oh !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ! 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free. 


LORD  BYRON. 
(1788— 1824). 

ON  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  the 
genius  of  Lord  Byron.  Differing  from  every  preceding  type  in  English 
literature,  he  came  to  found  a  new  school,  and  to  suggest  new  standards  of 
taste.  The  epics  of  Southey,  the  ballads  of  Wordsworth,  the  odes  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  Gothic  lays  of  Scott,  were  paled  before  the  terrible  beauty  of 
the  new  meteor  that  dazzled  all  eyes.  No  sooner  did  Byron's  great  poem 
begin  its  advent,  than  all  Britain  was  at  his  feet.  The  idolatry  was  perpe- 
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tuated,  not  only  by  the  successive  appearances  of  his  varied  works,  but  by 
the  mystery  of  his  life  and  his  misfortunes. 

The  poet  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  His  father  was  Captain  John 
Byron,  nephew  to  the  existing  head  of  the  family  ;  his  mother  was  Miss 
Gordon  of  Gight,  an  Aberdeenshire  heiress,  whom  Captain  Byron  had  mar- 
ried purely  for  her  fortune.  Mrs  Byron  was  a  woman  of  violent  and  ca- 
pricious passions,  with  an  infatuated  and  ill-regulated  attachment  to  her 
husband,  who  soon  ruined  her  fortune,  and  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of 
retiring  with  her  infant  son  to  Aberdeen,  on  a  small  annuity,  which  her 
profligate  husband  farther  narrowed  by  his  exactions.  When  there  remained 
no  more  to  extort  from  his  wife,  he  finally  left  her,  and  died  on  the  continent. 
The  young  George  received  the  usual  education  which  a  Scottish  city  can 
furnish.  As  a  child,  he  was  bold  and  wayward,  but  ardently  affectionate. 
His  great  personal  beauty  was  marred  by  the  deformity  in  his  right  foot 
that  caused  his  lameness  through  life  :  allusions  to  this,  in  which  his  inju- 
dicious mother  indulged  herself  in  her  stormy  moods,1  would  throw  him 
into  ecstacies  of  anger.  By.  the  death  of  his  eccentric  grand-uncle9  in 
1798,  George,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  the  development  of  his  future 
character,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  and  estates  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  His  proud  mother  immediately  removed  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
family  seat  in  Nottinghamshire.3  During  his  residence  in  Dr  Glennie's 
institution  at  Dulwich,  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  his  foot  as  to 
education,  his  guardian  Lord  Carlisle  and  the  doctor  were  tormented  by  the 
perpetual  interference  of  his  mother.4  He  afterwards  went  to  Harrow,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge.  At  school  and  at  the  university  he  was  the  plague  of 
his  instructors,  by  his  utter  neglect  of  discipline  and  of  study,  at  least  of 
that  which  discipline  prescribes.5  From  his  childhood  he  was  a  voracious 
reader.  Before  his  eighth  year  he  had  perused,  under  the  care  of  his  religious 
nurse,  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  and  the  catalogue  in  Moore's  Life  (vol.  i. 
p.  95,  4to  Ed.),  of  the  books  he  had  read  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  presents 
an  amazing  amount  of  industry,  and  accounts  for  the  facile  mastery  he  held 
over  the  English  language.  The  Cambridge  vacations  he  spent  partly  near 
Newstead,  which  had  been  let,  and  chiefly,  in  different  places,  with  his  mo- 
ther, whose  alternate  fits  of  affection  and  violence,  which  her  son  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  provoking,  must  have  deeply  exasperated  the  worse  parts 
of  his  character.  He  often  narrowly  escaped  the  poker  and  the  tongs  ;  on 
one  occasion,  after  a  violent  quarrel,  mother  and  son  went  each  secretly 
to  a  chemist's  shop  to  ascertain  if  the  other  had  been  to  purchase  poison. 
His  attachment  to  his  beautiful  cousin,  Mary  Chaworth,  a  little  before 
this  period,  shed  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  poet's  existence."  TIad  this 
attachment  proved  fortunate,  his  destiny  might  have  been  very  different  ; 
but  the  capricious  beauty  slighted  the  almost  worshipping  affection  of  the 

1  He  alludes  to  these  scenes  in  the  "  Deformed  Transformed  :" — 

"  lifrlhii.  Out,  hunchback  ! 
Arnold.  I  was  born  so,  mother  !" 

2  For  the  singular  character  of  this  Lord  Byron,  see  Mooir's  Life,  vol.  i. 

3  The  poet  more  than  once  records   his  an"ectionate  recollections  of  his  early  life  in 
Scotland;  for  instance,  in  "  l.ochnagar,"  and  the  verses  on  '•  Auld  Lang  Syne"  in  Don 
Juan. 

4  During  one  of  his  noisy  altercations  with  her,  Dr  Glennie  had  the  pain  of  hearing 
one  of  Byron's  eonipanions  remark  to  him,  "Byron,  your  mother  is  a  fool,"  to  which 
he  gloomily  replied,  "1  know  it.1' 

*  Another  feature  of  his  school  and  university  life  was  the  almost  feminine  ardour  of 
his  friendships  :  Moore,  indeed,  remarks  many  feminine  peculiarities  in  the  fitful  features 
of  Byron's  mind,  his  violent  likings  and  dislikes,  ca;>iicious  Millenness.  and  sudden  pas- 
sions' of  tears.  He  shared  with  more  than  one  of  our  great  poets  a  profound  detestation 
of  the  Kiif;li*h  sy*U'tn  of  public  education. 

6  Miss  C.'b  father  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  by  Byron's  grand-uncle. 
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"  lame  boy."1  Fate  and  his  own  uncontrolled  passions  were  against  the  un- 
happy poet  ;  libertinism  was  commencing  its  corruption,  scepticism  was  un- 
hinging the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature :  an  unquiet  home,  and  a  rejected  love  on  the  threshold  of  youth, 
are  not  things  calculated  to  clothe  the  world  with  attractive  hues  in  the  eyes 
of  any  one,  and  much  less  in  those  of  a  haughty  and  unquiet  spirit  like 
Byron's.  His  earliest  publication  (1807),  the  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  called 
forth  the  merciless  and  somewhat  coarse  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(January  1808),  which  subsequently  elicited  the  first  specimen  of  the  noble 
poet's  real  powers,  in  the  satire  "  English  Bards,"  &c.  Restless  and  misan- 
thropic, satiated  with  the  dissolute  gaieties  of  London,  embarrassed,  besides, 
in  circumstances  (for,  independently  of  his  own  extravagance,  his  grand-uncle 
had  done  what  he  could  to  dilapidate  his  successor's  heritage),  Byron  in 
1809  resolved  to  travel.  He  visited,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr  Hob- 
house,  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  returned  in  1811  to 
receive  his  mother's  last  sigh.  The  next  three  years  were  signalized  by  the 
appearance  in  rapid  succession  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
"  The  Giaour,"  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  The  Corsair,"2  and  "  Lara."  His 
reputation  was  now  at  its  height  ;  he  was  the  idol  of  English  society.  This 
blaze  of  fame  conferred  no  happiness  ;  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  with 
a  home  without  a  tie  of  affection,  he  determined  to  marry.  The  lady  he 
selected  for  his  bride  was  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,3 
a  Northumberland  baronet.  This  marriage  was  peculiarly  unfortunate :  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,4  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
her  relatives,  refused  to  return,  the  alleged  cause  being  a  conviction  of  Lord 
Byron's  insanity.  When  the  desertion  took  place,  the  poet's  affairs  were  in 
ruins  ;  repeated  executions  had  happened  in  his  house.  Whatever  or  wher- 
ever may  have  been  the  fault,  his  nature  was  rent  by  the  deepest  grief  and 
anger.5  England  was  no  longer  the  place  for  his  desolate  spirit,  and  he 
again  sought  refuge  for  his  misery  in  foreign  travel  (1816).  Bearing  the 
outward  mask  of  pride,  indifference,  and  gaiety,  he  traversed  Belgium, 
Switzerland  (where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley),  and  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  at  Venice.  His 
time  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  a  series  of  heartless  libertine  intriguea 
and  dissipation,  intermixed  with  literary  labour.  But  a  better  sphere  was 
opening  up  for  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  The  Greek  insurrection  had 
commenced  in  1821,  and  had  roused  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe.  Ar- 
dently interested  in  the  cause  of  a  country  whose  shores  have  been  a  second 
time  rendered  classic  by  his  muse,  he  generously  determined  to  devote  himself 
and  his  fortune  to  her  liberties.  He  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  ;  but,  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  past  life,  by  a  career  worthy  of  his  great  qualities,  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  fever,  caught  in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  and  died  at  Missolonghi 

1  With  what  depth  of  feeling  he  lamented  this  result  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Dream," 
and  in  the  verses  beginning,  ••  Well,  thou  art  happy,"  &c. 


sities  soon  induced  him  to  abandon,  l  ne  sums  ne  received  tor  nis  poems  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr  Murray  his  publisher,  to  upwards  of  L. 15,0(10. 

3  The  family  "  changed  their  name  to  Noel,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Lord  Went- 
worth.  and  in  compliment  to  the  property  bequeathed  by  him.'1 — Moore. 

4  Ada,  now  Countess  of  Lovelace. 

"  s  See  the  expression  of  his  feeling  in  the  verses  "  Fare  thee  well,"  &c. ,  and  in  the 
"  Sketch,"  a  waste  of  indignation  on  a  thing  unworthy  of  his  anger.  The  poet  himself 
always  professed  ignorance  of  any  real  cause  of  the  separation. 
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in  1824,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  death  was  mourned  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  national  calamity.1 

The  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  that  in  general  constitute  poetical 
genius  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  when  unregulated  by  right  moral 
or  intellectual  principle.  Byron's  nervous  temperament  was  so  tremblingly 
sensitive,  that  the  slightest  touch  vibrated  through  his  passions.  His  best 
affections  were  the  source  of  misery  ;  he  seemed  to  fling  them  from  him 
in  angei  and  disdain.  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  his  gratitude  that,  if 
ungifted  with  the  majestic  genius  of  his  friend,  he  was  yet  uncursed  with 
the  mental  evils  that  were  its  dark  concomitants.  Byron  was  inspired,  to 
use  the  language  of  Goethe,  "  by  the  genius  of  pain  :"  his  spirit,  not  puri- 
fied, was  indurated  to  superhuman  vigour  in  the  furnace  of  his  self-caused 
sorrows.  His  fete  was  that  of  the  Eastern  insect,  impaled,  that  its  tortures 
may  fling  forth  more  vivid  flashes  of  its  nervous  and  living  light.  And 
yet,  it  might  be  asked,  was  this  alleged  anguish  really  endured  ?  Is  it  really 
true  that  '•  all  was  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray  be- 
neath ?"  Did  "  the  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear  "  actually  "  mock  " 
an  under-lurking  woe  "  like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre  ?"  Since  Mr  Moore's 
biography  has  withdrawn  the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  Lord  Byron  de- 
lighted to  shroud  himself — since  the  disclosure  of  the  heartless  career  of 
his  Italian  life, — much  of  the  romantic  interest  that  invested  the  poet  must 
have  disappeared.  The  series  of  his  letters,  and  his  diary,  exhibit  anything 
but  a  mind  tortured  amidst  the  storms  of  an  unhappy  idiosyncrasy.  His 
contempt  of  mankind  ends  in  a  restless  nervousness  respecting  the  world's 
opinions,  and  an  almost  mean  desire  of  popularity  ;  his  reckless  generosity 
in  a  little  passion  for  accumulation.2  Byron's  biographical  character  is 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  that  woidd-be  internal  one  which  he  leaves 
us  to  infer  from  his  writings.  His  very  scepticism  wants  principle  ;  he 
presumes  to  doubt  or  disbelieve,  yet  will  not  examine  ;3  to  judge,  yet  will 
not  weigh  evidence.  In  summing  up  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
evolution  of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  they  may  nearly  all  be  enumerated  thus: — 
an  extremely  irregular  education  ;  the  injudicious  moral  management  of  a 
parent  utterly  incapable  of  directing  aright  even  a  common  mind  ;  a  sel- 
fishness and  obstinacy  of  purpose  existing  singularly  in  a  soul  theoretically 
alive  to  every  generous  and  noble  impulse  ;*  passions  and  emotions,  good 
and  evil,  as  excitable  and  capricious  in  their  wayward  variation  as  the  ocean 
waters  ;  an  intellect  of  great  power,  but  of  power  exhibited  remarkably  only 
when  electrified  by  the  touch  of  imagination,  and  a  consequent  false  philo- 
sophy of  men  and  things. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  mind  are  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  The 
reader  never  l>>- -s  Mu'ht  of  the  poet  even  in  his  dramas.  In  all  bis  large 
poems,  both  men  and  women  are  pictures  of  himself.  This  has  been  alleged 
as  the  chief  cause  of  his  failure  in  dramatic  writing.  But  no  poet  ever 
produced  a  series  of  pieces  which  the  reader  peruses  with  an  interest  so 
powerful  and  thrilling.  Mystery,  pride,  sternness,  stoicism,  generosity,  fear- 
lessness, tenderness,  are  the  elements  out  of  which  he  moulds  his  characters. 
They  are  associated  with  scenes  of  Alpine  desolation,  or  of  oriental  luxury 


1  Hi*  body  was  brought  to  England,  and.  on  account  of  his  life  and  opinions,  was  re- 
fused admission  In  Westminster    \bbev  by  (he  church  authorities:  he  reposes  with  hit 

'M  the  churi'h  of  the  village  of  Hiirkn.il  I.  near  >< 
-  Hi*  for: inn-,  however,  wa»  nobly  devotiil  ultimately  to  Ureece. 

3  He  ha-  recorded  hi»  early  dislike  of  the  New  Testament.     He  appears  to  have  been 
highly  capable  of  mete  emotional  devotion. 

«  lie  lias  quoted  of  himself  Ovid's  "  VMeo  meliora  proboque 

IJeteriora  sequor." — Met.  vii.  20. 
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and  beauty :  tl leir  adventures  and  situations  are  singularly  wild  and  romantic. 
Their  sentiments  are  expressed  in  language,  energetic  often  as  thunder  in  its 
strength,  or  soft  and  musical  as  the  Delphian  lute  in  its  mournful  or  playful 
melody. 

A  principle  of  vivid  contrast  runs  through  all  Byron's  poetry,  and  is 
one  great  source  of  the  hold  with  which  his  writings  grasp  our  interest  It 
not  only  pervades  the  general  structure  of  the  pieces,  but  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  power  of  many  of  his  individual  pictures  turns.  He  is  fond  of 
delineating  eloquently  and  brightly  glory,  ambition,  affection,  prosperity,  all 
that  forms  the  fairest  colouring  in  the  hues  of  human  destiny,  only  to 
startle  the  soul  rudely  with  the  dark  exhibition  of  their  opposites,  ruin, 
disappointment,  hpte,  death  ;  an  expression  of  solemn  or  affecting  emotion 
he  sometimes  turns  off  with  a  sneer  or  a  jest. 

The  use  of  this  antithetic  principle  as  a  means  of  producing  effect  and 
interest  cannot  perhaps  be  defended  by  the  rules  of  right  criticism  ;  not  at 
least  when  employed  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
Byron  wields  it.  It  becomes  theatrical  ;  and  resembles  that  trick  of  art 
in  painting  which,  by  throwing  a  figure  beyond  the  linear  boundary  of  the 
picture,  attempts  to  produce  a  deceptive  relief.  In  like  manner,  in  Byron's 
compositions,  the  taste  is  apt  to  mistake  an  antithesis  for  truth  of  poetical 
conception,  and  vigour  of  poetical  expression. 

The  plan  of"  Childe1  Harold"  is  an  anomaly  in  poetical  science,  but  the 
effect  is  magnificent — a  panoramic  view  of  the  scenes,  persons,  and  events 
which  form  the  beacon-towers  on  the  ocean  of  time.  Few  poems  contain  an 
assemblage  of  objects  so  grand  and  attractive  in  interest  as  the  pictures  in 
Childe  Harold.  In  the  succession  of  the  contemplations  which  it  presents, 
the  want  of  a  regularly-constructed  fable  is  not  felt.  The  poet  was  right 
to  fling  away  the  fetters  with  which  his  own  egotism  had  at  first  invested 
the  plan.  On  this  composition  he  evidently  embarked  his  whole  mind  and 
heart ;  his  dark  spirit  overshadows  every  scene  with  its  wings. 

The  works  of  Byron  which  we  have  not  mentioned  are  the  "  Siege  of 
Corinth,"  "  Mazeppa,"  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  Translations,  "  Hebrew 
Melodies,"  &c. :  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Beppo,"  &c.,  exemplify  his  genius  in  its 
lighter  and  sarcastic  moods,  and  display  a  miraculous  power  of  moulding 
the  English  language.  .  His  dramas  are,  "Manfred,"  "  Faliero,"  "  The  Fos- 
cari,"  "  Sardanapalus,"  "  Werner,"  &c. 
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There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay  ; 
Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which  fades  so 

fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few,  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness, 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess  : 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never  stretch  again. 

1  Childe  is  an  old  word  applied  to  knights ;  the  archaism  is  intended  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  antique  aspect  which  the  poet  at  first  pro- 
jected giving  to  the  language. 
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Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself  comes  dov/n  ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  own  ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  distract  the 

breast, 
Through  midnight  hours,  that  yield  no  more  their  former  hope  of 

rest ; 

'Tis  but  as  ivy -leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret  wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray  beneath. 

Oh,  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been, — 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanish'd  scene  : 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though  they  be, 
So,  mid'st  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would  flow  to  me. 

FROM  "  THE  GIAOUR." 
GREECE. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers), 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now  ; 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy1 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon; 
Yes,  but  for  these  ami  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  !2 

1  "  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  when-, 

To  lie  in  colil  olwtruetiou." — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  So.  2. 

2  "  The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd."— "  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  wli.it  is  here  attempted  in  description,  but  those  who 
have  will  prohably  retain  a  painful  leineiubratiee  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  feature-  of  the  dead,  a  few  hour's,    and  but'for  a  few  hours, 
after  'the  spirit  is  not  there.'     It   i-  to  lie  mnarki-d,  in  ca-es  of  violent  death  by  gun- 
shot wounds,  that  thecxpnMloB  is  alv.avs  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural  . 

of  the  siitlrier  -  rh.uacter  ;  htitindcith  I'm. t:  a  stab  the  countenance  presems  its  traits 
of  feeling  or  ferocity.  HIH!  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  la.-t." — Author's  nute.  See  Catiline'l 
death.  111  Sal  lust. 
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Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 

Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty,  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-cave, 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires, 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  I1 
While  Kings,  in  dusky  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid,2 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 

1  Bear  and  attest  are  instances  of  imperatives  in  the  3d  pert,  ting.,  formed  as  in  the 
2d  pers.,  by  the  inversion  of  the  nominative  :  "  Now,  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young 
Lochinvar"  (Scott's  Marmion),  furnishes  an  instance  cf  the  same  form  in  the  1st  pers. 
jilur.     Examples  will  be  found  in  English  poetry  of  all  the  persons  except  the  1st  pers. 
sing.      The  nominative  inverted  expresses,  1.  Interrogation;  2.  Wish;  3.  Contingency 
or  supposition;  4.  Impcrison,  invitation,  or  request.     The  inversion  is  sometimes  a  mere 
figurative  ornament. — The  simile  in  the  text  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  English  poetry. 

2  Alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  connecting  the  Egyptian  pyramids  with  the  names  of 
their  alleged  builders. 
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Hath  swept  tlic  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  laud  ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace  ; 
Enough' — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

FROM  "  THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS." 

CANTO  II.      STANZA  XXII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SELIM.1 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel, 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stern  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving  : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

Dauntless  he  stood — "  'Tis  come— soon  past — 

One  kiss,  Zuleika — 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band,  not  far  from  shore, 

May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash  ; 

Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash  : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  tlic  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye! — 

''  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 

Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die  ; 

That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 

Then  forth,  my  father's  scimitar, 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  ! 

Farewell,  Zuleika  ! — Sweet !  retire  : 
Yet  stay  within— here  linger  safe, 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 

Stir  not — le.-t  even  to  thee  perchance 

Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fcar'st  thou  for  him  V — may  I  expire, 

If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  ! 

No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour'tl ; 

i  During  In-  interview  with   Zuleika  be  is  surprised  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Pacha 
Ciaflir,  her  lather. 
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No — though  again  he  call  me  coward  ! 

But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 

No — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel !" 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand  : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk  : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes  ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 

Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave  ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray  ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied,  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land  ! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water.1 

FROM  "  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE." 
CANTO  I.      STANZA  XXXVIII. 
WORTH  OF  WARLIKE  FAME. 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ? — the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc,2 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo  !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet.3 


1  This  passage  forms  a  fine  instance  of  the  figure  Vision : 
Scott,  p.  3!Xi,  "  High  sight,"  &.C. 

2  The  hot  unwholesome  wind  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Africa. 
'  This  personification  has  been  very  frequently  admired. 
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By  Heaven  !  it  is  a  splendid  siglit  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixed  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
"What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  : 
Three  gaudy  standards  float  the  pale  blue  skies  ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain.  Albion,  Victory  ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  iu  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honoured  fools ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway. 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ?' 


STANZA  XXI.      THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather' d  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and,  when 
Music  anise  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  innk'd  |..ve  to  eyes  which  snake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  !- 

1  Tliis  passage  has  been  contrasted  v  ith  Scott's  description  of  the  landing  of  the  British 
army  in  Portugal,  ?s  exemplifying  the  dilVerenl  views  which  the  two  p<>ets  take  of  the 
tame  <>!>;•  'ii  of  Pun  Kodeiic. 

'-'  The  interruption  of  the  ball  by  the  -omul  of  the  cannon  is  a  poetical  license.  On  "  the 

evening  of  the  I /ith"  (June  IH1.V,  Wellington.  h.i\  ing  received  intelligence  of  the  advance 

of  the  French,  and  ord>  red  the  concentration  of  troops  on  i^uatre  !>'  and  went 

to  a  ball  at  the  Uuche— of  Richmond'-,  when'  his  manner  was  so  undisturbed,  that  no 

•••. ered  that  any  intelligence  of  importance  had  arrived;  many  brave  men  were 

festivity,  and  surroimdid  by  the  .smiles  of  beauty, 

who  were,  ere  long,  locked  in  the  arms  of  death."— Alison,  ch.  xciii.  Ed.  1818. 
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Bid  ye  not  hear  it  ? — no  ;  't\vas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
Oil  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconh'ned  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Ann  !  arm  I  it  is— it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's1  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smil'd  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and  foremost,  fighting,  fell. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour  ago, 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings  ;  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war : 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe!   They  come! 
they  come  !"2 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Camerons'  Gathering"  rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,3  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard  ;  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes  : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

1  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  leader  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  invasion 
of  France  in  1792,  who  died  of  his  wounds,  and  of  grief,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The 
young  duke  was  slain  at  Quatre  Bras,  June  Mi. — See  Alison's  Europe,  or  Scott's  Napoleon. 

;  These  two  stanzas  form  a  fine  instance  of  Byron's  power  in  antithesis. 

3  The  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron.  The  Highland  regiments  distinguished  themselves 
conspicuously  in  the  battle.— Albyn,  the  Gaelic  name  of  Scotland. 

Pp 
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Savage  and  shrill !     But,  with  the  breath  that  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
"U'itli  the  tierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  ! 

And  Ardennes1  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 
Which,  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon — beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve — in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight — brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn — the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day  — 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,2  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
"Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse — frieiid,  foe — in.  one  red  burial  blent ! 


CANTO  III.      STANZA  XXXVI. 
NAPOLEON. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 

Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  ti\r : 
Extreme  in  all  things  !   had'st  thoit  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  .still  been  thine,  or  never  been  ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  a<  fall  :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  iv.i-Mime  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  Scene  ! 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 
She  tr-ml'.le-  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 

i-  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 

1  The  forest  of  A  rd 'tines  lay  in  Die  country  aroun<1  the  Meuse;  the  appellation  If 
here  applied  to  that  of  Soignics,  between  !  .Vatcrloo  :  this  wood  is  fan 

o  evening  bit  rouacked  under  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  the 

morning  was  inhered  in  by  a  thunderstorm.     I  lie  bauic  luted  fur  about  twelve  hour*. 
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Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst  assert. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield  ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught,  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  fast  by 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all- enduring  eye  ; — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts  ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn'd  into  thine  overthrow : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 


CANTO  III.      STANZA  LXXXV. 
THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  eail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 
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It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  du.sk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Ye  stars  !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most  ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  an-  still :    From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  Inll'd  lake  and  mountain  r 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 


The  sky  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change  !  Oh  night, 
And  storin,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  |>eak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

:>s  the  live  thunder!  not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
]>ut  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 
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And  this  is  in  the  night ! — Most  glorious  night : 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  rne  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

FROM  "MARIXO  FALIERO.'U 

ACT  V.    SCENE  III. 
THE  DOGE'S  SPEECH  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 

Doge.     I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements  !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  !  Ye  blue  waves  !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds  !  which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Ye  stones  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  heaven  !  Ye  skies  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quench est  suns  ! — Attest 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these*  guiltless  ? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 
On  her  and  hers  for  ever  ! — Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila3  a  bulwark, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,4  without 

1  The  conspiracy  headed  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  against  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
happened  in  1.355.  On  its  discovery  the  doge  was  deposed  and  executed  on  the  "  Giants' 
Staircase"  of  his  palace. 

'-'  The  Venetian  nobility. 

3  The  foundation  of  Venice  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fugitive  Veneti  of  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  approach  of  the  arras  of  Attila  the  Hun,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century. 

4  Bonaparte,  who  extinguished  her  independence  in  1797;  at  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  ocean  queen  of  a  thousand  years  was  transferred  to  Austria.    Kor  the 
disgraceful  circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  both  France  and  Austria  in  these  transactions, 
see  Alison.     The  recent  movements  in  Italy  roused  in  Venice  the  spirit  of  her  ancient 
greatness;  hers  is  the  last  hand  that  has  lowered  the  lately-hoisted  flag  of  Italian  indepen- 
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Shedding  so  mnch  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

"Who  shall  despise  her!— She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire, — petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

I'.eggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  ! 

Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces, 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek1 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his  ! 

When  thy  Patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! — 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent,2 

Even  in  the  palace  whore  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign  ; — 

*  *  *  When 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  being, 
Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  victors, 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 
And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  uarae  them  ; 

*  *  *  * 

When  all  the  ills3  of  conquered  states  shall  cling  thee, 

#  *  *  * 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 

Youth  Avithout  honour,  age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur, 

Have  made  tht'i-  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 

Then  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine!* 

Thou  den  <>f  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  ! 

Gehenna5  of  the  waters  !  thou  sea  Sodom  ! 

dence;  her  protracted  and  glorious  resistance  to  (lie  Austrian  arms  has  within  these  few 

•initiated  in  her  nirrender. 

1  ••  The  chief  pal.:  nt.i  now  !«.•!•  •:  --.ho  in  the  earlier  t;i; 

the  republic  »  .  .,im>r>v  is  in  the  hands  of 

the  .1.  *,  and  the  Huns  (Austrian-Hungarian  troops)  furm  the  garrison." — 

'•'The  Italians,  1  ki  thr  ancient  Romans,  usedlnnijhtily  to  term  the  tramontane  nationg 
—"  Vire  of  Kings,"  the  Austrian  a  ..mi. 

3  "  I  •(•  into  which  the  infernal 
tyranny  of  Au^tiia  has  i>!iuu;ed  this  unhappy  city."—  .  fioiu 

l>.  KKi. 

*  "  Ol' the  tir-.l  ti:i  were  banished,  wi'h  their  eyes  put  out 

.uiit  nint  deposed— ttru  tell  ill  battle."— .lutltur't  note. 

4  See  note  i),  p.  ISM. 
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Thus  I  devote  thce  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

[Here  the  Doge  turns,  and  addresses  the  Executioner. .] 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 

Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  !  strike,  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  !  strike,  deep  as  my  curse  ! 
Strike — and  but  once  1 


JOHN  WILSON. 
(1788—        .) 

JOHN  WILSON,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  native  of  Paisley.  He  has  been  ranked  among  the  "  Lake 
Poets,"  but,  by  the  critics  hostile  to  that  school,  vindicated  from  its  defects. 
His  larger  poems  are  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  a  story  of  a  family  shipwrecked 
on  an  uninhabited  island  ;  and  "  City  of  the  Plague,"  illustrative  of  the 
great  calamity  of  London  in  1 665  ;  and  the  beautiful  description  of  High- 
land scenery,  "  Unimore,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  :  his  smaller  compo- 
sitions are  sonnets  and  occasional  pieces.  Mr  Wilson's  writings  are  cha- 
racterised by  ethereal  beauty  of  description,  exquisite  tenderness  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment,  and  fine  melody  and  richness  of  expression.  His  prose 
fictions  are  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  and  present 
a  singular  contrast  to  some  of  his  vigorous  and  vivacious  contributions  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  which  his  editorship  was  long  the  life  and  soul 


FROM  THE  "  ISLE  OF  PALMS. 

CANTO  I. 
THE  MIDNIGHT  OCEAN. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour : — the  beauteous  sea, 
Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven  discloses, 
While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet  glee, 
Far  down  within  the  watery  slq'  reposes. 
As  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stirr'd 
"With  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard, 
Like  that  of  dreamer  murmuring  in  his  sleep  ; 
'Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air, 
That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  fair 
Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fann'd 
By  evening  freshness  from  the  land, 
For  the  land  it  is  far  away ; 
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But  God  hath  will'd  that  the  sky-born  breeze 

la  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 

Should  ever  sport  and  play. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above, 

Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love, 

A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 

That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright : 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray, 

And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow'd  day ! 

The  gracious  Mistress  of  the  Main 

Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign, 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 

As  upon  children  of  her  own, 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 

In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest ! 

THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow  : 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest : 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

FROM  "  THE  CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE." 
PLAGUE  SCENES. 

Together  will  ye  walk  through  long,  long  streets, 
All  standing  silent  as  a  midnight  church. 
You  will  hear  nothing  but  the  brown  red  grass 
Rustling  beneath  your  feet ;  the  very  beating 
Of  your  own  hearts  will  awe  you  ;  the  small  voice 
Of  that  vain  bauble,  idly  counting  time, 
Will  speak  a  solemn  language  in  the  desert. 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  there  the  sultry  clouds, 
Still  threatening  thunder,  lour  with  grim  delight, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague  dwelt  there, 
Darkening  the  city  with  the  shadows  of  death. 
Know  ye  that  hideous  hubbub  ?     Hark,  far  off 
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A  tumult  like  an  echo !    On  it  comes, 

Weeping  and  Availing,  shrieks  and  groaning  prayer ; 

And,  louder  than  all,  outrageous  blasphemy. 

The  passing  storm  hath  left  the  silent  streets. 

But  are  these  houses  near  you  tenantless  ? 

Over  your  heads,  from  a  window,  suddenly 

A  ghastly  face  is  thrust,  and  yells  of  death 

With  voice  not  human.     Who  is  he  that  flies, 

As  if  a  demon  dogg'd  him  on  his  path  ? 

With  ragged  hair,  white  face,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 

Raving,  he  rushes  past  you  ;  till  he  falls, 

As  if  struck  by  lightning,  down  upon  the  stones, 

Or,  in  blind  madness,  dash'd  against  the  wall, 

Sinks  backward  into  stillness.     Stand  aloof, 

And  let  the  Pest's  triumphant  chariot 

Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tomb. 

See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 

Of  earthly  kings  !  a  miserable  cart, 

Heap'd  up  with  human  bodies ;  dragg'd  along 

By  pale  steeds,  skeleton-anatomies  ! 

And  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 

Doom'd  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 

Whither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 

Would  you  look  in  ?     Gray  hairs  and  golden  tresses, 

Wan  shrivell'd  cheeks  that  have  not  sinil'd  for  years, 

And  many  a  rosy  visage  smiling  still ; 

Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggaiy  wrapt, 

With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone  ; 

And  youthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful, 

In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  all, 

Embraced  in  ghastliness !     But  look  not  long, 

For  haply,  'mid  the  faces  glimmering  there, 

The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 

Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white  hand, 

Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair. 

Let  me  sit  down  beside  you.    I  am  faint 

Talking  of  horrors  that  I  look'd  upon 

At  last  without  a  shudder.1 


REV.  HENRY  HART  MILMAN. 
(1791-        .) 

THE  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  the  author  of  various  dramatic  poems  (chiefly  on  sacred  subjects) 
of  great  beauty,  but  not  adapted  for  stage  purposes  ;  and  of  a  heroic  poem 
"  Samor,  the  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,"2  illustrative  of  the  Saxon  Conquest 
of  the  Ancient  Britons.  He  is  also  the  translator  of  "  Nala"  and  other 

'  Compare  the  extract  from  Moore,  p.  432. 

2  Gloucester  ;  from  the  verb  gluiv,  to  be  bright. 
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poems  from  Sanscrit.     In  prose  Mr  Milman  has  produced  a  History  of  the 
Jews,  and  he  has  edited  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


FROM  "  BELSHAZZAR." 
SONG  OF  THE  PRIESTS. 

"Where  are  the  thousand-throned  kings, 
Beneath  whose  empires'  spacious  wings 
The  wide  earth  lay  in  mute  repose  ? 
He  rose — Chaldea's  King  arose ! 
And  bowed  was  eveiy  crowned  head, 
And  every  marshall'd  army  fled  ; 
Before  his  footstool  bow'd  they  down, 
The  all-conquering  Lord  of  Babylon  ! 

SONG  OF  THE  SUPPLIANTS. 

Where  are  the  thousand-shrined  gods, 
Within  whose  temples'  proud  abodes 
The  nations  crowded  to  invoke? 
He  woke — Chaldea's  God  awoke ! 
And  mute  was  every  sumptuous  feast, 
And  rite,  and  song,  and  victim  ceased ; 
And  every  Fane  was  overthrown, 
Before  the  God  of  Babylon  I1 

PRIESTS. 

Ammon's  crested  pride  lay  low, 
And  broke  was  Elam's  home'd  bow  ; 
Damascus  heard  the  ponderous  fall 
Of  old  Benhadad's  palace  wall ; 
The  ocean  redden'd  with  the  fire 
From  the  rock-built  strengths  of  Tyre. 
False  was  fierce  Philistia's  trust, 
Desert  Moab  mourns  in  dust. 
Lo  !  in  chains  our  captains  bring 
Haughty  Zion's  eyeless  King.2 
Kedar's  tents  are  struck,  her  bands 
Scatter'd  o'er  her  burning  sands, 
And  Egypt's  Pharaoh  quails  before 
The  Assyrian  Lion's3  conquering  roar. 

1  The  universal  monarchy  of  the  early  oriental  despotisms  was  followed  by  universal 

idolatry. —  h'.liiui,    IVtM.i ;   b. ms,  composed  of  hon  united  by  a  metal  ring 

ill.  iv.  l(i">-126i,  or  IKIWS  tipped  with  horn,  were  used  in  the  Kast.   The  bow,  the  n;itmn:il 

wi'.ipmi  of  the  IV  si  m~.  is  often  contrasted  with  the  spear  of  the  Greeks  ;  F.sch.  Perg.  147- 

::ish  spears  and  Kngli-.li  bows;     Seott,  see  p.  18(7,  supra. 

2Zedekiah;  •>  \  of  the  Babylonian  empire  were  chiefly  in  the 

south-western  direction,  towards  Syria  and  Egypt ;  those  of  the  Medes  westward  through 
Asia  Minor. 

3  See  pp.  44  and  68. 
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THE  SUPPLIANTS. 

From  his  high  Philistine  fane, 
Sea-born  Dagon1  fled  amain  ; 
Moloch,2  he  whose  valley  stood 
Deep  with  infants'  blameless  blood, 
Chemos,3  struck  with  pale  affright, 
Left  his  foul  unfinished  rite. 
Her  waning  moon  Astarte4  veil'd 
When  the  Tynan's  sea-wall  fail'd. 
In  vain  Damascus'  children  meet 
At  lofty  Rimmon's5  molten  feet. 
In  vain  were  Judah's  prayers  to  Him, 
Between  the  golden  cherubim ; 
In  vain  the  Arab,  in  his  flight, 
Call'd  on  the  glittering  stars  of  night ; 
And  vain  Osiris'6  timbrels  blew 
Over  Egypt's  maddening  crew. 

FROM  u  TUB  MARTYR  OF  ANTIOCII." 

MARGARITA'S  REVELATION  TO  HER  FATHER  (CALLIAS,  PRIEST  OF 
APOLLO)  OF  HER  CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Cattias.  How  ?    What  ?  mine  ears 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.     Thou'rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aged  father,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

Margarita.  By  Jesus  Christ — by  Him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality, 
Father !  I  mock  not. 

Call.  Lightnings  blast — not  thee, 

But  those  that,  by  their  subtle  incantations, 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul. 
Look  there ! — 

Marg.  Father,  I'll  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wilt : 
Thou  dost  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

Call.  Dost  not  behold  him, 

Thy  God  !  thy  father's  God  !  the  God  of  Autioch  1 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  cold  and  silent  awe 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  ?     Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  burns 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?     Lo,  how  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb  !  his  stature 

>  See  note  3,  p.  15W.  2  s->e  note  8,  p.  194.  3  See  note  1,  p.  195. 

«  See  note  6,  p.  182,  and  note  I,  p.  ID  j.        5  See  note  5,  p.  19t».  «  See  p.  183. 
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Grows  loftier ;  and  the  roof,  the  quaking  pavement, 
The  shadowy  pillars,  all  the  temple  feels 
The  offended  God  !     I  dare  not  look  again, 
Dar'st  thou  ? 

Marg.  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone, 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 
Is  to  the  life  express'd.     A  noble  image. 
But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 
As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Call.  I  la  !  look  again,  then, 

There  in  the  East.     Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him  :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration  ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  tilings  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons  ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.     But  he, 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage, 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  o\vn 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable. 
What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look,  to  adore 
Or  mock,  ungracious  ? 

Marg.  On  yon  burning  orb 

I  gaze,  and  say, — Thou  mightiest  work  of  Him 
That  launch'd  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bridegroom, 
To  hang  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.     In  thee  the  light, 
Creation's  eldest  born,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  nature, 
And  lead  the  seasons'  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth  ; 
Till  men  began  to  stoop  their  grov'lling  prayers, 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all,  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add, — Thou  universal  emblem, 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens. 
Of  Him,  that,  with  the  light  of  righteousnes-., 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days  ;  the  visitant  day-spring 
Of  tlie  benighted  world.     Enduring  splendour! 
Giant  refre,-h'd  !  that  ever  more  renew '.-t 
Thy  flaming  strength  ;  nor  ever  shall  thou  cease 
With  time  coeval,  even  till  Time  itself 
Hath  perish'd  in  eternity.     Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
Deha.-ed,  thy  mortal  nature,  from  tli' 
Withering  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
Whose  radiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires. 

Cal.  And  yet  she  stands  nnblasted  !     In  thy  mercy 
Thou  dost  remember  all  my  faithful  vows, 
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Hyperion  I1  and  suspend  the  fiery  shaft 

That  quivers  ou  thy  string.    Ah,  not  on  her, 

This  innocent,  wreak  thy  fury  !     I  will  search, 

And  thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shroud 

In  deepest  Orcus.     I  will  pluck  them  forth, 

And  set  them  up  a  mark  for  all  thy  wrath  ; 

Those  that  beguiled  to  this  unholy  madness 

My  pure  and  blameless  child.     Shine  forth,  shine  forth, 

Apollo,  and  we'll  have  our  full  revenge  !  [Exit. 

Marg.  'Tis  over  now — and  oh,  I  bless  thee,  Lord, 
For  making  me  thus  desolate  below  ; 
For  severing  one  by  one  the  ties  that  bind  me 
To  this  cold  world — for  whither  can  earth's  outcasts 
Fly  but  to  heaven  ? 

Yet  is  no  way  but  this, 
None  but  to  steep  my  father's  lingering  days 
In  bitterness  ?     Thou  knowest,  gracious  Lord 
Of  mercy,  how  he  loves  me,  how  he  loved  me 
From  the  first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  open'd 
Upon  the  light  of  day  and  him.     At  least, 
If  thou  must  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy. 
He  loves  me  as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart ; 
His  love  surpasses  every  love  but  thine. 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
(1792—1822.) 

THB  most  daring  genius  of  modern  times  is  undoubtedly  that  of  P.  B. 
Shelley,  "  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  of  Castle  Goring  in  Essex." 
The  terrible  precocity  of  his  mind  in  thinking  was  developed  in  that  un- 
happy direction  which  landed  him  ultimately  in  Atheism.  Every  system  of 
religion  he  esteemed  a  curse  of  the  human  mind,  and  he  was  impressed  by 
the  consequent  conviction  that  all  the  laws,  institutions,  and  conventions  of 
mankind  are  founded  in  the  fraud,  tyranny,  and  self-interest  of  the  few,  while 
the  bulk  of  society  lie  in  the  misery,  delusion,  ignorance,  and  vice  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  things.  These  principles 
had  germinated  in  his  spirit  since  he  had  felt  the  oppressions  of  an  Eton, 
schoolboy  ;  and  his  melancholy  childhood  fed  its  desires  with  the  for- 
bidden lore  of  Atheistic  philosophy,  till  he  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the 
apostle  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  social  and  religious  systems  of 
the  human  race.  His  avowal  of  his  opinions  caused  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford,  and  an  imprudent  early  marriage  cast  him  off  from  his  family. 
After  the  birth  of  two  children,  he  separated  from  his  wife  and  went 
abroad.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  unhappy  woman  committed  sui- 
cide, a  result  that  overwhelmed  the  obnoxious  poet  with  a  torrent  of  public 

'  See  note  1,  p.  168,  and  note  2,  p.  319. 
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execration.  On  account  of  his  opinions,  he  was  deprived  by  law  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  children,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  peculiarly 
affectionate  nature.  He  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Godwin  the  celebrated  novelist.1  In  search  of  health,  and  in  dread 
of  deprivation  of  his  other  child,  Shelley  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
first  met  Byron  :  thence  he  removed  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  some  years  of 
disease,  intense  study,  and  literary  labour,  clouded  also  by  domestic  sorrows, 
he  was  drowned  in  the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  in  the  east  of  the  Genoese  territory, 
during  his  return  from  a  marine  excursion.  The  quarantine  regulations  for- 
bade his  burial :  his  body  was  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  deposited  with 
his  heart,  which  had'  remained  unconsumed,  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Rome,  in  a  spot  formerly  selected  by  himself,  where  his  dead  child  reposed. 
Notwithstanding  the  lawlessness  and  even  licentiousness  of  his  political, 
religious,  and  social  systems,  few  have  lived  more  morally  pure  than  this 
unfortunate  poet :  he  was,  moreover,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  remarkable  for 
his  liberal  beneficence  to  distress  in  every  shape.  But  as  God  has  appoint- 
ed that  we  cannot  transgress  a  physical  or  a  moral  law  without  drawing 
down  its  social  punishment,  even  in  this  world,  and,  it  may  be,  transmitting 
it  to  our  descendants — so  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ordinance  extended  to  in- 
tellectual laws  ;  the  formation  and  the  promulgation  of  a  false  and  detestable 
philosophy,  however  pure  and  even  honourable  were  the  poet's  motives, 
proved  the  curse  of  Shelley's  life.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  a  spirit  gifted 
with  iill  the  most  beautiful  susceptibilities  of  humanity,  "  interpenetrated" 
(to  use  one  of  his  many  coinages)  with  the  multitudinous  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  nature, — strong,  intellectually,  to  grasp  the  universe, — pure,  as 
unaided  man  is  pure  in  motive, — and  clear,  in  the  same  sense,  from  active 
•vice, — was  yet  not  protected  from  the  glittering  seductions  of  vanity  and 
presumption,  but  proudly  confident,  walked,  like  a  beautiful  demon,  in  mys- 
tic paths,  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  In  spite  of  the  intensity  of  its 
beauty  and  feeling,  in  spite  of  its  far-reaching  sublimity  of  intellectual  gran- 
deur, of  its  gorgeous  pomp  of  many-coloured  learning, — we  shrink  from  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  like  something  that  our  "  nature's  chilled  at,"  Yet  who 
can  restrain  admiration  of  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  his  mind  ?  His  images 
stream  like  the  opal-hued  abundance  of  a  sunny  waterfall  ;  breaking  in 
music  on  each  other  to  catch  the  eye  in  renovated  forms,  while  it  can  scarce 
mark  the  point  whence  one  sprung  from  the  other.  The  music  of  his  verse 
is  subtle,  intricate,  and  varied,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out :"  like 
the  strain  heard  by  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 

"  Now  it  is  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  lute." 

The  poems  that  embody  his  philosophy,  either  allegorically  or  directly,  are, 
"  Queen  Mab,"  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  "  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,"  perhaps  the  most  innocent  of  them  ;  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  a 
play  on  the  model  of  Eschylus  ;  "Hellas,  or  the  Revolt  of  Islam,"  <S.c. 
His  smaller  pieces,  in  every  varied  tone  of  verse  and  feeling,  are  innume- 
rable. His  tragedy,  the  "  Cenci,"  though  horribly  revolting  in  its  subject,  is 
reckoned  the  most  successful  effort  in  modern  times  in  this  department  of 
literature. 

1  Mr  Godwin'*  writings  aim  at  many  of  the  social  objects  that  formed  the  frame-work 
of  Shelley's  views:  Mrs  Slic'llry  is  the  authoress  of  the  singular  talo,  "  Frankenstein, " 
and  other  works  of  fiction,  and  is  the  editress  of  her  deceased  husband's  collected  poems. 
Her  mother  was  the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstoncraft 
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FROM  "  MONT  BLANC." 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALE  OP  CHAMOUNI. 
STANZA  IV. 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  daedal  earth  ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane, 
The  torpor  of  the  year,  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower ; — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap  ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be  ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe,  with  toil  and  sound, 
Are  born  and  die,  revolve,  subside,  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primaeval  mountains, 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep, 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  fountains, 
Slow  rolling  on  ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  power, 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky, 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream  ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks  drawn  down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world, 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.     The  dwelling  place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.     The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread  :  his  work  and  d  welling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream, 
And  their  place  is  not  known.     Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrent's  restless  gleam, 
Which,  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  swelling,1 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  river, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 

1  The  Alpine  streams  issue  from  the  arched  mouths  of  the  caverns  beneath  the  glaciers. 
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V. 

Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high  : — the  power  is  there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  mountain  ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  burn  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them  : — winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  !    Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.     The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 
And  what  wert  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  71 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION  NEAR  NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds  ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  : 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown  : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 

The  lightning  of  the,1  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

1  Compare  the  dead  philosophy  of  Shelley's  contemplations  of  this  scene  with  the  re- 
ligious life  of  those  of  Coleridge,  p.  413. 
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And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  ; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
"Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  : 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not — and  yet  regret,1 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 


TO  A  8KT-LARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  aiid  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

1  The  world  has  been  true  to  this  expectation  of  the  poet,  though  not  probably  in  the 
tense  in  which  he  meant  it.  These  stanzas  present  a  too  true  reflection  of  Shelley's  stat* 
of  mind  over  a  great  portion  of  his  short  life. 
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The  pale  pnrple  even 

Meets  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  ait  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud  ; 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 


FROM  "  LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  EUGANEAN  HILLS." 
THE  PLAIN  OF  LOMBARDY. 

Beneath  is  spread,  like  a  green  sea, 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls, 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo !  the  sun  upsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline  ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies  : 
As  the  flames  i  if  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  ri 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 
Sim-girt  City  !  tliou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen. 

*  *  «  * 

Noon  descends  around  me  now  ; 
Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist, 
Like  a  vaporous  ami'thyst, 
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Or  an  air-dissolved  star, 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 
From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 
To  the  point1  of  heaven's  profound, 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky  ; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath  ;  the  leaves  uusodden, 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet, 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines, 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough  dark  skirted  wilderness  ; 
The  dim  and  bladed  grass,  no  less, 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air  ;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apenniue, 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded  ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun  ; 
And  of  living  things  each  one  ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 
Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all, 
Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe.2 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 
(1793—1835.) 

FEMALE  authorship  in  England  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  After 
the  period  when  the  maiden  queen  condescended  to  figure  as  a  little  occi- 
dental luminary  in  poetry,3  a  single  star  or  two  glitters  in  the  sky  of  the  1 7th 
century  ;  they  begin  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  in  the  18th,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  present,  the  liter- 
ature of  England  presents  the  names  of  many  females  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  of  pre-eminent  or  of  respectable  merit.'*  We  regret  that  we  are 

1  The  zenith. 

2  These  lines  exemplify  the  felt  relation  of  Shelley's  mind  towards  external  nature, 
when  "his  spirit  did  not  darken  the  stream  of  his  verse:"  they  contain  all  things  that 
are  beautiful,  but  the  God  of  nature  is  not  there. 

3  See  Dyce's  Specimens ;  Bowton's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
"  Men,  Women,  and  Books." 

4  Not  even  excluding  pure  science,  witness  the  works  of  Mrs  Sommerville.   The  tone  of 
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forced  to  confine  our  selection  to  the  name  that  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our  English  poett 

Mrs  Hemans,  originally  Miss  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  born  in  Liverpool  in  September 
1793.  The  failure  of  her  father  in  trade  caused  the  retirement  of  the 
family  into  Wales,  and  the  childhood  of  the  poetess  was  spent  among  the 
inspiring  scenery  of  Denbighshire.  From  a  child  she  was  a  versifier,  and 
produced  her  first  publication  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  that  of  eighteen, 
she  was  married  to  Captain  Hemans.  The  union  was  unhappy  ;  her  hus- 
band six  years  afterwards,  for  his  health,  went  to  Italy,  and,  without  any 
formal  deed  of  separation,  "  they  never  met  again."  Mrs  Hemans  conti- 
nued in  her  Welsh  seclusion,  the  exertions  of  her  pen,  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  the  duties  of  religion  and  benevolence,  furnishing  her  with 
ample  employment.  She  died  in  Dublin,  during  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
Major  Browne,  in  1835.  Her  deathbed  was  an  affecting  scene  of  Christian 
fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope 

Mrs  Hemans,  like  several  modern  writers,  is  most  popular  in  her  minor 
poems.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  warmth  of  affection  and  devotion,  depth  of 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  language,  are  the 
features  of  these  charming  little  pieces.  Her  larger  works  have  the  same 
characteristics,  but  become  languid  and  fatiguing  from  their  very  uniformity 
of  sweetness.  Her  translations  from  modern  languages,  and  her  chivalric 
poems,  exhibit  great  spirit  and  splendour  of  association  and  imagery.  Over 
her  whole  poetry,  in  the  phrase  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  there  is  too  much  flower  for 
the  fruit.  Her  style  has  been  peculiarly  popular  in  America,  and  much  of 
the  later  American  poetry  is  moulded  on  it.  The  larger  works  of  Mrs 
Hemans  are  "  The  Sceptic  ;"  "  The  Vespers  of  Palermo"  (a  tragedy)  ;  "  The 
Forest  Sanctuary  ;"  "  Records  of  Woman." 


FROM    "  THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY." 
THE  VOICES  OF  HOME. 

The  voices  of  my  home ! — I  hear  them  still ! 
They  have  been  with  jne  through  the  dreamy  night — 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloy'd  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  unchanged : — though  some  from  earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bright ! 
Have  died  in  others, — yet  to  me  they  conic, 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my  home  ! 

They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods  reposing, 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  morn  ; 

the  literature  of  tlic  females  of  Britain  is  invariab'y  wholesome,  and  contrasts  with  much 
of  that  of  France.  It  is  phasing  to  reflect  that  tgniu  portion  of  the  literary  industry  of  our 
authoresses  have  IKH-II  devoted  to  education,  the  most  important  of  a  motile  i 

lireci  works  on  this  subject,  and  hooks  compiled  for  school  purposes,  the  most 
dunning  Met  ions  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  the  same  object  by  Mrs  Hicrwooil,  Miss 
Kilgcworih.  Ac. 

'   \Vc  menu  in  present  popularity,  for  in  so'ne  others  of  uur  female  writers  there  it 
nerve  more  intellectually  powerful  than  in  Mrs  llcnum. 
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They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are  burn  ; 
Even  as  a  fount's  remember'd  gushings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 
E'en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds,  till  worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 
Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee  away, — 

And  find  mine  ark  ! — yet  whither  V — I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave, 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes — hath  power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  ! — 
So  must  it  be ! — These  skies  above  me  spread, 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  ? — ye  rest  not  here,  my  dead  ! 


A  FATHER  READING  THE  BIBLE. 

'Twas  early  day,  and  sunlight  stream'd 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room, 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken,  seem'd, 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom. 
For  there,  serene  in  happy  age, 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  Father  communed  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright, 

On  his  gray  holy  hair, 
And  touched  the  page  with  tenderest  light, 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there  ! 
But  oh  !  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye  ; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  Immortality ! 
Some  martyr's  prayer,  wherein  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives  : 
While  every  feature  said — "  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives !" 

And  silent  stood  his  children  hy, 
Hushing  their  very  breath, 
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Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death. 

Silent  —  yet  did  not  each  young  breast 
"With  lore  and  reverence  melt? 

Oh  !  blest  be  those  fair  girls,  and  blest 
That  home  where  God  is  felt  ! 


THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  GRIEF. 

"  Oh  !  call  my  Brother  back  to  me  ! 

I  cannot  play  alone  ; 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee — 

Where  is  my  Brother  gone  ? 

"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 

Oh !  call  my  Brother  back ! 

"  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sow'd 

Around  our  garden  tree  ; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load — 

Oh  !  call  him  back  to  me  !" 

"  He  could  not  hear  thy  voice,  fair  child. 

He  may  not  come  to  thee  ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled 

On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see. 

"  A  rose's  brief  bright  life  of  joy, 

Such  unto  him  was  given  ; 
Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy ! 

Thy  Brother  is  in  heaven  1" 

"  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers  , 

And  must  I  call  in  vain? 
And,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

"  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade, 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er? 
( )li  !  while  my  Brother  with  me  play'd, 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more." 


TO  A  FAMILY  BIHLK. 

What  household  thoughts  around  theo,  as  their  shrine, 
Cling  reverently? — of  anxious  looks  beguiled, 


My  mother's  eyes,  tipon  thy  page  divine, 
Each  day  were  bent — her  accents,  gravely  mild, 
Breathed  out  thy  love  :  whilst  I,  a  dreamy  child, 
Wandered  on  breeze -like  fancies  oft  away, 
To  some  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring-flowers  wild, 
Some  fresh-discover'd  nook  for  woodland  play, 
Some  secret  nest :  yet  would  the  solemn  Word 
At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  heard, 

Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit,  there  to  be 
A  seed  not  lost ; — for  which,  in  darker  years, 
O  Book  of  Heaven  !  I  pour,  with  grateful  tears, 

Heart  blessings  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee  ! 


JOHN  KEATS. 
(1796—1820.) 

IP  this  young  poet  had  lived,  he  might  have  rivalled  the  finest  genius 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  livery  stable  keeper  in  London,  and 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  An  ardent  student  from  his  youth, 
he  displayed  more  than  most  men  of  his  period  capacities  for  poetry,  and 
he  displayed  them  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  enthusiasm  that  renders  even 
the  literary  errors  of  youth  beautiful.  The  rough  reception  by  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewers  of  his  first  publication,  "  Endymion,"  has  been  said  to  have 
led  to  the  state  of  his  health  that  terminated  in  his  death.  He  had  gone 
to  Italy  to  avert  the  progress  of  consumption,  but  died  at  Rome  in  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  friend,  "  a  young  painter,"  Mr  Severn,  "  who  had  almost 
risked  his  own  life  by  unwearied  attendance  on  his  friend." 

Besides  "  Endymion,"1  he  has  left  a  fragment,  "  Hyperion,"  "  Lamia," 
&c.  His  writings  are  fervid  but  untrained,  full  of  luxuriant  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  bright  with  noble  pictures  of  classical  mythology.  Of  his  "  Hy- 
perion," Byron  said,  that  it  "  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans."  But 
his  poetry  teaches  nothing  ;  it  is  in  general  the  mere  expression  of  intense 
"  sensuous"  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty.2 


FROM  "  ODE  TO  AUTUMX.  ' 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers  : 

1  See  note  1,  p.  159. 

2  It  must  have  been  this  quality  of  his  poetry  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Shelley, 
much  of  whose  writing  is  cast  in  a  similar  mould ;  he  lamented  the  fate  of  his  friend  in 
the  elegy,  "  Adonais."      When  Shelley's  body  was  recovered  in  the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  a 
volume  of  the  poetry  of  Keats  was  found  open  in  his  pocket. 
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And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 
Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Whore  are  the  songs  of  Spring?     Ay,  where  are  the\  V 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  shallows,  borne  aloft, 

Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing  ;  and  now,  with  treble  soft, 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden -croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

FROM  "  ENDYMION."      BOOK  I. 
HYMN  TO  PAN. 

O  Thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefully 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads1  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  : 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth  ; 
P.i'thinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx2 — do  thou  now, 
I5y  thy  love's  milky  brow  ! 
I5y  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  givat  Pan  ! 


Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare,  while  in  half-sleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  Hit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
l'."\\  ihlered  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 

1  Wood-nymphs,  supposed  to  lie  produced  with  and  to  die  with  the  trees  to  which  they 

i.iry  :  from  fir.  linniit.  alum:  with,  ilri/t,  an  oak. 

2  The  nymph  Syrinx,  flying  from  tin-  pursuit  of  Pan,  was  changed  at  her  prayer  into  a 
reed,  from  which  the  god 'formed  his  pipe. 
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And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells, 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'1  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping  ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples2  and  fir  cones  brown, — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

O  hearkener  to  the  loud  clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating  :  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild  boars,  routing  tender  corn, 
Anger  our  huntsman  :  Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms  : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribe'd  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors  :3 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge4 — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope,5 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows, 
With  leaves  about  their  brows. 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leaven, 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity  ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :    We  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Psean, 
Upon  thy  mount  Lycean  !6 

*  *  *  * 

1  See  note  1,  p.  376.    The  Naiads  are  associated  with  the  wood-gods  in  the  poetry  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  20. 

2  Comp.  Virg.,  Eclog.  iii.  64. 

3  See  note  2,  p.  37H,  and  note  5,  p. 
*  "  The  later  Platonists  concidere 

twer,  having  many  of  the  attributes  ot  Hermes,  witn  wnom  maeea  ne  is  sometimes 
identified  (as  the  sons  of  some  plher  deities  were  with  their  fathers) ;  and  his  name,  which 
they  chose  to  interpret  by  '  Universe,'  was  used  as  an  argument  for  this  theory." 

5  Dryope  (Oak-voicel ,  a  wood-nymph.  One  of  the  myths  of  Pan's  birth  is  that  he  was 
her  son  by  Hermes;  Orph.  Hymn  xix.  34. 

i: 

with  imagery  irTvidlation  of  the  simplicity  of  classical 

vour  of  ambition,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  Keats. 

Rr 
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FKOM  BOOK  III. 
MOONLIGHT. 

Eterne  Apollo  !  that  thy  sister1  fair 

Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 

She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne, 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone ; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  muses  in  thine  heart ; 

As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart, 

Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 

O  Moon !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in  : 

O  Moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 

Kissing  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine, 

Couched  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine  : 

Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 

And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 

One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 

Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 

Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 

And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 

Takes  glimpses  of  thee  ;  thou  art  a  relief 

To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 

AVithin  its  pearly  house. — The  mighty  deep?, 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  e 

O  Moon  !  far  spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thec, 

And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 
(1798—1845.) 

WHO  has  not  laughed  with  laughter-loving  Thomas  Hood  ?  But  wit  was 
not  his  best  quality  ;  he  possessed  sterling  benevolence  and  genial  philan- 
thropy. He  could  twist  our  language  into  every  comical  shape  of  pun  and 
quibble  ;  but  he  could  also  move  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  by  gemtine 
tenderness  and  compassion.  Tin-  flesh  creeps  as  his  reader  follows  him  step 
by  step  over  his  "  Haunted  House,"  or  through  the  windings  of  remorse  in 
the  mind  of  Eugene  Aram.  k<  The  Klin  Tree,"  though  f.ineiful  in  its  con- 
struction, is  full  of  pregnant  feeling ;  and  numbers  of  his  smaller  pieces 

'  See  note  3,  p.  2rh 
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are  stamped  with  the  purest  characters  of  poetry  ;  all  must  remember  the 
excitement  produced  hy  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Mr  Hood  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller  in  London  ;  he  abandoned  his  original  profession  of  an  engrav- 
er when  he  witnessed  the  popularity  of  his  sportive  muse.  The  last  hours 
of  the  poet's  lingering  illness  were  cheered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen's 
generous  intention  to  pension  his  widow. 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM.1 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin, 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  cours'd  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 
But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 
For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 

And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  : 
So  he  lean'd  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 

The  book  between  his  knees  ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turn'd  it  o'er, 
Nor  ever  glanc'd  aside, 

1  Eugene  Aram,  a  schoolmaster,  was  executed  at  York  in  1759,  for  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke  near  Knaresborough.  Aram  was  a  man  of  extract dinary  intellectual  acquirements 
(see  Smollet's  England,  anno  1759) ;  his  defence,  which  he  conducted  himself,  displays 
singular  ingenuity,  resource,  and  command  of  expression.  The  motive  of  the  murder  of 
his  miserable  associate  was  alleged  to  be  the  procuring  of  money  to  contribute  to  his  edu- 
cation. Admiral  Burney  (the  brother  of  the  authoress  of  "  Evelina,"  &c.)  "  used  to  tell 
of  school-days  under  the  tutelage  of  Eugene  Aram ;  how  he  remembered  the  gentle  usher 
pacing  the  play-ground,  arm-in-arm  with  some  one  of  the  elder  boys,  and  seeking  relief 
from  the  unsuspected  burden  of  his  conscience  by  talking  of  strange  murders  ;  and  how 
he  (the  admiral  I,  a  child,  had  shuddered  at  the  handcuffs  on  his  teach  r's  hands,  when 
taken  away  in  a  post  chaise  to  prison." — Talfourd's  Final  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lamb.  One 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  novels  is  founded  on  the  story  of  this  singular  criminal.  See  also 
Miller's  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,  p.  29. 
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For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leadeu-ey'd. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 
With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 

He  strained  the  dusty  covers  close, 
And  fix'd  the  brazen  hasp  : 

"  Oh,  God !  could  I  so  close  my  mind, 
And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !" 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 
Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 
And  past  a  shady  nook, — 

And,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book ! 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  you  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable  ? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?" 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance, — 

"  It  is  '  The  Death  of  Abel.' " 

The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 
As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 
Then  slowly  back  again  : 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 
And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain  ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 
And  hid  in  sudden  graves  ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  graves  forlorn, 
And  murders  done  in  cn\ 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point, 
To  shew  the  burial  clod  ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  scon  in  dreams  from  God  ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneatli  the  curse  of  Cain, — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 
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And  flames  about  their  brain  : 
For  blood  lias  left  upon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain  1 

"  And  well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  for  truth, 

Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 
Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream  ! 
For  why  ?  Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 

A  murder,  in  a  dream  1 

"  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, 

A  feeble  man  and  old  ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field, 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  1 

"  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  rugged  stick, 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone, 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  1 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ! 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

"  And  lo !  the  universal  air 

Seem'd  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ; — 
Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 

Were  looking  down  in  blame  : 
I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 

And  call'd  upon  his  name  ! 

u  Oh  God !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 
But  when  I  touch'd  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gush'd  out  amain ! 
For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain ! 

"  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price  ; 
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A  dozen  times  I  groan'd  ;  the  dead 
Had  never  groan 'd  but  twice! 

"And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  Heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite  : — 

'  Thou  guilty  man !  take  np  thy  dead, 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight !' 

"  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream, — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme : — 
My  gentle  Boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream ! 

u  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 

And  vauish'd  in  the  pool  ; 
Anon  I  cleans'd  my  bloody  hands, 

And  wash'd  my  forehead  cool, 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young 

That  evening  in  the  School. 

"  Oh,  Heaven !  to  think  of  then-  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim ! 

I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  : 

Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seem'd 
'Mid  holy  Cherubim ! 

"  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed  ; 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 
"U  itli  fingers  bloody-red  ! 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep  : 
My  fever'd  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  : 
For  Sin  had  render'd  unto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 
"With  one  besetting  horrid  hint 

That  rack'd  me  all  the  time; 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 
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"  One  stem  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave, — 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  Dead  Man  in  his  grave ! 

"  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky, 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  Dead  in  the  river-bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  I 

"  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  mark'd  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing ; 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 

"With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  cliace, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran  ; — 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began  ; 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murder'd  man ! 

u  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  other- where  ; 
As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I  was  there ; 
And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 

And  still  the  corse  was  bare ! 

"  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep  ; 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave, 

And  troddeii  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 
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"  Oh,  God!  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake ! 
Again — again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

"  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay, 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 

The  horrid  tiling  pursues  my  soul, — 
It  stands  before  me  now !" 

The  fearful  Boy  look'd  up,  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kiss'd, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

We  watch' d  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  slum 
Her  quiet  eyelids  clos'd — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 


FROM  THE  COURSE  OF  TIME.  ^81 

ROBERT  POLLOK. 

(1799—1827.) 

THE  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time"  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  minds 
too  early  quenched  by  the  very  ardour  of  their  pursuit  of  greatness.  He  was 
born  at  Muirhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  in  Renfrewshire.  Destined 
for  the  dissenting  Presbyterian  ministry  of  Scotland,  he  passed  with  reputa- 
tion through  his  curriculum  of  study.  But  the  severity  of  his  application 
induced  consumption,  which  cut  off  the  young  poet  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  he  died  in  the  south  of  England,  to  which  he  had  been  removed 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  shortly  after  his  license  to  the  ministry  and 
the  publication  of  his  great  poem.  Among  the  dissenting  population  of 
Scotland,  "  The  Course  of  Time"  is  extolled  as  rivalling  the  sublimity  of 
Milton  ;  it  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Its  plan  is  original  ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  supposed  to  have  been  wound  up,  and  young  angels  in 
heaven  inquire  of  an  "  Ancient  Bard  of  earth"  its  eventful  history.  The  Bard 
proceeds  to  relate  the  destinies  of  mankind  till  the  judgment  sealed  up  their 
story.  The  poem  is  pregnant  with  spiritual  hope,  but  overshadowed  by 
gloomy  views  of  merely  human  objects  and  pursuits.  The  style  is  often 
turgid,  without  the  epigrammatic  vividness  of  Young.  As  the  production 
of  a  youth,  "  The  Course  of  Time"  must  rank  among  the  most  wonderful 
efforts  of  genius. 


FROM  "  THE  COURSE  OF  TIME." 


True  Liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 
Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone ; 
First  born  of  virtue  !  daughter  of  the  skies  ! 
Nursling  of  truth  divine !  sister  of  all 
The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love ! 
Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below, 
That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 
Their  due,  unasked  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  due  ; 
To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love : 
Companion  of  religion !  where  she  came, 
There  freedom  came ;  where  dwelt,  there  freedom  dwelt ; 
Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  expired. 

"  He  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made  free  ;" 
Who,  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke  ; 
Who  broke  the  bands  of  sin  ;  and  for  his  soul, 
In  spite  of  fools,  consulted  seriously  ; 
In  spite  of  fashion,  persevered  in  good  ; 
In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 
Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy,  bade  ; 

8  3 
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Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turned  not 

Aside;  saw  Sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed, 

And  yet  would  not  go  up  ;  felt  at  his  heart 

The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  line  truth  ; 

Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt ; 

Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 

Who  blushed  at  nought  but  sin,  feared  nought  but  God ; 

Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 

Of  soul,  'midst  want,  or  riches,  or  disgrace, 

Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 

Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet, 

Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  reproach. 

And  both  despised  sincerely  ;  seeking  this 

Alone, — The  approbation  of  his  God, 

Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. 

This,  this  is  freedom,  such  as  angels  use, 
And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 
First  born  of  virtue  !  daughter  of  the  skies  ! 
The  man,  the  state,  in  whom  she  ruled,  was  free  ; 
All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BYRON. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailiiij,  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  oped  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,1  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though  great, 
r.eneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whii 
He  fmm  above  descending,  slooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought  ;   and  proudly  stooped,  as  though 
]t  scarce  deserved  his  verse.      With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  all  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He,  laid  his  hand  upon  tl  the  Ocean's  mail' 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks: 
Slood  on  tin-  Al|is.:i  stood  on  the  Apenni: 
And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  I  he  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twi.-t,  the  lightning's  liery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footstep-;  of  the  dreadful  (!t-d. 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  s.ecm'd  ; 


1  Bvron  appeared  as  Scott's  portion!  reputation  declined. 
!  Cnilde  Harold.  Canto  iv.  St.  l.s-i;   The  t'oscari,  Acf  i.  Sc. 
*  Manfred ;  C'luKle  Harold,  Canto  iii. 
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Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 

His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters  were  ; 

Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms , 

His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 

As  equals  deemed.1     All  passions  of  all  men, 

The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane  ; 

All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity  ; 

All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear  ; 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man, 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves ; 

Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 

Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 

On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

So  Ocean,  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  lato 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 

Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might, 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  pass'd, 
So  he,  through  learning  and  through  fancy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up  ; 
But,  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

MR  KNOWLES  is  a  dramatic  writer  who  has  attempted  to  revive  the 
style  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  In  the  effort  he  occasionally  de- 
generates into  bombast,  sometimes  into  littleness  ;  but  his  writings  abound 
with  admirable  scenic  pictures,  and  frequently  rise  into  impassioned  poetry. 
His  dramas  consist  of  tragedies,  and  of  that  semi-comedy  denoted  by  the 
term  "  play."  His  plots  and  characters  are  generally  interesting  and  truth- 
ful, though  the  reader  often  feels  painfully  the  imitation  of  an  "  age.''2  The 

1  See  the  extracts  from  Byron,  p.  451,  supra.     Pollok  seems  to  have  deeply  admired 
the  literature  of  Byron's  poetry ;  indeed,  there  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
idea  of  the  "  Course  of  Time"  and  that  of  "  Childe  Harold."    Both  are  views  of  conspi- 
cuous points  in  the  world's  history. 

2  Mr  Knowles  has  perhaps  injured  his  genius  by  sometimes  writing  with  a  view  to  the 
representation  of  a  particular  actor.     This  is  said  with  the  utmost  deference  to  Mr  Mac- 
ready's  genius ;  but  imagination,  which  "  boiiies  forth  the  forms  of  things  that  are  not," 
must  be  stinted  in  her  flight  by  a  process  which  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  department* 
of  the  dramatic  art. 
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style  and  theory  of  the  dramas  of  Mr  Knowles  seem  fashioned  on  those  of 
Mussinger.  lie  enjoys  the  honour  of  being  almost  the  only  modern  drama- 
tic writer  whose  efforts  in  tragedy  have  been  popular  ;  his  success  has  been 
ascribed  in  some  measure  to  his  having  united  the  characters  of  actor  and 
dramatist.1 


FROM  "  CAIU8  GRACCHUS."      ACT  IV.  SC.  2. 
PARTING  OF  GRACCIIUS  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

Cornelia?  I  do  not  like  that  Flaccus.     lie's  a  man 
Hath  more  ambition  than  integrity, 
And  zeal  than  wisdom.    Is  he  of  your  party  ? 

C.  Grac.  He  is. 

Cor.  The  sooner  then  yon  break  with  him 
The  better.     Send  him  word  you  cannot  come. 

C.  Grac.  My  word's  already  pledged  to  go  with  him 
To  the  Forum. 

Cor.  On  what  errand,  Caius  Gracchus? 
Is  it  about  your  laws  they  would  annul? 
Mind,  Caius,  you're  no  longer  Tribune  ! 

C.  Grac.  Fear  not ! 
I  shall  be  prudent.  [Going. 

Cor.  Stop,  Caius.  [Takes  his  hmid. 

I  can  almost  think  you  still 
The  boy  did  con  his  lessons  at  my  knee, 
And  I  could  rule  in  all  his  little  moods 
With  but  a  look. — Ay,  Caius — but  a  look 
Of  your  mother's  made  you  calm  as  sunshine,  in 
Your  biggest  storm !     I  would  not  lose  you,  Caius  ! 
Caius,  I  would  not  lose  you  ! — Go  not  to 
The  Forum. 

C.  Grac.  Mother,  is  it  you  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  son  ! 

It  is  your  mother,3  fools  that  she  is  all 
The  mother — whatso'cr  she  .-coins. — I  would 
Be  left  a  son,  my  Cains  ! — Go  not  to 
The  Forum ! 

C.  Gmc.  Wherefore,  mother? — What  is  there 
That  I  should  fear? 

<  <>/•.  Your  brother's  blood,4  my  son  ! 
Do  I  not  know  you,  Cains?  *  * 

1  It  has  been  remarked  that  Shakspcarc  and  other  eminent  dramatists  were  actors  a* 

well  us  \vriu  rs. 

-  Tlii'  l.nly  whose  lioman  pride  plumed  itself  in  contemplating  her  renown  as  tl.e 
"  Mother  of  tlu'  (ir.icehi.  t  r'tbe  "  dr;n 

power  of  Mr  "  William   Till,""  1  he  Wile,"  \c.,  will  be  found  beautiful 

s  The  ixtiMci  ai'iiird.-.  levetal  examples  of  .Mr  Knowles'  favourite  idiom,  the  omission 
ut'  the  u 

1  Tiberius  tir.irdnish.id.  ia'1  n.  c.),  fallen  a  \ictim  in  thp  cause  for 

which  his  brother  was  uow  about  to  sacrifice  himself. 
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*  *  *  Does  not  his  blood 

Cry  for  revenge,  and  is  your  car  unapt 
To  hear  it  ? — Caius,  that  dear  brother's  death's 
The  life  of  all  thy  acts !— 'Twas  that  did  plead 
For  Vettius— ask'd  the  Tribuneship — revived 
Tiberius'  laws — defied  the  Senate — made  thee 
Like  a  god  to  Rome,  dealing  out  fate — and,  now 
Thou  art  no  longer  arm'd  with  thy  great  office, 
Would  lead  thee  forth  to  sacrifice — My  son, 
Go  not  to  the  Forum  !     'Tis  a  worthless  cause ! 
Why  should  you  go,  my  Caius  ?     To  defend 
Your  laws  from  abrogation  ?     Think  of  them 
For  whom  you  made  those  laws — the  fickle  people 
Did  lend  a  hand  to  pull  you  from  your  seat, 
And  raise  up  them  they  shake  at !     Thou  art  single  ! 
Thou  hast  no  seconds  !     "Tis  a  hopeless  struggle  ! 
So  sunk  are  all,  the  heart  of  public  virtue 
Has  not  the  blood  to  make  it  beat  again  ! 

C.  Grac.  And  should  I  therefore  sink  with  the  base  times  ? 
What,  mother,  what !     Are  the  gods  also  base  ? 
Is  virtue  base  ?    Is  honour  sunk  ?    Is  manhood 
A  thing  contemptible — and  not  to  be 
Maintaiu'd  ?    Remember  you  Messina,  mother  ? 
Once  from  its  promontory  we  beheld 
A  galley  in  a  storm  ;  and  as  the  bark 
Approach'd  the  fatal  shore,  could  well  discern 
The  features  of  the  crew  with  horror  all 
Aghast,  save  one  !     Alone  he  strove  to  guide 
The  prow,  erect  amidst  the  horrid  war 
Of  winds  and  waters  raging. — With  one  hand 
He  rul'd  the  hopeless  helm — the  other  strain'd 
The  fragment  of  a  shiver'd  sail — his  brow 
The  while  bent  proudly  on  the  scowling  surge, 
At  which  he  scowl'd  again. — The  vessel  struck ! 
One  man  alone  bestrode  the  wave,  and  rode 
The  foaming  courser  safe !     'Twas  he,  the  same  !  — 
You  clasp'd  your  Caius  in  your  arms,  and  cried, 
"  Look,  look,  my  son  !  the  brave  man  ne'er  despairs  ; 
And  lives  where  cowards  die !"  I  would  but  make 
Due  profit  of  your  lesson. 

Cor.  Caius  ! — Caius  ! — 

C.  Grac.  Mother— I— 

Cor.  My  Son  ! 

C.  Grac.  Well,  I'll  not  go  [sits  down],  I  will  be  ruled  by  you, 
If  you  please ;  let  men  say  what  they  list  of  me. 
I  care  not  if  they  whisper  as  I  pass, 
And  point  and  smile,  and  say  to  one  another, 
"  Lo  the  bold  Tribune  Gracchus !     Lo  the  man 
Did  lord  it  o'er  the  Senate  !"     What  is't  to  me ! 
I  know  I  am  your  sou,  and  would  approve  it, 
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If  I  might — but  since  you  will  not  have  it  so, 
I'll  stay  from  the  forum,  mother ;  I'll  not  go 
To  the  Forum. 

Cor.  Know  the  people  you  did  promise 
Togo? 

C.  Grac.  Are  they  not  here  with  Fulvius  Flaccus 
Expecting  me?     But  let  them  go  with  him  ; 
He'll  speak  for  them. — He'll  be  their  friend — He'll  dare 
Oppose  the  Senate. — He'll  preserve  my  laws 
If  he  can. — If  there's  no  other  man  to  speak 
For  liberty,  he'll  do  it  I     Pray  you,  mother, 
Send  Lucius  to  them — tell  them  I'll  not  go 
Abroad  to-day. 

Cor.  You  must  go  to  the  Forum — you  must. 

C.  Grac.  Not  if  you  will  it  not. 

Cor.  I  neither  will  it  nor  will  it  not. 

C.  Grac.  Unless  you  bid  me  go, 
They  go  without  me  ! 

Cor.  Why,  I  think,  as  it  is, 
You  cannot  help  but  go.     I  know  not  what's 
The  matter.     'Tis  perhaps  the  fears  of  thy  wife 
Infect  me — but  I've  dark  forebodings,  Cains. 
What  will  be  left  me,  should  I  lose  thee,  Son? 

C.  Grac.  My  monument ! 

Cor.  Go  to  the  Forum.     Go ! 
You  are  Cornelia's  Son  1 

C.  Grac.  My  only  use 
Of  life's  to  prove  it ! 

Cor.  Go  !  Go  !  Go  !  my  Caius.1 


JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

MR  LOCKHART'S  translations  of  the  historical  and  romantic  ballads  of 
Spain  have  long  been  esteemed  for  the  spirit  and  elegance  with  which  the 
poet  has  exhibited  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  literature  in  an  English  dress. 
The  chivalrous  incidents  of  the  history  of  Spain,  during  her  eight  centuries 
of  Moorish  warfare,  gave  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  these  compositions, 
and  of  greater  excellence,  than  any  other  nation  has  produced. 


BERNARDO  AND  AXPHON8O.2 

"With  some  good  ten  of  his  chosen  men,  Bernardo  hath  appcar'd 
Before  them  all  in  the  Palace  hull,  the  lying  King  to  beard  ; 

1  The  lights  of  this  passage  are  reflected  from  Jul.  Cas.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  where  Calphumia 
persuades  Cirsnr  to  stny  .it  home. 

z  Brrnaido  del  Carpio,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Donna  Ximena  i  the  sister  of  King  Alonso 
or  Alphonso  the  Chaste),  and  of  Don  Sanrho  Count  Saldana,  is  supposed  to  have  the  in- 
t<  rvi'-w.  clcirritx-d  in  the  ballad,  with  the  king,  after  Al(>honso\  tnMdierous  execution, 
or  rather  murder,  of  Demardo's  father.  The  period  is  cotemporaneoui  with  that  of 
Charlemagne. 
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With  cap  in  hand  and  eye  on  ground,  he  came  in  reverend  guise, 
But  ever  and  auon  he  frown'd,  and  flame  broke  from  his  eyes. 

"  A  curse  upon  thee,"  cries  the  King,  "  who  com'st  nnbid  to  me  ; 
But  what  from  traitor's  blood  should  spring,  save  traitors  like  to 

tlice? 
His  sire,  Lords,  had  a  traitor's  heart ;  perchance  our  Champion 

brave 
May  think  it  were  a  pious  part  to  share  Don  Sanctions  grave." 

"  Whoever  told  this  tale  the  King  hath  rashness  to  repeat," 
Cries  Bernard,  "  Here  my  gage  I  fling  before  THE  LIAR'S  feet ! 
No  treason  was  in  Saucho's  blood,  no  stain  in  mine  doth  lie — 
Below  the  throne  what  knight  will  own  the  coward  calumny  ? 

"  The  blood  that  I  like  water  shed,  when  Roland1  did  advance, 
By  secret  traitors  hired  and  led,  to  make  us  slaves  of  France  ; — 
The  life  of  King  Alphonso  I  saved  at  Roncesval, — 
Your  words,  Lord  King,  are  recompense  abundant  for  it  all. 

"  Your  horse  was  down — your  hope  was  flown — I  saw  the  faulchion 

shine, 

That  soon  had  drank  your  royal  blood,  had  I  not  ventured  mine  ; 
But  memory  soon  of  service  done  deserteth  the  ingrate, 
And  ye've  thauk'd  the  son  for  life  and  crown  by  the  father's  blood}' 

fate. 

"  Ye  swore  upon  your  kingly  faith,  to  set  Don  Sancho  free, 
But,  curse  upon  your  paltering  breath,  the  light  he  ne'er  did  see  ; 
He  died  in  dungeon  cold  and  dim,  by  Alphonso's  base  decree, 
A.nd  visage  blind,  and  stiffen'd  limb,2  were  all  they  gave  to  me. 

"The  King  that  swerveth  from  his  word  hath  stain'd  his  purple 

black, 

No  Spanish  Lord  will  draw  the  sword  behind  a  liar's  back  ; 
But  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine,  an  open  hate  I'll  show — 
The  King  hath  injur'd  Carpio's  line,  and  Bernard  is  his  foe." 

ut  Seize — seize  him  !" — loud  the  King  doth  scream — "  There  are  a 

thousand  here — 

Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream — What !  caitiffs,  do  ye  fear  ? 
Seize — seize  the  traitor  !" — But  not  one  to  move  a  finger  dareth, — 
Bernardo  staudeth  by  the  throne,  and  calm  his  sword  he  bareth. 

1  The  tradition  is,  that  Roland  or  Orlando,  the  celebrated  peer  of  Charlemagne,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Bernardo  in  the  French  monarch's  defeat  at  Roncesvalles. 

2  The  king  had  promised  to  Bernardo  his  father's  liberation,  but  the  son  received  only 
his  father's  corpse,  which  had  been  arrayed  in  armour  and  set  on  horseback  to  meet  him. 
A  similar  incident  occurs  in  Scottish  history  ;  see  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  ch.  xxi.— 
Carpio  joined  the  Moors. 
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He  drew  tlie  faulchion  from  the  sheath,  and  held  it  up  on  high, 
And  all  the  hall  was  still  as  death  :  cries  Bernard.  -;  Here  am  I, 
And  here  is  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord,  excepting  Heaven  and  me  ; 
Fain  would  I  know  who  dares  his  point — King,  Conde,  or  Grandee  !" 

Then  to  his  mouth  the  horn  he  drew — (it  hung  below  his  cloak) — 
His  ten  true  men  the  signal  knew,   and  through  the  ring  they 

broke  ; 

With  helm  on  head,  and  blade  in  hand,  the  knights  the  circle  brake, 
And  back  the  lordlings  'gan  to  stand,  and  the  false  king  to  quake. 

"  Ila  !  Bernard,"  quoth  Alphouso,  "  what  means  this  warlike  guise  ? 
Ye  know  full  well  I  jested — ye  know  your  worth  I  prize." — 
But  Bernard  turn'd  upon  his  heel,  and  smiling  pass'd  away — 
Long  rued  Alphonso  and  his  realm  the  jesting  of  that  day. 

THE  KXCOMMUXI CATION  OF  THE  CID.1 

It  was  when  from  Spain  across  the  main  the  Cid  had  come  to 

Rome, 

He  chanced  to  see  chairs  four  and  three  beneath  Saint  Peter's  dome. 
"Now  tell,  I  pray,  what  chairs  be  they?" — "Seven  kings  do  sit 

thereon, 
As  well  doth  suit,  all  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Father's  throne. 

The  Pope  he  sitteth  above  them  all,  that  they  may  kiss  his  toe. 
Below  the  keys  the  Flower-de-lys  doth  make  a  gallant  show  ; 
For  his  great  puissance,  the  King  of  France  next  to  the  Pope  may 

sit, 
The  rest  more  low,  all  in  a  row,  as  doth  their  station  fit." — 

u  Ha  !"  qnoth  the  Cid,  "  now  God  forbid !  it  is  a  shame,  I  wiss, 
To  see  the  Castle2  planted  beneath  the  Flower-de-lys.3 
No  harm,  I  hope,  good  Father  Pope — although  I  move  thy  chair." — 
In  pieces  small  he  kick'd  it  all,  ('twas  of  the  ivory  fair). 

The  Pope's  own  seat  he  from  his  feet  did  kick  it  far  away, 
And  the  Spanish  chair  he  planted  upon  its  place  that  day; 
Above  them  all  he  planted  it,  and  laugh M  right  bitterly  : 
Looks  sour  and  bad,  I  trow  lie  had,  as  grim  as  grim  might  be. 

Now  when  the  Pope  was  aware  of  this,  he  was  an  angry  man, 
His  lips  that  night,  with  solemn  rite,  pronounced  the  u\\ftd  ban  ; 
The  curse  of  God,  "uho  died  on  rood,  was  on  that  sinner's  head — - 
To  bell  and  woe  man's  soul  must  go,  if  once  that  curse  be  laid. 

1  Roderigo  (or  familiarly  Ruy)  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  Cid  Oampoador  (noble  champion), 
the  most  celebrated  personage  of  the  romaiuvis  of  Hispano-Moortsh  warfare,  was  born 
at  Iiuu;.<-  in  li'..">.  The  Spaniard  thrills  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  Cid  it 
the  Arab  Sniil,  noble. 

5  The  arms  of  Castille ;  tee  note  9,  p.  63.  *  The  arms  of  France;  see  note  4,  p.  3:4. 
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I  wot,  when  the  Cid  was  aware  of  this,  a  woful  man  was  he, 
At  tla\vu  of  day  lie  came  to  pray,  at  the  blessed  Father's  knee: 
"  Absolve,  blessed  Father,  have  pity  upon  me, 
Absolve  my  soul,  and  penance  I  for  my  sin  will  dree." 

"  Who  is  the  sinner,"  quoth  the  Pope,  "  that  at  my  foot  doth  kneel  ?" 

— u  I  am  Rodrigo  Diaz — a  poor  Baron  of  Castille." — 

Much  marvell'd  all  were  in  the  hall,  when  that  name  they  heard 

him  say. 
— "  Rise  up,  rise  up,"  the  Pope  he  said,  "  I  do  thy  guilt  away ; — 

"I  do  thy  guilt  away,"  he  said — "  and  my  curse  I  blot  it  out — 
God  save  Rodrigo  Diaz,  my  Christian  champion  stout ; — 
I  trow,  if  I  had  known  thee,  my  grief  it  had  been  sore, 
To  curse  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  God's  scourge  upon  the  Moor." 


ZARA'S  EAR-RINGS.* 

"My  ear-rings  !  my  ear-rings!  they've  dropt  into  the  well, 
And  what  to  say  to  Muca,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell." — 
'Twas  thus  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Albuharez'  daughter, — 
"  The  well  is  deep,  far  down  they  lie,  beneath  the  cold  blue  water — 
To  me  did  Muca  give  them,  when  he  spake  his  sad  farewell, 
And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas  !  I  cannot  tell. 

"  My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  !  they  were  pearls  in  silver  set, 
That  Avhen  my  Moor  was  far  away,  I  ne'er  should  him  forget, 
That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongue  should  list,  nor  smile  on  other's  tale, 
But  remember  he  my  lips  had  kiss'd,  pure  as  those  ear-rings  pale — 
When  he  comes  back  and  hears  that  I  have  dropped  them  in  the 

well, 
Oh  what  will  Mu$a  think  of  me,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell. 

"  My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  !  he'll  say  they  should  have  been, 
Not  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  glittering  sheen, 
Of  jasper  and  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shining  clear, 
Changing  to  the  changing  light,  with  radiance  insincere — 
That  changeful  mind  unchanging  gems  are  not  befitting  well — 
Thus  will  he  think, — and  what  to  say,  alas  !  I  cannot  tell. 

"  He'll  think  when  I  to  market  went,  I  loiter'd  by  the  way ; 
He'll  think  a  willing  ear  I  lent  to  all  the  lads  might  say  ; 
He'll  think  some  other  lover's  hand  among  my  tresses  noosed, 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them,  my  rings  of  pearl  un- 
loosed ; 

He'll  think  when  I  was  sporting  so  beside  this  marble  well, 
My  pearls  fell  in, — and  what  to  say,  alas  !  I  cannot  tell. 

i  A  Moorish  ballad. 
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"  He'll  say  I  am  a  woman,  and  we  arc  all  the  same; 
He'll  say  I  loved  when  he  was  here  to  •whisper  of  his  flame — 
Knt  when  he  went  to  Tunis  my  virgin  troth  had  broken, 
And  thought  no  more  of  Muca,  and  cared  not  for  his  token. 
My  ear-rings  !  my  ear-rings  !  oh  !  luckless,  luckless  well ! 
For  what  to  say  to  Mnca,  alas  !  I  cannot  tell. 

41  I'll  tell  the  truth  to  Muca,  and  I  hope  he  will  believe — 

That  I  have  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and  thought  of  him  at  eve ; 

That  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  sun  was  gone, 

His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain  all  alone  ; 

And  that  my  mind  was  o'er  the  sea,  when  from  my  hand  they  fell, 

And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in  the  well." 


RIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

THE  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay  is  the  author  of  historical  ballads  elo- 
quent and  powerful  in  expression.  His  "  Lays  of  Rome"  are  intended  to 
imitate  the  lost  ballad  literature  on  which  Niebuhr  supposes  the  earlv 
Roman  History  to  be  founded.  They  are  four  in  number, — "Horatius," 
"  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,"  "  Virginia,"  and  "  The  Prophecy  of  Ca- 
pys.1'  The  language,  reflections,  and  imagery  of  the  ballads,  are  made  to 
correspond  with  the  supposed  condition  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  the 
supposed  state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  incident  selected.  The 
Homeric  minuteness  and  simplicity  and  fervour  of  these  splendid  poems 
are  admirable.  Mr  Macaulay's  prose  works  abound  with  the  fervid  elo- 
quence that  characterises  his  verse.  His  History  of  England,  whhh  has  re- 
cently so  exalted  his  reputation,  in  its  pictorial  passages,  exhibits  all  the 
qualities  of  epic  description. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  IVRY.1 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  arc  ! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 
Now  let  there  lie  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance, 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pleasant  land 
of  France ! 
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And  thou  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,1  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 
For  cold  and  still',  and  still,  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
1 1  urrah  !  Hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 

Oh  !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Wo,  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array  ; 
With  all  its  priest-led2  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzell's3  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,4  the  curses  of  our  laud  ; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand : 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood, 
And  good  Coligni's5  hoary  hair,  all  dabbled  with  his  blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armour  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our  Lord  tho 

King;" 

"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray, 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  Oriflamme6  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarrre." 

Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  Protestant  German  princes ;  the  Catholics  that  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain:  Swiss  auxiliaries  served  in  both  armies.  The  K  ing  at  length  refusing  to  follow 
the  dangerous  measures  of  the  League,  an  assembly  of  that  body  proposed  his  deposition, 
and  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  to  the  thione.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
King  resolved  to  extricate  himself  by  treacherously  procuring  the  assassination  of  Guise 
and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  other  brothers  of  the  duke  escaped  to 
head  their  party  with  increased  hatred.  The  King  threw  himself,  for  protection  and  aid, 
into  the  arms  of  his  opponent  Henry  of  Navarre.  Both  princes  marched  to  besiege  Paris, 
now  garrisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brotherof  the  murdered  Guise.  During  the 
siege  the  French  King  was  assassinated  by  the  monk  Jaques  Clement  (1589),  it  is  supposed 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Guise  party,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  the  legal  sovereign  of 
France.  The  Catholics  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  continued.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  at  length  totally  defeated  (l£9ll)  at  Ivry,  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  near  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  King  re- 
newed the  siege  of  the  capital;  and  eventually  ascended  the  throne  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  religion. 

1  Uochelle  was  viewed  as  the  Protestant  capital;  its  capture  in  the  next  century  (1628) 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  totally  crushed  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party. 

*  The  clergy  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  violent  against  a  Huguenot 
King;    the  pulpits  of  Pari.i  rung  with  denunciations  agahist  the  "  Man  of  Beam;"  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Charles  I.  of  England. 

3  Swiss  Catholic  mercenaries  were  in  the  camp  of  the  League;    Count  Egmqnt  had 
brought  from  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  shortly  before  the  battle,  considerable  re-inforce- 
ments  to  Mayenne. 

4  See  note  1,  p.  490. 

*  The  venerable  Admiral  of  France,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
8  See  note  4,  p.  394. — The  OriPamme  (golden-flame)  was  "a  red  taffeta  banner  cut 

Into  three  points,  each  adorned  with  a  green  silk  tassel."  It  was  always  displayed  in  the 
crisis  of  the  battle.  The  proper  royal  standard  of  France  was  white  with  embroidered 
lilies;  used  immeinorially,  till  Chailes  VI.  substituted  a  blue  flag  with  a  white  cross; 
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Hurrah  !  the  foes  arc  moving  !     Hark  to  the  mingled  din, 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culvcrin. 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's1  plain, 
"With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayue.2 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  Gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  Golden  Lilies,  —  upon  them  with  the  lance. 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  cr 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised  !  the  day  is  ours  —  Mayeune  hath  turned  his 

rein  — 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter  —  the  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale  ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeauce,  and,  all  along  our  van, 
"  Remember  Saint  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  from  man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  u  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  : 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh  !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  Soldier  of  Navarre  ! 

Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna  ;3  Ho  !  matrons  of  Lucerne  ;4 

Weep,  weep  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 

That  Antwerp4  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's 

souls. 

Ho  !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  amis  be  bright  ; 
Ho  !  burghers  of  saint  Geuevieve,5  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night, 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the 

slave  1 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are  ; 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 

this  banner  was  employed  till  Charles  IX.  resumed  the  White  and  Lilies.  The  revolu- 
tionary Tricolor  united  these  three  historical  colours,  icit,  blue,  and  white  :  rtd  was  the 
Burgundian,  Parisian,  am!  Oriflamme  colour  ;  blue  was  the  colour  of  the  "  Chape"  of 
St  Martin  of  Touts;  white,  the  royal  colour,  ami  that  of  "  Our  I  .a  ly."  The  white  was 

-' 


. 
1  The  name  of  the  battle-field. 


e  name  o    te    ate-e. 

1  The  Catholic  German  imwers,  and  especially  Austria,  from  her  Spanish  connections, 
supported  the  League.    Almayue  (Germany),  from  the  ancient  confederacy  of  tribes,  At- 
lemnnni. 
»  See  note  9. 
«  See  note  3,  p.  491. 
5  st  Genevieve  is  the  patron  saint  of  I'aris  :  the  citizens  were  warm  partisans  of  the 


Guise  faction. 
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FROM  "  HORATIUS"1  (LAYS  OF  ROME). 
THE  MUSTER  OF  THE  TUSCAN  ARMY. 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  by  the  Nine  Gods2  he  swore 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin  should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it,  and  named  a  trysting  day, 

And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 
To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  sonth  and  north  the  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage  have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan  who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porseua  of  Clusium  is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen  are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place — from  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet,  which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,3  hangs  on  the  crest  of  purple  Apeunine ; 

From  lordly  Volaterraa4,  where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants  for  god-like  kings  of  old  ; 
From  sea-girt  Populonia,5  whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops  fringing  the  southern  sky  ; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisse,6  queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes,  heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves  ; 

1  The  last  Roman  kin?  Tarquin,  expelled  in  the  year  of  the  City  243  for  the  insolence  and 
tyranny  of  his  family,  among  other  auxiliaries  was  promised  the  aid  of  the  Etrurian 
Lucumo,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  rather  be?n  influenced 
by  ambitious  views.     The  tale  of  this  legendary  war  abounds  in  traditions  of  Roman  mag- 
nanimity and  courage  (See  Livy,  ii.  10,  12) ;  among  these  was  the  defence  of  the  Sublician 
bridge  almost  single-handed,  by  Horatius  (surnamed  Codes,  the  "One-eyed"),  against 
the  whole  Tuscan  army.     When  his  resistance  had  given  time  to  his  countrymen  to  cut 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  he  swam  the  Tiber  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.    This 
tradition  is  the  subject  of  Mr  Macaulay's  first  "  Lay  :"  it  is  supposed  to  be  sung  about 
the  period  of  the  Gallic  sack  of  Rome  (B.C.  390),  when  the  state  was  rent  between  con  tend- 
ing factions,  and  when  the  "  honest  citizen"  author  might  pine  after  "good  old  times," 
of  which  there  were  traditionary  reminiscences. — Lars  (plur.  Lartet'i,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  the  dignity  Lord;  Lares  was  applied  to  the  Roman  domestic  tutelary  deities.    See 
note  1,  p.  182.      Clusium   iC'hiusi),  in  the  vale  of  the  Clcmis  ;Chiana),  at  this  period 
the  chief  of  the  northern  cities  of  Etruria  :  see  Dennis'  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  3H4,  et  seq. 

2  The  Novensiles,  the  nine  "  Lightning-shedding"  gods  of  the  Etrurians. — Dennis,  i.  59. 

3  Comp.  "  Celsae  nidum  Acherontiae."    Hor.  Odes,  iii.  4,  14.     According  to  Dennis, 
this  description  is  not  applicable  to  the  Etruscan  cities. — Dennis,  i.  p.  xxx. 

4  Dennis  describes  the  situation  of  Volaterra  as  peculiarly  meriting  the  epithet  "  lordly," 
"  as  it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lonely  height."    Volaterra  was  a  city  of  "  first 
importance,  with  a  larger  territory  than  belonged  to  any  other  city  of  the  (Etiiisean)  Con- 
federation ;"  "  we  now  see  but  the  '  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form."  " — Dennis,  ii.  141,  &c. 

4  Populonia,  a  colony  of  Volaterra,  derived  its  consequence  from  its  commerce  and  the 
strength  of  its  semi-insulated  position.  The  Sardinian  mountains  Dennis  declares  to  be 
i'ni-i  )le  from  its  heights. — Dennis,  ii.  39. 

6  Pi  sue  (Pisa)  was  a  splendid  Pelasgian  city,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arnus  (Arno) 
and  A  liter  (Serchio),  colonized  by  Rome  about  n.  c.  180,  on  account  of  its  excellent  haven 


and  facilities  for  shipbuilding.  "  The  commercial  Pisa  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  bright  a 
vision  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  glories  of  her  remoter  antiquity:"  it  still  retains  its 
importance,  and  smiles  in  "the  girlands  of  ever-flourishing  youth." — Dennis,  ii.  87. 


Gallic  and  German  slaves  from  Massilia  (Marseilles)  were  imported  in  great  numbers  into 
Italy. 


MACATJLAT. 

From  where  sweet  Clanis1  wanders  through  corn  and  vine.-  an  1 

flow 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven  her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns  drop  in  dark  A  user's2  rill : 
Fat  are  the  stairs  that  champ  the  boughs  of  the  Ciminian  hill; 
Px'yoml  all  streams  C'litumnns3  is  to  tin;  herdsman  dear  : 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves  the  great  Volsiniau  mere. 

Bnt  now  no  stroke  of  woodman  is  heard  by  Auser's  rill; 
Xo  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path  np  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
rnwatched  along  Clitumnus  grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip  in  the  Volsiniau  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium,4  this  year  old  men  shall  reap  ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro  shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  : 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna,5  this  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls,  whose  sires  have  marched 
to  Rome. 

There  be  thirty6  chosen  prophets,  the  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  always  by  Lars  Porsena  both  morn  and  evening  stand ; 
Evening  and  morn  the  Thirty  have  turned  the  verses  o'er, 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white  by  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty  have  their  glad  answer  given  :  — 
"  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena — go  forth  beloved  of  heaven  ! 
Go,  and  return  in  glory  to  Clusium's  royal  dome  ; 
And  hang  round  Xurscia's7  altars  the  golden  shields  of  Rome." 

1  The  Clanii  (la  Chiana)  originally  fell  into  the  Tiber,  but  its  current  has  been  diverted 
into  the  Arno ;  and  the  valley  now  watered  by  it,  once  a  pestilential  s  .vamp,  is  as  fertile 
and  salubrious  a  region  a<  ever  was  the  proverbially  rich  soil  which  it  formerly  intersected. 
"It  stretches  north  ward  to  the  walls  of  Arezzoand  the  tower-crowned  height  of  I'ortuna." 
or  Corvthus, — a  Pel.tsgian,  before  it  became  an  Etruscan,  city,  whose  origin  is  hid  in  the 
mist  of  legendary  antiquity.— See  Dennis  ii.  pp.  414,  415,  432-440. 

2  Ausrr  (the  Serchiol,  formerly  a  tributary  of  the  Arno. — Ciminian  hill:  "  the  Cimini- 
an forest,"  savs  Dennis,  "  still,  with  its  majestic  oaks  and  che-nuts.  vindicates  its  ancient 
reputation." — Dumi.s,  i.  19J.      Umbro  (Ombrone),  southward,  another  tributary  of  th« 
Arno. 

3  Clitumnux,  in   which  the  hulls  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  were  bathed;    its  s^lphim-rus 
waters  were  supposed  to  render  them  of  snowy  white  Ufi. —  Volti- 
tiinn  .W'W,  the   I. .Ac  of  liol-.ena.  of  which    Dennis  says,   "  ill                             >1  fowl  which 
alHiunded  here  of  old  have  still  undisturbed  possession  of  its  waters,      strabo,  v.  2?H; 
Colum.  R.  R.  viii.  Hi.11  — Dennis,  i 

*  A  i  to  have  IxK'ti  more  renowned  for  its  vineyards  than  its  grain-rrops. — 

Plin.  xiv.  4,  7-      It  w-'s  one  of  the  ••  t  .  f  the  confederation.      Its  modern 

representative,  Arezzo.  the  birth-place  of  IVtrarch,  as  the  old  one  was  of  Maecenas,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  a  different  -ite.  — Dennis,  ii.  pp.  417 

'.nil  produced  the  best  wine  in  Ktruria  (Plin.  xiv.  R,  5),  as  well  as  what 
we  call  tin-  ( 'air.it. i  marble. 

6  It  does  not  api>car  that  "  thirty"  wns  a  regulating  number  in  the  ritual  or  polity  of  the 
Etruscans  though   it.  as  be  rig  =*  In  :<  .'I,  was  adhered  to  in  ihe  distribution  of  the  Latin 
townships,  and  at  HI  me.  in  n-pect  to  Ixith  the  plebeian  tribmt.nnA  the  patrician  nirine. 
— The  s icred  Iwioks  of  the  Tiiscnn  diviners,  which  an  ofieii  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 

1    i.e,  like  some  aiming  thi-  Romans,  liln  •' 

pa  clunent  or  papyrus  — Their  alphabet,  which  is  clo~e!y  allied  to  those  of  the  other  ol.l 
peoples  of  Italy  and  (ireec  ,  preservi-d  the  directn<n  frmn  right  to  left  which  characterised 
the  Phenidan  prototype]  and  the  ->inlxils,  bmh  alphabetical  and  numerical,  inverted 
Ihe  shape  taken  by  them  when  running  from  left  to  right. — ~ee  Dennis,  i  pp.  Ivii.  xlvi. 

7  Nortia,  Nutia,  Nuisia.  or,  us  here,  Nurscia,  an  Ktruscan  goddess,  who  has  been  re- 
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FROM  "  VIRGINIA." 
ICILIUS  ROUSES  THE  PLEBEIANS  AGAINST  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS.1 

Now,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now,  by  your  father's  graves, 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,2  or  be  for  ever  slaves  ! 
For  this  did  Servins"  give  us  laws?     For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  done  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scacvola's4  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  ?* 
Shall  we  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill  !6 
]n  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly  side  by  side, — 
They  faced  the  Marcian7  fury  ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride  ; 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Rome  ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  our  madness  flung  away  ; 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day.8 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians  !     The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honour — 'twas  in  vain  ;  for  freedom — 'tis  no  more. 
No  crier  to  the  polling9  summons  the  eager  throng  ; 

presented  as  analogous  to  Fortuna,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Atropos,  had  a  shrine  at  Volsinii, 
into  which,  as  into  one  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  a  nail  was  annually  driven  w:th  religious 
solemnity,  to  serve  the  purpose  of-a  kalend.ir — yet  not  without  a  reference  to  the  fixedness 
of  fate. — See  Liv.  vii.  3;  Juven.  x.  74;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  35,  17-20,  iii.  24,  5-7-  Compare 


Dennis,  pp.  li.  509,  51(1. — Golden  shields,  see  note  1,  p   S2M,  supra. 

1  The  infamous  claim  to  the  daughter  of  the  centurion  Virginius  by  the  minion  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  Decemviri,  being  determined  against  the  father 
by  that  corrupt  magistrate,  Virginius,  to  save  his  daughter  from  infamy,  publicly  stabbed 
her  in  the  forum  before  the  very  tribunal  of  the  Decemvir  (B.  c  4471.  The  death  of  Vir- 
ginia resembled  in  its  consequences  that  of  Lucretia  in  a  former  age  :  a  universal  insur- 
rection overthrew  the  Decemviri. 

*  From  Cures  or  Quirium  (hence  Quirinal  the  hill,  arid  Quirintii  the  name  of  the  deified 
Romulus),  one  of  the  cities  that  ultimately  coalesced  into  Rome.  In  later  times  the  de- 
signation was  restricted  to  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  soldiers;  Casar  once  quelled  a 
mutiny  in  one  of  his  legions  by  stigmatizing  the  soldiers  as  Quiriteg. 

3  The  sixth  Roman  king,  the  promulgator  of  a  constitution  favourable  to  the  common- 
alty ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  being  cut  offby  a  conspiracy  among  the  pntricians 
headed  by  his  son-in-law  Tarquinius  iSuperbus).     The  Romans  looked  back  on  the  laws 
of  Servins,  as  did  our  Saxon  forefathers  on  those  of  "  the  sain  ted  Confessor"  after  the 
Norman  conquest. 

4  Mucius,  who,  taken  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Lars  Porsena,  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  altar  fire  and  held  it  there  till  consumed,  to  show  the  king  that  dread  of  painful  pun- 
ishment would  not  protect  him  from  the  daggers  of  the  Roman  youth ;  he  bore  the  sur- 
name Scaevola,  the  Ifft-handed. 

5  An  adaptation  from  the  celebrated  pamphlet  against  Cromwell,  by  Colonel  Titus, 
"  Killing  no  Murder," — "  shall  we,  who  would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely 
stand  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  r" 

8  The  Mons  Saecr,  three  miles  from  Rome,  stood  in  the  angle  formed  bv  the  Anio  and 
Tiber,  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  In  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians,  goaded  by  their  oppressions, 
"  seceded"  to  this  hill,  and  refused  to  return  to  the  city,  till  the  inviolability  of  their  tri- 
bunes was  secured  by  a  treaty — Livy,  ii.  33. 

7  Caius  Marcius  C.'oriolanus.  See  Livy,  ii.  34,  35. — On  the  long-sustained  "pride"  or 
aristocratic  fteling  of  the  Gens  Pabia,  their  humiliation,  and  their  subsequent  services  in 
reconciling  the  two  estates  of  their  countrymen,  see  Livy,  i.  42-48 — Kaeso  Quinctius,  son 
of  L.  Quinclius  Cincinnati!*,  when  about  to  be  tried  in  the  Comitia  for  a  murder  and 
other  flagrant  crimes,  forfeited  his  bail  and  fled  into  Etruria;  Livy,  iii.  1 1, 12,  l.'i. —  Of  the 
patrician  Claudii,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  .W9.  The  second  Ap.  Claudius,  father  of  the 
Decemvir,  was  so  detested  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  that  they  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  fled  before  the  /Equian  and  Volscian  foes,  so  that  he  returned  to  Rome 
in  disgrace :  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  in  the  following  year,  Livy,  ii.  58, 59,  (il. 

*  By  their  submission  to  the  Decemviri.  •  The  Comitia. 
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N"  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might1  that  guards  the  weak  from 

wrong. 

Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state— ye  have  them  ;— keep 

them  still. 

Still  keep  the  holy  fillets;  still  keep  the  purple  gown,2 
The  axes,  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  the  laurel  crown  ; 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done, 
Still  fill  your  garners3  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  won. 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  cure, 
Let  your  foul  usance3  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor. 
Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore  : 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore  ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes  ;  no  air  in  day-star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  free-born  backs,  and  holes  for  free-born  feet.4 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters  ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate  ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love  ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  Ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings? 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet, 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering 

street, 

Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors5  their  own  proud  smiles  behold, 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wile, 
The  are nl In  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures, 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride  ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride, 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's   blood  to 

flame, 

when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  sumo  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched 

d;n 

1  VKTO;  when  the  Tribunes  wrote  this  word  on  any  senatorial  decree  it  was  annulled. 

2  'i'li-  .  were 
exclusively  in                                                                                                        down  the  border  of 
the  to;;.i  (gown)        The  lnb,m:il  cluir  u 

'/•in  which  it  wa<  placed,  or  ("mm  cicd  with  Ureek  kunis,  ant1 
,   the  triumphal  rnr.vii,  could  bo  famed  only  liy  Iinperatores,  who  at  this  period 
i  hisively  patricians. 

3  Twnof  the  chief  <  ut- burning  between  the  Roman  order;  wore  the  refusal 
of  the  patrifi  >iH|uercd   land  to  the  plebeian  infantry,  and  the 
law  of  Debtor  and  ( 're  litor.     .* 

4  Tli  '  niMilar  authority  "ere  the  Kasccs    bundles  of  rods  with  axes  stuck 
arming  them  ,  denoting  I  lie  punishment-  a  imitation;  hull's,  the  I 

I  dam. 

4  The  ancient  mi.  \  '•» itcd  for  its  cxcel- 

i.  "the  luxurious  capital"  of  Campania.    The  mine*  of  N//ii»«  supplied  gold 
t<>  the  neighbouring  countries. 

•  radical"  oration*,  on  which  the  passage  i«  founded,  see 
J.ivy.  li.  ~£i,  55;  iii. !).  l(>,  I '.,  ,'C>.  52  ;  and,  in  later  times,  iv.  '3-5,  A3,  44  :   v.  :' 
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SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

SIR  E.  B.  LYTTON,  one  of  the  most  elegant  novelists  of  the  time,  is  also  a 
dramatic  poet  and  a  powerful  satirist,  and  has  lately  possibly  secured  his  title 
to  immortality  in  his  noble  romance-epic  "  King  Arthur."  His  plays  are  the 
"  Lady  of  Lyons,"  the  "  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,"  and  "  Richelieu."  The 
lyrical  pieces  scattered  over  his  novels  are  remarkable  for  their  pure  and 
classic  gracefulness. 


FROM  "  THE  DUCHESS  DE  LA  VALLIERE."1      ACT  IV.      SCENE  4. 
BRAGELONE  TO  THE  KING. 

Alas  I  the  Church  I    "Tis  true,  this  garb  of  serge 
Dares  speech  that  daunts  the  ermine,  and  walks  free 
Where  stout  hearts  tremble  in  the  triple  mail.2 
But  wherefore  ? — Lies  the  virtue  in  the  robe, 
Which  the  moth  eats  ?  or  in  these  senseless  beads  ? 
Or  in  the  name  of  Priest  ?    The  Pharisees 
Had  priests  that  gave  their  Saviour  to  the  cross ! 
No  !  we  have  high  immunity  and  sanction, 
That  Truth  may  teach  humanity  to  Power, 
Glide  through  the  dungeon,  pierce  the  amie'd  throng, 
Awaken  Luxury  on  her  Sybarite3  couch, 
And,  startling  souls  that  slumber  on  a  throne, 
Bow  kings  before  that  priest  of  priests — THE  CONSCIENCE  ! 

#  *  *  * 

This  makes  us  sacred.    Tho  profane  are  they 

Honouring  the  herald  while  they  scorn  the  mission. 

The  king  who  serves  the  church,  yet  clings  to  mammon, 

Who  fears  the  pastor,  but  forgets  the  flock, 

Who  bows  before  the  monitor,  and  yet 

Will  ne'er  forego  the  sin,  may  sink,  when  age 

Palsies  the  lust  and  deadens  the  temptation, 

To  the  priest-ridden,  not  repentant,  dotard, — 

For  pious  hopes  hail  superstitious  terrors, 

And  seek  some  sleek  Iscariot  of  the  Church, 

To  sell  salvation  for  the  thirty  pieces. 

*  *  *  * 

Great  though  thou  art,  awake  thee  from  the  dream 
That  earth  was  made  for  kings — mankind  for  slaughter — 
Woman  for  lust — the  People  for  the  Palace  ! 
Dark  warnings  have  gone  forth  ;  along  the  air 

i  The  "  amiable"  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 

-  Shakspeare;  see  p.  131,  supra.    Comp.  Hor.  Odes,  i.  3,  9. 

*  The  Greek  cities  of  the  south  coast  of  ancient  Italy  were  infamous  and  proverbial  for 
their  luxury  and  effeminacy  :  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  of  them  was  Sybaiw 
on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.    Juvenal,  vi.  295.     ^Elian,  i.  19,  fcc. 

T  t 
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Lingers  the  crash  of  the  first  Charles's1  throne. 

Behold  the  young,  the  fair,  the  haughty  king, 

The  ruling  courtiers,  and  the  flattering  pi  i 

Lo  !  where  the  palace  rose,  behold  the  scaffold — 

The  crowd — the  axe — the  headsman — and  the  victim  I 

Lord  of  the  Silver  Lilies,  canst  tliou  tell 

If  the  same  fate  await  not  thy  descendant ! 

If  some  meek  son2  of  thine  imperial  line 

May  make  no  brother  to  yon  headless  spectre  ! 

And  when  the  sage  who  saddens  o'er  the  end 

Tracks  back  the  causes,  tremble,  lest  he  finds 

The  seeds,  thy  wars,  thy  pomp,  and  thy  profusion,"8 

Sowed  in  a  heartless  court  and  breadless  people, 

Grew  to  the  tree  from  which  men  shaped  the  scaffold,— 

And  the  long  glare  of  thy  funereal  glories 

Light  unborn  monarchs  to  a  ghastly  grave  ! 

Beware,  proud  King  !  the  Present  cries  aloud, 

A  prophet  to  the  Future  !4    Wake  ! — beware  ! 

FROM  "  THE  LADY  OF  LYONS."      ACT  II.      SCENE  1. 

MELNOTTE  TO  PAULINE. 

[Their  home  was  to  be] 

A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer 

Its  marble  walls,  from  out  a  glossy  bower 

Of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds, 

Whose  songs  should  syllable  thy  name  !    At  noon 

We'd  sit  beneath  the  arching  vines,  and  wonder 

Why  Earth  could  be  unhappy,  while  the  Heavens 

Still  left  us  3*outh  and  love  ;  we'd  have  no  Mends 

That  were  not  level's  ;  no  ambition,  save 

To  excel  them  all  in  love  ;  we'd  read  no  books 

That  were  not  tales  of  love — that  we  might  smile 

To  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 

Translates  the  poetry  of  hearts  like  ours  1 

And  when  night  came,  amidst  the  breathless  Ileavons 

We'd  guess  what  star  should  be  our  home  when  lovo 

Becomes  immortal ;  while  the  perfumed  light 

Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 

And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 

Of  orange  groves  and  musii;  from  sweet  lutes, 

And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 

I'  the  midst  of  roses  !     Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ? 

1  Of  England. 

1  Louis  XVI.;  the  French  nation  have  of  late  had  too  much  contempt  for  their  deposed 
kinps,  or  too  much  magnanimity.  t'>  execute  them. 

3  Many  of  the  smls  of  the  fir^t  French  Revolution  were  sown,  by  the  "causes"  men- 
tioned, in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  his  contemptible  successor  Louis  XV.,  con:- 
Vared  with  whom  rharlc.  II.  of  Kngland  might  be  called  a  patriot. 

4  The  events  of  the  la>t  two  years  must  ronvry  H  terrible  idea  of  the  extent  and  iu- 
puiunce  of  this  "future,"  whose  "end  is  not  yet." 


FROM  KING  ARTHUR.  4i)9 

FROM  "  KING  ARTHUR."      BOOK  IV. 
INVOCATION  TO  LOVE. 

Hail  thou,  the  ever  young,  albeit  of  uight 

And  of  primaeval  chaos,  eldest  born  ; 
Thou,  at  whose  birth  broke  forth  the  Founts  of  Light, 

And  o'er  Creation  flush'd  the  earliest  mom ! 
Life,  in  thy  life,  suffused  the  conscious  whole  ; 
And  formless  matter  took  the  harmonious  soul. 

Hail,  Love  I  the  Death-defyer !  age  to  age 

Linking,  with  flowers,  in  the  still  heart  of  man  ! 

Dream  to  the  Bard,  and  marvel  to  the  Sage, 
Glory  and  mystery  since  the  world  began. 

Shadowing  the  cradle,  bright'ning  at  the  tomb, 

Soft  as  our  joys,  and  solemn  as  our  doom  1 

Ghost-like  amidst  the  unfamiliar  Past, 
Dim  shadows  flit  along  the  streams  of  Time  ; 

Vainly  our  learning  trifles  with  the  vast 
Unknown  of  ages  !  Like  the  wizard's  rhyme 

We  call  the  dead,  and  from  the  Tartarus 

Tis  but  the  dead  that  rise  to  answer  us  ! 

Voiceless  and  wan,  we  question  them  in  vain  ; 

They  leave  unsolv'd  earth's  mighty  yesterday. 
But  wave  thy  wand — they  bloom,  they  breathe  again  ! 

The  link  is  found  ! — as  we  love,  so  loved  they  ! 
Warm  to  our  clasp  our  human  brothers  start, 
Man  smiles  on  man,  and  heart  speaks  out  to  heart. 

Arch  power,  of  every  power  most  dread,  most  sweet, 

Ope  at  thy  touch  the  far  celestial  gates ; 
Yet  Terror  flies  with  Joy  before  thy  feet, 

And,  with  the  Graces,  glide  unseen  the  Fates ; 
Eos  and  Hesperus, — one,1  with  twofold  light, 
Bringer  of  day,  and  herald  of  the  night. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA.      BOOK  VII. 

Mild,  like  all  Strength,  sits  crown e*d  Liberty, 

Wearing  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  Queen  ; 
And  far  outstretch'd  along  the  unmeasured  sea 

Rolls  the  vast  shadow  of  her  throne  ;  serene 
From  the  dumb  icebergs  to  the  fiery  zone, 
Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  that  guardian  throne. 

1  Venus  is  sometimes  a  morning  (Eos)  sometimes  an  evening  star  (Hetperut  :  see  note 
3,  p.  428.  ^ome  of  the  beauties  of  this  invocation  are  drawn  from  the  Orphic  anil  Heal- 
odic  mythology. 
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And  round  her  group  the  Cymrian's1  changless  race, 
Blent  with  the  Saxon,  brother-like  ;  and  both 

Saxon  and  Cymrian  from  that  sovereign  trace 

Their  hero  line  ; — sweet  flower  of  age — long  growth  ; 

The  single  blossom  on  the  twofold  stem  ; 

Arthur's  white  plume  crests  Ccrdic's  diadem. 


Behold  the  close  of  thirteen  hundred  years  ; 

Lo  !  Cymri's  daughter  on  the  Saxon  throne ! 
Free  as  their  air  thy  Cymrian  mountaineers. 

And  in  the  heavens  one  rainbow  cloud  alone 
Which  shall  not  pass,  until,  the  cycle  o'er, 
The  soul  of  Arthur  comes  to  earth  once  more. 


THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 

MR  SERJEANT2  TALFOURD'S  tragedies  are  "  The  Athenian  Captive,"  "  Ion." 
and  "  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe."  The  two  former  dramas  are  constructed 
on  the  classical  model,  the  incidents  and  catastrophe  of  each  piece  being  in- 
dependent of  the  character  of  the  hero,  and  urged  on  under  the  law  of  an  un- 
controllable destiny  (see  note  4,  p.  219,  supra).  Both  tragedies  are  extremely 
interesting  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  rich  in  imagery,  and  pure  and  elegant 
in  language.  The  poet  has  produced  a  number  of  small  occasional  pieces  ; 
and  he  has  been  twice  the  biographer  of  his  beloved  friend  Charles  Lamb. 


FROM  "  THE  ATHENIAN  CAPTIVK." 

ACT  IV.      SC.  3. 
MOTHER  AND  SON — THE  REVELATION.3 

SCBNK— The  Hall  of  Statues  in  ike  Palace  (at  Argot). 

Tfioas.  [Alone.]  Again  I  stand  within  this  awful  hall ; 
I  found  the  entrance  here,  without  the  sense 
Of  vision  ;  for  a  foul  and  clinging  mist, 
Like  the  damp  vapour  of  a  long-closed  vault, 

1  Cymri,  Cumhri,  the  ancient  Britons,  of  whom  Arthur  was  king;  hence  Cambria, 
Wall's  ;  Cnmi>i-rl,in<l,  anil  the  Cumbrae  isles,  on  the  coast  of  the  "  British"  kingdom  of 
Strathrlyde.  For  tin-  Welsh  Cymti.  s<r  Si-oil's  "  Betrothed." — t'erdic,  the  Saxon  found- 
er of  the  Hcpt.-irch  kingdom  of  Wessex,  Arthur's  antagonist. —  White  flume,  see  p.  58, 
supra. 

-  Tin'  poet  has  recently  been  created  a  judge. 

3  Thoas,  an  Athenian  warrior,  raptured  in  battle  by  the  Corinthians,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  by  Creon  the  Corinthian  king,  is  urged  by  the  queen  Ismenc,  originally  an  Athenian 
lady,  to  murder  Creon  in  rrxriijT  for  tin-  injuries  she  has  sutU-red  from  the  Wig. 
performs  her  will,  and  escapes  in  remorse  to  the  approaching  Athenian  army  ;  the  city 
surrenders,  and  Ismene  reveals  herself  as  the  mother  of  Thoas. 
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Is  round  me.     Now  its  objects  start  to  sight 
With  terrible  distinctness  !     Crimson  stains 
Break  sudden  on  the  walls  !     The  fretted  roof 
Grows  living  1     Let  me  hear  a  human  voice, 
Or  I  shall  play  the  madman  ! 

Enter  Ismene,  richly  dressed. 

Ismene.  Noble  soldier, 

I  bid  thee  welcome,  with  the  rapturous  heart 
Of  one,  for  whom  thy  patriot  arm  hath  wrought 
Deliverance  and  revenge — but  more  for  Athens, 
Than  for  myself,  I  hail  thee  :  why  dost  droop  ? 
Art  thou  oppressed  with  honours,  as  a  weight 
Thou  wert  not  born  to  carry  ?     I  will  tell 
That  which  shall  show  thee  native  to  the  load, 
And  shall  requite  thee  with  a  joy  as  great 
As  that  thou  hast  conferr'd.     Thy  life  was  hid 
Beneath  inglorious  accident,  till  force 
Of  its  strong  current  urged  it  forth  to-day, 
To  glisten  and  expand  in  sun-light.     Know 
That  it  has  issued  from  a  fountain  bright 
As  is  its  destiny. — Thou  sharest  with  me 
The  blood  of  Theseus.1 

Thoas.  If  thy  speech  is  true, — 
And  I  have  something  in  me  which  responds 
To  its  high  tidings, — I  am  doom'd  to  bear 
A  heavier  woe  than  I  believed  the  gods 
Would  ever  lay  on  mortal ;  I  have  stood 
Unwittingly  upon  a  skiey  height, 
By  ponderous  gloom  encircled, — thou  hast  shown 
The  mountain-summit  mournfully  reversed 
In  the  black  mirror  of  a  lurid  lake, 
Whose  waters  soon  shall  cover  me, — I've  stain'd 
A  freeman's  nature  ;  thou  hast  shown  it  sprung 
From  gods  and  heroes,  and  would'st  have  me  proud 
Of  the  foul  sacrilege. 

Ismene.  If  that  just  deed, 

Which  thus  disturbs  thy  fancy,  were  a  crime, 
What  is  it  in  the  range  of  glorious  acts, 
Past  and  to  come,  to  which  thou  art  allied, 
But  a  faint  speck,  an  atom,  which  no  eye 
But  thine  would  dwell  on  ? — 

Thoas.  It  infects  them  all ; 

Spreads  out  funereal  blackness  as  they  pass 
In  sad  review  before  me.     Hadst  thou  pour'd 
This  greatness  on  my  unpolluted  heart, 
How  had  it  bounded  !  now  it  tortures  me, 
From  thee,  fell  sorceress,  who  snared  my  soul, 

1  The  Hero-king  of  Athens  and  the  founder  of  her  constitution. 
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Here — in  this  very  hall  I1 — May  the  strong  curse 
Which  breathes  from  out  the  ruins  of  a  nature 
Blasted  by  guilt — 

Ismene.  Hold !    Parricide — forbear ! 

She  whom  thou  hast  avenged,  she  whom  the  death 
Of  Creon  hath  set  free,  whom  thou  would'st  curse, 
Is  she  who  bore  thee  ! 

Thoas.  Thou ! 

Ismene.  Dost  doubt  my  word ! 

Is  there  no  witness  in  thy  mantling  blood 
Which  tells  thee  whence  'twas  drawn  ?    Is  nature  silent  ?' 
If,  from  the  mists  of  infancy,  no  form 
Of  her  who,  sunk  in  poverty,  forgot 
Its  ills  in  tending  thee,  and  made  the  hopes 
Which  glimmer'd  in  thy  smiles  her  comfort, — gleams 
Upon  thee  yet ; — hast  thou  forgot  the  night 
When  foragers  from  Corinth  toss'd  a  brand 
Upon  the  roof  that  shelter'd  thee  ;  dragg'd  out 
The  mother  from  the  hearth  where  she  had  sat 
Resign'd  to  perish,  shrieking  for  the  babe 
Whom  from  her  bosom  they  had  rent  ?    That  child 
Now  listens.     As  in  rapid  flight  I  gazed 
Backward  upon  the  blazing  ruin,  shapes 
Of  furies,  from  amid  the  fire,  look'd  out 
And  grinn'd  upon  me.     Every  weary  night, 
Wliile  I  have  lain  upon  my  wretched  bed, 
They  have  been  with  me,  poirting  to  the  hour 
Of  vengeance.    Thou  hast  wrought  it  for  me,  Son  ! 
Embrace  thy  mother ! 

Thoas.  Would  the  solid  earth 

Would  open,  and  enfold  me  in  its  strong 
And  stifling  grasp,  that  I  might  be  as  though 
I  ne'er  was  born. 

Ismene.  Dost  mock  me  ?    I  have  clasp'd 

Sorrow  and  shame,  as  if  they  were  my  sons, 
To  keep  my  heart  from  hardening  into  stone; 
The  promised  hour  arrived  ;  and,  when  it  came, 
The  furies,  in  repayment,  sent  an  arm 
Moulded  from  mine,  to  strike  the  oppressor  dead. 
I  triumph'd, — and  I  sent  thee  ! 

Thoas.  Dost  confess 

Tli  at,  conscious  who  I  was,  thou  urged  my  knife 
Against  the  king? 

hmcne.  Confess  ! — I  glory  in  it ! — 

Thy  arm  hath  done  the  purpose  of  my  will ; 
For  which  I  bless  it.     Now  I  am  thy  suitor. 
Victorious  hem  !     1'ay  me  for  those,  cares 
Long  past,  which  man  ne'er  guesses  at ; — for  years 

»  Referring  to  Act  iii.  st-.  .'. 
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Of  daily,  silent  suffering,  which  young  soldiers 
Have  not  a  word  to  body  forth  ;  for  all, — 
By  filling  for  a  moment  these  fond  arms, 
Which  held  thee  first. 

Thoas.  [Shrinking  from  her.~\  I  cannot.     I  will  kneel 
To  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  ere  thou  didst  kill 
Honour  and  Hope  ; — then  grovel  at  thy  feet, 
And  pray  them  trample  out  the  wretched  life 
Thou  gav'st  me. 

Ismene.  Ha  !    Beware,  unfeeling  man  : — 

I  had  opposed,  had  crush 'd  all  human  loves, 
And  they  were  wither'd ;  thou  hast  call'd  them  forth, 
Rushing  in  crowds  from  memory's  thousand  cells, 
To  scoff  at  them.     Beware  !     They  will  not  slumber, 
But  sting  like  scorpions. 


FROM  "  ION." 
ACT  II.      SCENE  1. 
ION  TO  ADRASTU8. 

Think  upon  the  time 

"When  the  clear  depths  of  thy  yet  lucid  soul 
Were  ruffled  with  the  troublings  of  strange  joy, 
As  if  some  unseen  visitant  from  heaven 
Touch'd  the  calm  lake,  and  wreath'd  its  images 
In  sparkling  waves  ; — recal  the  dallying  hope, 
That  on  the  margin  of  assurance  trembled, 
As  loth  to  lose  in  certainty  too  bless'd 
Its  happy  being;— taste  in  thought  again 
Of  the  stolen  sweetness  of  those  evening  walks, 
When  pansied  turf  was  air  to  winged  feet, 
And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  wore  the  livery  of  the  sky, 
As  if  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision ;  and  thy  heart, 
Enlarged  by  its  new  sympathy  with  one, 
Grew  bountiful  to  all ! 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MR  TENNYSON  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
latterly  of  a  longer  composition,  the  "  Princess."  The  characteristics  of  his 
poetry  lie  rather  in  its  external  dress  of  imagery  and  language,  than  in  anj 
bias  towards  a  particular  line  of  thought  or  subject.  His  pieces  might  be 
classed,  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  into  Poems  of  the  Affections  ; 
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Poems  of  the  Fancy  ;  Studies  from  Classical  Statuary  and  Gothic  Ro- 
mance, &c.  Many  of  them,  from  the  apparent  unintelligibility  of  their  ex- 
ternal shape,  have  been  supposed  to  bear  an  esoteric  meaning.  The 
"  Princess"  especially,  apparently  a  Gothic  romance  in  a  drawing-room 
dress,  has  been  supposed  to  figure  forth,  not  merely  the  position  which 
women  and  their  education  hold  in  the  scale  of  modern  civilization,  hut  to 
indicate  also  the  results  of  mo:lern  science  on  the  relations,  affections, 
and  employments  of  society.  The  verse  of  Mr  Tennyson  is  a  composite 
melody,  it  has  great  power  and  large  compass  ;  original,  yet  delightfully 
mingled  with  the  notes  of  other  poets.  His  mind  is  richly  stored  with 
objects  which  he  invests  sometimes  with  the  sunny  mists  of  Coleridge, 
sometimes  with  the  amiable  simplicity  of  Wordsworth,  or  the  palpable 
distinctness  of  Hood.  Mr  Tennyson  is  the  youngest  of  our  "  Sons  of 
Song"  whose  name  of  late  years  has  attracted  conspicuously  the  public 
attention. 


LOVE  AND  DKATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light, 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  roll'd  his  lustrous  eyes  ; 
When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 
"  You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  u  these  walks  are  mine." 
Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans1  for  flight ; 
Yet,  ere  he  parted,  said, — "  This  hour  is  thine  : 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life  ;  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death  ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all." 

THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move  ; 
The  sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  sun  ; 
The  dark  earth  follows,  wheeled  in  her  ellipse, 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves, 
Move  onward,  leading  up  tiie  gulden  year. 

Ah,  though  the  times,  when  some  new  thought  can  bud, 
Art;  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 


1  Wings;  so  Milton  lias  "  sail-broad  vans,"  Par.  Lost,  u.  927 :  see  the  oM  form  of  the 
word,  note  6,  p.  38,  supra. 
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Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light,  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 
Through  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 

Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happy  days, 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year ! 

Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  Press ; 
Fly,  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross  : 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

But  we  grow  old.    Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ? 

THE  POET. 

The  Poet  in  golden  clime  was  bora, 

With  golden  stars  above  ;  • 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay  :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secret'st  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 

And  winged  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown1  from  his  silver  tongue, 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 

Filling  with  light 

i  Any  work  on  the  Indian  Archipelago — Keppel's  Expedition  to  Borneo,  for  example — 
will  give  an  account  of  the  Indian  practice  of  shooting  game  by  blowing  poisoned  arrow* 
through  a  tube. — Calpe,  see  note  1,  p.  422. 

U  U 
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And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow-  seeds  of  the  field  flower, 

The  fruitful  wit, 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew, 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 

A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnished  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  Hope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire  ; 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  sho\v'd, 
And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurl'd, 

Rare  sunrise  flowed. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 

Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes, 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 

Of  her  keen  eyes, 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame 

WISDOM  !  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name  ; 

And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  that  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 
And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 

Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirled, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 

She  shook  the  world. 
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CHARLES  LAMB. 
(1775—1834.) 

FEW  men  have  been  more  beloved  amidst  their  sphere  of  friends,  and 
consequently  more  lamented  in  removal,  than  Charles  Lamb.  Full  of 
quaint  humour  and  practical  kindliness  of  heart,  and  characterised  by  every 
attractive  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  disposition,  he  was  formed  to  be 
the  pet  of  friendship.  Born  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  and 
educated  in  Christ  Church,  he  was  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  precluded  this  prospect,  and  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  desk  of  a  clerk  in  the  India  House.  His  affectionate  care  of  his 
sister,  to  one  of  whose  fits  of  insanity  her  mother  had  fallen  a  victim,  forms 
the  most  beautiful  trait  in  Lamb's  character.  He  has  the  feelings  rather 
than  the  formal  accomplishments  of  a  poet  ;  and  he  had  dived  with  true  re- 
lish into  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  elder  English  writers.  He  was  the 
dearest  friend  of  his  school-fellow,  Coleridge,  whose  genius  he  almost  ido- 
lised, and  whose  reputation  in  the  criticism  of  early  English  literature  he 
shares.  Lamb's  most  popular  works  are  his  charming  essays  under  the 
whimsical  signature  of  Elia  ;  his  selections  from  the  early  dramatists  ;  and 
the  tales  compiled  by  himself  and  his  sister  from  Shakspeare's  plays. 
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I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school  days, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; — 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood  ; 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  iu  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces  ; — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  loft  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 
Ail,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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THE  SABBATH  BELLS. 

The  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one  who,  from  the  far-off  hills,  proclaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Ziou  :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant  solitary  man, 

"Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men.  revolving  oft, 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit, — thought-sick  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 

No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute, 

Sudden !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

The  cheering  music  ;  his  relenting  soul 

Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 
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THE  TROUBADOUR. 

He  raised  the  golden  cup  from  the  board, 

It  sparkled  with  purple  wealth, 
He  kissed  the  brim  her  lip  had  prest, 

And  drank  to  his  ladye's  health. 

Ladye,  to-night  I  pledge  thy  name, 

To-morrow  thon  shalt  pledge  mine  ; 
Ever  the  smile  of  beauty  should  light 

The  victor's  blood-red  wine. 

There  are  some  flowers  of  brightest  bloom 

Amid  thy  beautiful  hair, 
Give  me  those  roses,  they  shall  be 

The  favour  I  will  wear. 

For  ere  their  colour  is  wholly  gone, 
Or  the  breath  of  their  sweetness  fled, 

They  shall  be  placed  in  thy  curls  again, 
But  dy'd  of  a  deeper  red. 

The  warrior  rode  forth  in  the  morning  light, 

And  beside  his  snow-white  plume 
Were  the  roses  wet  with  the  sparkling  dew, 

Like  pearls  on  their  crimson  bloom. 

The  maiden  stood  on  her  highest  tower, 

And  watch'd  her  knight  depart  ; 
She  dash'd  her  tear  aside,  but  her  hand 

Might  not  still  her  beating  heart. 

All  day  she  watch'd  the  distant  clouds 

Float  on  the  distant  air, 
A  crucifix  upon  her  neck, 

And  on  her  lips  a  prayer. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  came 

With  her  banner  of  pearlin  grey, 
And  then  afar  she  saw  a  band 

Wind  down  the  vale  their  way. 

They  came  like  victors,  for  high  o'er  their  ranks 

Were  their  crimson  colours  borne ; 
And  a  stranger  pennon  droop'd  beneath, 

But  that  was  bow'd  and  torn. 

But  she  saw  no  white  steed  first  in  the  ranks, 

No  rider  that  spurr'd  before  ; 
But  the  evening  shadows  were  closing  fast, 

And  she  could  see  no  more. 
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She  turn'd  from  her  watch  on  the  lonely  tower, 

In  haste  to  reach  the  hall, 
And  as  she  sprang  down  the  winding  stair, 

She  heard  the  drawbridge  fall. 

A  hundred  harps  their  welcome  rung, 

Then  paused,  as  if  in  fear  ; 
The  ladye  entered  the  hall,  and  saw 

Her  true  knight  stretch'd  on  his  bier. 

HANNIBAL'S  OATH. 

And  the  night  was  dark  and  calm, 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  ; 
The  leaves  of  the  grove  were  still, 

As  the  presence  of  death  was  there ; — 

Only  a  moaning  sound 

Came  from  the  distant  sea  ; 
It  was  as  if,  like  life, 

It  had  no  tranquillity. 

A  warrior  and  a  child 

Pass'd  through  the  sacred  wood, 
Which,  like  a  mystery, 

Around  the  temple  stood. 

The  warrior's  brow  was  worn 
With  the  weight  of  casque  and  plume, 

And  sun-burnt  was  his  cheek, 
And  his  eye  and  brow  were  gloom. 

The  child  was  young  and_  fair, 

But  the  forehead  large' and  high, 
And  the  dark  eyes'  flashing  light 

Seem'd  to  feel  their  destiny. 

They  enter'd  in  the  temple, 

And  stood  before  the  shrine  ; 
It  stream'd  with  the  victim's  blood, 

With  incense  and  with  wine. 

The  ground  rock'd  beneath  their  feet, 

The  thunder  shook  the  dome  ; 
But  the  boy  stood  firm,  and  swore 

Eternal  hate  to  Rome. 

There's  a  page  in  history 

O'er  which  tears  of  blood  were  wept, 
And  that  page  is  the  record 

How  that  oath  of  hate  was  kept. 
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THE  DESERTER. 

The  muffled  dram  is  rolling,  and  the  low 
Notes  of  the  death-march  float  upon  the  wind, 
And  stately  steps  are  pacing  round  that  square 
With  slow  and  measur'd  tread  ;  but  every  brow 
Is  darken'd  with  emotion,  and  stern  eyes, 
That  looked  unshrinking  on  the  face  of  death, 
When  met  in  battle,  are  now  moist  with  tears. 
The  silent  ring  is  form'd,  and,  in  the  midst, 
Stands  the  deserter !  Can  this  be  the  same, 
The  young,  the  gallant  Edward?  and  are  these 
The  laurels  promised  in  his  early  dreams  ? 
These  fetter'd  hands,  this  doom  of  open  shame  ? 
Alas  !  for  young  and  passionate  spirits !  Soon 
False  lights  will  dazzle.     He  had  madly  join'd 
The  rebel  banner !  Oh  !  'twas  pride  to  link 
His  fate  with  Erin's  patriot  few,  to  fight 
For  liberty  or  the  grave  !  But  he  was  now 
A  prisoner  ;  yet  there  he  stood  as  firm 
As  though  his  feet  were  not  upon  the  tomb  : 
His  cheek  was  pale  as  marble,  and  as  cold  ; 
But  his  lips  trembled  not,  and  his  dark  eyes 
Glanced  proudly  round.     But  when  they  bared  his  breast 
For  the  death  shot,  and  took  a  portrait  thence, 
He  clench'd  his  hands,  and  gasp'd,  and  one  deep  sob 
Of  agony  burst  from  him,  and  he  hid 
His  face  awhile, — his  mother's  look  was  there. 
He  could  not  steel  his  soul  when  he  recall'd 
The  bitterness  of  her  despair.     It  pass'd — 
That  moment  of  wild  anguish  ;  he  knelt  down  ; 
That  sunbeam  shed  its  glory  over  one, 
Young,  proud,  and  brave,  nerved  in  deep  energy  ; 
The  next  fell  over  cold  and  bloody  clay. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONI'S  EXHIBITION. 

BY  HORACE  SMITH. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  1 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby } 
Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy  1 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  can'st  recollect — 
To  whom  we  should  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  Pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Ilomer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played? 

Perhaps  thou  wort  a  Priest — if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Has  hob-a-noblied  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  dolled  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 
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I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couidst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf ! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows  ; 
But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself, 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  numbered  ? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roll'd  ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  staudest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 
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Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 
If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 

The  immortal  spirit  iu  the  skies  may  bloom. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECARY. 

BY  GEORGE  COLMAN. 

A  man  in  many  a  country  town,  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  wrestle  ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are, 
But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair, 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks, 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother  : 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith), 

Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 
Still  they  are  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  JEsculapiau  line 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill, 

Or  make  a  bill ; 

Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister  ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head  ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed, 

Or  [spread  a  plaster.] 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran  ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  ho  was  solus  : 
All  the  old  women  called  him  "  a  fine  man  ;" — 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 
(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter), 
Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said, 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettros. 
And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can't  iiu'ii  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  ? 
Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 

Apollo  patronizes  physir. 
Bolus  loved  Verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  iii't, 
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That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  fables  ; 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  verse !  and  where's  the  treason  ? 

"Tis  simply  honest  dealing,  not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason, 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 

He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door, 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  might  be  four ; 

To  whom,  one  evening,  Bolus  sent  an  article, 

In  pharmacy  that's  called  cathartical ; 

And,  on  the  label  of  the  stuff, 

He  wrote  this  verse, 
Which  one  would  think  was  clear  enough 

And  terse:  — 

"  When  taken, 
To  be  well  shaken." 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose, 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad, 

Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had : 
It  was  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack ; 

But  that's  of  course  ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face, 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grim, 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him, 

And  not  his  master. 

"  Well,  how's  the  patient  ?"  Bolus  said  : 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  ! — hum  !  ha  ! — that's  very  odd ! 
He  took  the  draught?"    John  gave  a  nod. 
"  Well,  how  ?  what  then?  speak  out  you  dunce !" 
"  Why  then,"  says  John,  we  shook  him  once." 
"  Shook  him  ! — how  ?"    Bolus  stammered  out. 
"  We  jolted  him  about." 
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"  Zounds  !  shake  a  patient,  man ! — a  shake  won't  do." 
"  No,  Sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two." 

"  Two  shakes !  od's  curse ! 

'Twould  make  the  patient  worse." 
"  It  did  so,  Sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried." 
"  Well,  and  what  then  ?"     "  Then,  Sir,  my  master  died.'1 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  RICHMOND  CHURCHYARD, 
YORKSHIRE. 

BY  HERBERT  KXOWLES. 

"  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles;  one 
for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias. — Matt.  xvii.  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here  ; 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear, 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?  oh,  no  ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away  ; 

For,  see  1  they  would  pin  him  below, 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey  ! 

To  Beauty  ?  ah,  no  ! — she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before — 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride — 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud? 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside  ; 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow'd, 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  Riches?  alas  !  'tis  in  vain  ; 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid  : 

The.  treasures  are  squandered  again  ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid, 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford — 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 
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Ah  !  here  is  a  plentiful  board  ! 
But  the  guests  arc  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 
Ah,  no  !  they  have  wither'd  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above ; 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow  ? — The  dead  cannot  grieve  ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve  ! 
Ah  !  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear — 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here  ! 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah,  no  !  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ! 
Beneath — the  cold  dead,  and  around — the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown  ! 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  ensures  it  fulfilled  ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeath'd  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies 


HOW-D'YE-DO  AND  GOOD-BYE. 
I         BY  THE  HOX  WILLIAM  8PENCEK. 

One  day  Good-bye  met  How-d'ye-do, 

Too  close  to  shun  saluting ; 
But  soon  the  rival  sisters  flew 

From  kissing  to  disputing. 

"  Away,"  says  How-d'ye-do,  "  your  mien 

Appals  my  cheerful  nature : 
No  name  so  sad  as  yours  is  seen 

In  sorrow's  nomenclature. 

"  Where'er  I  give  one  sunshine  hour, 
Your  cloud  comes  in  to  shade  it ; 

Where'er  I  plant  one  bosom  flower, 
Your  mildew  drops  to  fade  it. 
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"  Ere  How-d'ye-do  lias  tuned  each  tongue 
To  '  Hope's  delighted  measure.' 

Good-bye  on  Friendship's  ear  has  rung 
The  knell  of  parting  pleasure  ! 

"  From  sorrows  past,  my  chemic  skill 
Draws  smiles  of  consolation  ; 

While  you,  from  present  joys,  distil 
The  tears  of  separation." 

Good-bye  replied,  "  Your  statement's  true, 
And  well  your  cause  you've  pleaded  ; 

But  pray  who'd  think  of  How-d'ye-do, 
Unless  Good-bye  preceded  ? 

"  Without  my  prior  influence 
Could  yours  have  ever  flourished  ? 

And  can  your  hand  one  flower  dispense, 
But  those  my  tears  have  nourished  ? 

"  How  oft, — if  at  the  court  of  love 
Concealment  is  the  fashion, — 

When  How-d'ye-do  has  failed  to  move, 
Good-bye  reveals  the  passion  ? 

"  How  oft  when  Cupid's  fires  decline, — 
As  every  heart  remembers, — 

One  sigh  of  mine,  and  only  mine, 
Revives  the  dying  embers  ? 

"  Go,  bid  the  timid  lover  choose, 

And  I'll  resign  my  charter, 
If  he,  for  ten  kind  How-d'ye-do's, 

One  kind  Good-bye  would  barter ! 

"  From  Love  and  Friendship's  kindred  source 

We  both  derive  existence ; 
And  they  would  both  lose  half  their  force 

Without  our  joint  assistance. 

"  'Tis  well  the  world  our  merit  knows, 
Since  time,  there's  no  denying, 

One  half  in  llow-d'ye-doing  goes, 
And  t'other  in  Good-byeing." 
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THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWS. 

BY  DR  BYROM. 

Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  hand  ; 
'•  Hark  ye,"  said  lie,  u  Tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  crows !" — "  I  don't  know  what  it  is," 

Replied  his  friend. "  .No  !  I'm  surprised  at  that — 

Where  I  come  from,  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
But  you  shall  hear, — an  odd  affair  indeed ! 
And  that  it  happen'd,  they  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman  who  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows, 
Taking  a  vomit,  threw  up  Three  Black  Crows  !" 

"  Impossible !" u  Nay,  but  'tis  really  true  ; 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you."- 

"  From  whose,  I  pray  ?" So,  having  named  the  man, 

Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  comrade  ran. 

"•  Sir,  did  you  tell" relating  the  affair  ; 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  did  ;  and,  if  'tis  worth  your  care, 

'Twas  Mr" — Such-a-one — "  who  told  it  me  ; 

But,  by  the  bye,  'twas  Two  black  crows,  not  Three." 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 
Quick  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went. 
"  Sir," — and  so  forth — "  Why,  yes  ;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though,  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact : 
It  was  not  Two  black  crows,  'twas  only  One ; 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon  : 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." 

"  Where  may  I  find  him  ?" — "  Why,  in" — such  a  place. 

Away  he  went :  and,  having  found  him  out, — 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr'd, 

And  begged  to  know  if  true  what  he  had  heard  ; 

"  Did  3rou,  Sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow?" — "  Not  I." — 

"  Bless  me ! — how  people  propagate  a  lie ! — 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  Three,  Two,  and  One  ; 

And  here  I  find  all  comes  at  last  to  None! 

Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?" 

"  Crow — crow — perhaps  I  might, — now  I  recal 

The  matter  over." — "  And  pray,  Sir,  what  was't?" 

"  Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and  at  the  last 

I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so, 

Something  that  was — as  black,  Sir,  as  a  crow." 
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THE  BABY'S  DEBUT. 
BY  JAMES  SMITH. 

FROM'"  REJECTED  ADDRESSES."1 

[Spoken  in  the  character  of  Xancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  drawn  upon  the 
stage  in  a  child's  chaise  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  day  ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, — 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his  ; 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars  ! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door ; 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window  pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth  ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth  ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  fcrcak, 
And  cried,  "  O  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt  : 
No  Drnry  Lane  for  yon  to-day  !'' 
And  while  Papa  said,  "  Pooh,  she  may  !" 

Mamma  said,  "  No,  she  shan't !'' 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  u  hackney  coach, 

1  The  "  Rejected  Addresses"  were  suggested  to  the  "  witty  brothers"  James  and  Ho- 
race Smith  (now  both  dead',  by  the  offer  of  a  "  premium  for  an  Address  to  be  spoken"  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1012;— the  former  building  had  br< 
utroyed  by  fire.    The  "  Addresses"  bore  the  names  of  the  most  popular  writers,  and  are 
felicitous  burlesques  of  their  styles :  that  in  the  text  imitates  Wordsworth's  manner. 
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And  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go  :  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind, 

Their  shoes  were  ou  their  feet. 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  Pentonville, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room  : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop,' 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam)  : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leaves  me  where  I  am  ?  - 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these  ;  and,  goodness  me  ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor !  'tis  like  a  town ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down, 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound  : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ; — my  eye  ! 
How  they  do  blaze !    I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away  ;  but  Mr  Thing  - 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said, — "  Go  on,  my  pretty  love  ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

"  You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
Er,  hold  your  chin  up,  laugh,  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take  : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen,  got  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  ?" 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa  ? 
And  where's  my  aunt  ?  and  where's  mumma  ? 
Where's  Jack?     Oh,  there  they  sit  1 

x  x 
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They  smile,  they  nod  ;  I'll  go  my  ways 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 
To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show  ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  Miss, 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

[Blows  kiss,  and  exit.] 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GRINDER. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING. 
FROM  "  THE  ANTIJACOBIN." 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

Needy  Knife-grinder  !  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wh.?el  is  out  of  order  ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast — your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 
So  have  your  breeches. 

Weary  Knife-grinder  1  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who,  in  their  coaches,  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  "  Knives  and 
Scissors  to  grind,  O  !" 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives  ? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish, 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining'!' 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit  ? 

(Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine  ?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 
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Knife-grinder. 

Story !  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir ; 
Only  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  vagi-ant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence  ; 
But,  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  Sir. 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

I  give  thee  sixpence  !  I  will  see  thee  hanged  first- 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

[Kicks  the  Knife-grinder,  overturns  his  wheel,  and  exit  in 
a  transport  of  republican  enthusiasm  and  universal 
philanthropy.^ 


THE  FIELD  OF  GILBOA. 
BY  WILLIAM  KNOX. 

The  sun  of  the  morning  looked  forth  from  his  throne, 
And  beamed  on  the  face  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  : 

For  the  yell  of  the  strife  like  the  thunder  had  flown, 
And  red  on  Gilboa  the  carnage  was  lying. 

And  there  lay  the  husband  that  lately  was  pressed 
To  the  beautiful  cheek  that  was  tearless  and  ruddy — 

Now  the  claws  of  the  vulture  were  fixed  in  his  breast, 
And  the  beak  of  the  vulture  was  busy  and  bloody. 

And  there  lay  the  son  of  the  widowed  and  sad, 
Who  yesterday  went  from  her  dwelling  for  ever — 

Now  the  wolf  of  the  hills  a  sweet  carnival  had 

On  the  delicate  limb  that  had  ceased  not  to  quiver. 

And  there  came  the  daughter,  the  desolate  child, 
To  hold  up  the  head  that  was  breathless  and  hoary ; 
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And  tliere  came  the  maiden,  all  fi-antic  and  wild, 
To  kiss  the  loved  lips  that  were  gasping  and  gory. 

And  there  came  the  consort,  that  struggled  in  vain 
To  stem  the  red  tide  of  a  spouse  that  bereft  her  ; 

And  there  came  the  mother,  that  sunk  'mid  the  slain, 
To  weep  o'er  the  last  human  stay  that  was  left  her. 

O  bloody  Gilboa !  a  curse  ever  lie 

Where  the  king  and  his  people  were  slaughtered  together! 
May  the  dew  and  the  rain  leave  thy  herbage  to  die, 

Thy  flocks  to  decay,  and  thy  forests  to  wither ! 


THE  CAMELEON. 
BY  JAMES  MERRICK. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark  ; 
With  eyes  that  hardly  serv'd  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post : 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen ; 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before. 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  :— 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.'1 — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
L)i>enurs'd  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  Cameleon's  form  and  nature. 
ranger  animal,"  cries  one, 

'•v  liv'd  beneath  the  sun  : 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  ton-tie, 
Jis  foot  \\itli  triple  claw  disjoined; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind! 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 
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"  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 

"  Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 

As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 

And  wartn'd  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 

Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd, 

And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 

"  I've  seen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  you, 

And  must  again  affirm  it  blue  ; 

At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey 'd 

Extended  in  the  cooling  shade. 

'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  Sir,  I  assure  ye." 

"  Green !"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury  ; 

"  Why,  Sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes?" 

"  'Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies  ; 

"  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 

You'll  find  them  of  but  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows  : 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third  ; 

To  him  the  question  they  referr'd, 

And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 

Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother ; 

The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 

And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light ; 

I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet — 

You  stare — but,  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 

And  can  produce  it." — "Pray,  Sir,  do  ; 

I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." — 

"  And  I'll  be  SAvorn,  that,  when  you've  seen 

The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"  Well  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 

Replies  the  man,  "  I'll  turn  him  out ; 

And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 

If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 

He  said  :  and  full  before  their  sight 

Produc'd  the  beast,  and  lo  ! — 'twas  white. 

Both  star'd,  the  man  look'd  wond'rous  wise — 

"My  children,"  the  Cameleon  cries 

(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 

"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 

When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 

Think  others  see  as  well  as  you ; 

Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 

Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own." 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

BY  DAVID  MALLET. 

Twas  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour, 
When  uiglit  and  morning  meet ; 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  morn, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown  : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew  ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 
Consumed  her  early  prime  ; 

The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek — 
She  died  before  her  time. 

"  Awake,"  she  cried,  "  thy  true  love  calls, 
Come  from  her  midnight  grave  ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid, 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

"  This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour, 
When  injured  ghosts  complain  ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

"  Bethink  thce,  William,  of  thy  fault, 
Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  1 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow, 
And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

"  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me, 

And  not  (hat  promise  keep? 
Why  did  yon  s\vi>ar  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep '? 
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u  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

u  Why  did  yon  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  ! 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 

"  That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death, 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

"  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is  ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear  : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

"  But  hark  !  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you. " 

The  lark  sung  loud  ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red  ; 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place, 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay  ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green  grass  turf, 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spake  never  more. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  WOLFE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
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We  buried  liim  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
"With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  th."  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


ALONZO  THE  BRAVE  AND  THE  FAIR  IMOGENE. 

BY  MATTHEW  GREGORY  LEWIS. 

A  warrior  so  bold  and  ;i  virgin  so  bright, 

Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green  ; 
They  gazed  on  each  oilier  with  tender  delight : 
Alonzo  the  Hi-are  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogen  c. 

"  And  oh  !''  said  the  youth,  "  since  to-morrow  I  go, 
To  light  in  a  far  distant  land, 
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Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestow 
On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand  1" 

"  Oh  !  hush  these  suspicions,"  Fair  Imogene  said, 

"  Offensive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogene  be. 

"If  e'er,  by  caprice  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

I  forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride, 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side — 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride, 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave  I" 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold, 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold  I 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogene's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows  ; 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain  ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain, 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  revelry  now  was  begun  ; 

The  tables  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased, 

When  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fair  Imogene  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side  : 
His  air  was  terrific  ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around — 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height, 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view  ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 
The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  affright ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue  ! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled—"  I  pray, 
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Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay, 
And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer." 

The  lady  is  silent — the  stranger  complies — 

His  vizor  he  slowly  unclosed  ; 
Oh,  God !  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogene's  eyes : 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise, 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed  ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout, 

All  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene  ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out, 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about, 

While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogene  : — 

"  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me  !"  he  cried, 

"  Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave  ! 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side — 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  !" 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound, 

While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay  ; 
Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
Nor  ever  again  was  fair  Imogene  found, 

Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  baron  ;  and  none,  since  that  time, 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume  ; 
For  chronicles  tell  that,  by  order  sublime, 
There  Imogene  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 

At  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year,  does  her  sprite, 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 
Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight, 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around  ! 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the  grave, 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen  ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave 
They  howl: — "To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogene !" 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT. 


TO  T.  L.  H.,  SIX  YEARS  OLD,  DURING  A  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smoothes  off  the  day's  annoy. 

I  sit  me  down  and  think 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Sorrows,  I've  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones, 

Have  wasted  with  diy  brow  ; 

But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness, 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new  ; 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister,  father,  too  ; 

My  light  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird  when  prison-bound, 
My  hand-in-hand  companion — no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

To  say — "  he  has  departed" — 

"  His  voice — his  face — 'tis  gone  1" 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 

Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe, 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes  still  he's  fixed  and  sleeping, 

This  silence  too,  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seems  whispering  as  a  smile  : 

Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  Cherubim, 

Who  say,  "  We've  finished  here." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HELLENICS.  XV. 
BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

We  are  what  suns,  and  winds,  and  waters  make  us  ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 
But  where  the  laud  is  dim  from  tyranny, 
Their  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 
Of  glories  and  of  duties  ;  as  the  feet 
Of  fabled  faeries,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
Trip  o'er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 
Then  Justice,  call'd  the  Eternal  One  above, 
Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form, 
That  burst  into  existence  from  the  froth 
Of  ever-varying  ocean  :  What  is  best 
Then  becomes  worst ;  what  loveliest  most  deformed. 
The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes, 
The  passions  flourish,  the  affections  die. 
O  !  thou  vast  tablet  of  these  awful  truths, 
That  fillest  all  the  space  between  the  seas, 
Spreading  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 
To  the  Tarentiue  and  Hydruntine  mole  ; 
What  lifts  thee  up  ?    What  shakes  thee  ?     'Tis  the  breath 
Of  God.    Awake,  ye  nations  !  spring  to  life ! 
Let  the  last  work  of  His  right  hand  appear 
Fresh  with  his  image,  Man.     Thou  recreant  slave 
That  sittest  afar  off  and  helpest  uot ; 
O  !  thou  degenerate  Albion  !  with  what  shame 
Do  I  survey  thee,  pushing  forth  the  spuuge 
At  thy  spear's  length,  in  mockery  at  the  thirst 
Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony, 
And  prompt  and  keen  to  pierce  the  wounded  side  ! 
Must  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 
Amid  her  slime,  before  she  germinate 
Into  fresh  vigour,  into  form  again  ? 
What  thunder  burst  upon  mine  ear  !  some  isle 
Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulphs  profound, 
Eager  to  suck  the  sunshine  from  the  breast 
Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  catch  the  gale 
From  golden  llennu.s  and  Melena's  brow. 
A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  continent, 
Than  earth  itself,  than  ocean-circling  earth, 
Hatli  risen  there  ;  regenerate  Man  hath  risen. 
Generous  old  bard  of  Chios  !  not  that  Jove 
.Deprived  thee,  in  thy  latter  days,  of  sight. 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  king, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song, 
When,  on  the  Chlau  coast,  one  javelin's  throw 
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From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  stood, 

Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assail'd 

The  naval  host  of  Asia, — at  one  blow, 

Scattered  it  into  air  .  .  .  and  Greece  was  free  .  .  . 

And,  ere  these  glories  beam'd,  thy  day  had  closed. 

Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw  give  way, 

All  that  Olympian  Jove  e'er  smiled  upon  : 

The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 

A  tale  more  gloriotis,  never  Salamis 

Nor  faithful  in  the  centre  of  the  false 

Platea,  nor  Anthela,  from  whose  mount, 

Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  laws, 

And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  foot 

In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below. 

Goddess !  altho'  thy  brow  was  never  rear'd 

Among  the  powers  that  guarded  or  assail'd 

Perfidious  Illion,  parricidal  Thebes, 

Or  other  walls  whose  war  belt  e'er  inclosed 

Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  pain, 

Yet  hast  thou  toucht  the  extreme  of  grief  and  joy  ; 

Grief  upon  Enna's  mead  and  hell's  ascent, 

A  solitary  mother  ;  joy  beyond — 

Far  beyond — that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy  fane : 

The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine. 

I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  deprest 

With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own, 

Exult  at  Hope's  fresh  day-spring,  though  afar, 

There  where  my  youth  was  not  uuexercised 

By  chiefs  in  willing  war  and  faithful  song  : 

Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  not  empty  shades, 

Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  our  sun  ; 

Obstruction  worse  than  swamp  and  shapeless  sands. 

Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness  to  the  souls 

That,  rising  from  the  seas  into  the  heavens, 

Have  ransom'd  first  their  country  with  their  blood  ! 

O  !  thou  immortal  Spartan  !  at  whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my  palms. 

Leonidas  !  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names,  august  as  these,  with  thine  ; 

Nor  thou,  twin  star  of  glory,  thou  whose  rays 

Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronic ;  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy  light, 

Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep, 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears  .  .  . 

The  hand  that  then  pour'd  ashes  o'er  their  heads 

Was  looseu'd  from  its  desperate  chain  by  thee. 


5S4  THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LIFE. 
BY  BARBY  CORNWALL  (PROCTER). 

Day  dawned : — Within  a  curtained  room, 
Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume, 
A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom. 

Day  closed : — A  child  had  seen  the  light ; 
But  for  the  lady,  fair  and  bright, 
She  rested  in  undreaming  night. 

Spring  rose : — The  Lady's  grave  was  green  ; 
And  near  it  often-times  was  seen 
A  gentle  Boy,  with  thoughtful  mien. 

Years  fled :  —He  wore  a  manly  face, 
And  struggled  in  the  world's  rough  race, 
And  won,  at  last,  a  lofty  place. 

And  then — he  died !    Behold,  before  ye, 

Humanity's  poor  sum  and  story  ; 

Life, — Death, — and  all  that  is  of  Glory. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL, 
BY  BARRY  CORNWALL  (PROCTER). 

A  thousand  miles  from  land  are  we, 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea  ; 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast : 

The  sails  are  scattered  abroad,  like  weeds ; 

The  strong  masts  shake  like  quivering  reeds ; 

The  mighty  cables,  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains, 

They  strain  and  they  crack,  and  hearts  like  stone 

Then-  natural  hard  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down  1  Up  and  down  ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  Stormy  Petrel  tiiuls  a  home, — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be, 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing  ! 
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O'er  the  Deep !  O'er  the  Deep ! 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 

Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  Petrel  telleth  her  tale — in  vain  ; 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unheard  ! 

— Ah  !  thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still : 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters  : — So,  Petrel !  spring 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing ! 


EXTRACT  FROM  FESTUS.1 
BY  PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 

Love  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  mind — 
Love  is  the  reason  of  all  living  things. 
A  Trinity  there  seems  of  principles, 
Which  represent  and  rule  created  life — 
The  love  of  self,  our  fellows,  and  our  God. 


'Tis  earth  shall  lead  destruction  ;  she  shall  end — . 
The  stars  shall  wonder  why  she  comes  no  more 
On  her  accustomed  orbit,  and  the  sun 
Miss  one  of  his  apostle  lights  ;  the  moon, 
An  orphan  orb,  shall  seek  for  earth  for  aye, 
Through  time's  untrodden  depths,  and  find  her  not ; 
No  more  shall  morn  out  of  the  holy  east, 
Stream  o'er  the  ambient  air  her  level  light, 
Nor  evening,  with  her  spectral  fingers,  draw 
Her  star-spread  curtain  round  the  head  of  earth  : 
Her  footsteps,  never  thence  again  shall  grace 
The  blue  sublime  of  heaven. 

«  «  *  * 

Shall  all  defects  of  mind,  and  fallacies 
Of  feeling  be  immortalized  ?  all  needs. 
All  joys,  all  sorrows,  be  again  gone  through, 
Before  the  final  crisis  be  imposed  ? 
Shall  heaven  be  but  old  earth  created  new  ? 
Or  earth,  tree-like,  transplanted  into  heaven, 
To  flourish  by  the  waters  of  all  life; 
And  we  within  its  shade  as  heretofore, 
Cropping  its  fruit,  with  life-seed  cored  at  heart. 

*  *  *  * 

A  worm  hath  rghts 

A  king  can  not  despoil  him  of,  nor  sin ; 
Yet  wrongs  are  things  necessitate,  like  wants 
And  oft  are  well  permitted  to  best  ends. 
A  double  error  sometimes  sets  us  right. 
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In  all  throughout  one  common  feeling  reigns : 

Each  doth  maintain,  and  is  maintained  by  the  other  : 

All  are  compatible — all  needful ;  one 

To  life, — to  virtue  one, — and  one  to  bliss  ; 

Which  thus  together  make  the  power,  the  end, 

And  the  perfection  of  created  Being. 

From  these  three  principles  doth  every  deed, 

Desire,  and  will,  and  reasoning,  good  or  bad,  come  ; 

To  these  they  all  determine — sum  and  scheme  : 

The  three  are  one  in  centre  and  in  round  ; 

Wrapping  the  world  of  life  as  do  the  skies 

Our  world.     Hail !  air  of  love,  by  which  we  live  ! 

How  sweet,  how  fragrant !   Spirit,  though  unseen  — 

Void  of  gross  sign — is  scarce  a  simple  essence, 

Immortal,  immaterial,  though  it  be. 

One  only  simple  essence  liveth — God, — 

Creator,  uucreate.    The  brutes  beneath, 

The  angels  high  above  us,  with  ourselves, 

Are  but  compounded  things  of  mind  and  form. 

In  all  things  animate  is  therefore  cored 

An  elemental  sameness  of  existence  ; 

For  God,  being  Love,  iu  love  created  all, 

As  he  contains  the  whole  and  penetrates. 

Seraphs  love  God,  and  angels  love  the  good  : 

We  love  each  other  ;  and  these  lower  lives, 

Which  walk  the  earth  in  thousand  diverse  shapes, 

According  to  their  reason,  love  us  too  : 

The  most  intelligent  affect  us  most. 

Nay,  man's  chief  wisdom's  love — the  love  of  God. 

The  new  religion — final,  perfect,  pure — 

Was  that  of  Christ  and  love.     His  great  command — 

His  all-sufficing  precept — was't  not  love  ? 

Truly  to  love  ourselves  we  must  love  God, — 

To  love  God  we  must  all  his  creatures  love, — 

To  love  his  creatures,  both  ourselves  and  Him. 

Thus  love  is  all  that's  wise,  fair,  good,  and  happy ! 


THE  SEASONS  SUGGESTIVE  OF  FAITH  IN  GOD. 

BY  REGINALD  IIKBER,  D.D.,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil ; 
When  Summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's  toil ; 
When  Winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the  flood  ;- 
In  God  the  earth  rejoiceth  still,  and  o\vus  his  Maker  good. 
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The  birds  that  wake  the  morning,  and  those  that  love  the  shade ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain  or  lull  the  drowsy  glade ; 
The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoiceth  on  his  way, 
The  moon  and  stars,  their  Master's  name  in  silent  pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  Nature,  expectant  of  the  sky, 

Shall  man,  alone  unthankful,  his  little  praise  deny  ? 

No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons  cease  to  be, 

Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love,  and,  Saviour,  honour  Thee. 

The  flowers  of  Spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  Summer  fade, 
The  Autumn  droop  in  Winter,  the  birds  forsake  the  shade  ; 
The  winds  be  lull'd — the  sun  and  moon  forget  their  old  decree, 
But  we  in  Nature's  latest  hour,  O  Lord  !  will  cling  to  Thee. 


EARLY  PIETY. 
BY  REGINALD  HEBER,  D.D.,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

How  sweet  the  lily  grows  ! 
How  sweet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  rose ! 

Lo  !  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 

The  paths  of  peace  have  trod  ; 
Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweet, 

Is  upward  drawn  to  God ! 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

The  lily  must  decay ; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wint'ry  hour 

Of  man's  maturer  age 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage! 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  Thy  Father's  shrine  ! 
Whose  years,  with  changeless  virtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  Divine  ; 

Dependent  on  Thy  bounteous  breath, 

We  seek  Thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  Thine  own ! 
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THE  SILENT  EVE. 
BY  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

Lo !  in  the  south,  a  silver  star, 
With  amber  radiance,  shines  afar  ; — 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  night, 
In  glory  warm,  in  beauty  bright. 
Thou  diamond  in  the  pathless  dome 
Of  azure,  whither  dost  tlfou  come  ? — 
Far — far,  within  the  orbless  blue, 
A  tiny  lustre  twinkles  through, 
With  distant  and  unsteady  light, 
To  catch  the  eye,  then  mock  the  sight ; 
Till — as  the  shades  of  Darkness  frown, 
And  throw  their  viewless  curtains  down, 
The  very  veil  that  mantles  earth 
Awakens  thee  to  brighter  birth, 
And  bids  thee  glow  with  purer  ray, 
A  lily  on  the  tomb  of  Day  ! 


THE  BARD'S  WISH. 
BY  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

Oh  !  were  I  laid 

In  the  greenwood  shade, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  waving  trees ; 

Removed  from  woe, 

And  the  ills  below, 
That  render  life  but  a  long  disease ! 

No  more  to  weep, 

But  in  soothing  sleep 
To  slumber  on  long  ages  through  ; — 

My  grave-turf  bright 

With  the  rosy  light 
Of  eve,  or  the  morning's  silver  dew  ! 

For  all  my  dreams, 

And  vision'd  gleams, 
Are  not  like  those  of  this  earthly  span  ; 

My  spirit  would  stray 

For  ever  away 
From  the  noise  of  strife,  and  the  haunts  of  man. 

I  ask  no  dirge. — 
The  foaming  surge 
Of  the  torrent  will  sing  a  lament  for  me  ; 
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And  the  evening  breeze, 
That  stirs  the  trees, 
Will  murmur  a  mournful  lullaby. 

Plant  not — plant  not — 

Above  the  spot, 
Memorial  stones  for  the  stranger's  gaze ; 

The  earth  and  sky 

Are  enough,  for  I 
Have  lived  with  Nature  all  my  days ! 

Oh !  were  I  laid 

In  the  greenwood  shade, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  waving  trees  ; 

Removed  from  woe, 

And  the  ills  below, 
That  render  life  but  a  long  disease  ! 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 
BY  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

'Tis  night — and  in  darkness  the  visions  of  youth 

Flit  solemn  and  slow  in  the  eye  of  the  mind  : 
The  hope  they  excited  hath  perished,  and  truth 

Laments  o'er  the  wrecks  they  are  leaving  behind. 
'Tis  midnight — and  wide  o'er  the  regions  of  riot 

Are  spread,  deep  in  silence,  the  wings  of  repose  ; 
And  man,  soothed  from  revel,  and  lulled  into  quiet, 

Forgets  in  his  slumbers  the  weight  of  his  woes. 

How  gloomy  and  dim  is  the  scowl  of  the  heaven, 

Whose  azure  the  clouds  with  their  darkness  invest ! 
Not  a  star  o'er  the  shadowy  concave  is  given, 

To  omen  a  something  like  hope  to  the  breast. 
Hark  !  how  the  lone  night-wind  uptosses  the  forest ! 

A  downcast  regret  through  the  mind  slowly  steals  ; 
But,  ah  !  'tis  the  tempest  of  fortune  that  sorest 

The  bosom  of  man  in  his  solitude  feels  I 

Where,  where  are  the  spirits  in  whom  was  my  trust, 

Whose  bosoms  with  mutual  affection  did  bum  ? 
Alas !  they  have  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  dust, 

The  grass  rustles  drearily  over  their  urn  : 
Wliile  I,  in  a  populous  solitude,  languish 

'Mid  foes  that  beset  me,  and  friends  that  are  cold  : 
Ah  !  the  pilgrim  of  earth  oft  has  felt  in  his  anguish, 

That  the  heart  may  be  widowed  before  it  is  old  1 
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Affection  can  sooth  but  its  votaries  an  hour, 

Doomed  soon  in  the  flames  that  it  raised  to  depart ; 
And,  ah  !  disappointment  has  poison  and  power 

To  ruffle  and  sour  the  most  patient  of  heart. 
Too  oft  'neath  the  barb-pointed  arrows  of  malice, 

Has  merit  been  destined  to  bear  and  to  bleed  ; 
And  they,  who  of  pleasure  have  emptied  the  chalice, 

Have  found  that  the  dregs  were  full  bitter  indeed. 

Let  the  storms  of  adversity  lour  ;  'tis  in  vain, 

Though  friends  should  forsake  me,  and  foes  should  combine ; 
Such  may  kindle  the  breasts  of  the  weak  to  complain, 

They  only  can  teach  resignation  to  mine  : 
For,  far  o'er  the  regions  of  doubt  and  of  dreaming, 

The  spirit  beholds  a  less  perishing  span  ; 
And  bright  through  the  tempest  the  rainbow  is  streaming, 

The  sign  of  forgiveness  from  Heaven  to  man  ! 


EXTRACT  FROM  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE. 
BY  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Adriana.  Oh,  Artevelde  ; 

What  change  hath  come  since  morning  !  Oh  !  how  soon 
The  words  and  looks  which  seem'd  all  confidence, 
To  me  at  least — how  soon  are  they  recalled  ! 
But  let  them  be — it  matters  not ;  I,  too, 
Will  cast  no  look  behind — Oh,  if  1  should, 
My  heart  would  never  hold  its  wretchedness. 

Artevelde.  My  gentle  Adriana,  you  run  wild 
In  false  conjectures  ;  hear  me  to  the  end. 
If  hitherto  we  have  not  said  we  loved, 
Yet  hath  the  heart  of  each  declared  its  love 
By  all  the  tokens  wherein  love  delights. 
We  heretofore  have  trusted  in  each  other. 
Too  wholly  have  we  trusted  to  have  need 
Of  words  or  vows,  pledges  or  protestations. 
Let  not  such  trust  be  hastily  dissolved. 

Adri.    I  trusted  not.    I  hoped  that  I  was  loved, 
Hoped  and  despair'd,  doubted  and  hoped  again, 
Till  this  day,  when  I  first  breathed  freelier, 
Daring  to  trust — and  now — Oh  God,  my  heart ! 
It  was  imt  made  to  bear  this  agony — 
Tell  me  you  love  me,  or  you  love  me  not 

Artec.  I  love  thee,  dearest,  with  as  large  a  love 
As  e'er  was  compassed  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Hide  then  those  tears,  lielnved.  where  thou  wilt, 
And  find  a  resting-place  for  that  so  wild 
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And  troubled  heart  of  thine  ;  sustain  it  here, 
And  be  its  flood  of  passion  wept  away. 

Adri.  What  was  it  that  you  said  then  ?     If  you  love, 
Why  have  you  thus  tormented  me? 

Artev.  Be  calm  ; 

And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed, 
AVhat  fate  thou  may'st  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity  : 
The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustom'd  cataract  thunders  unobserv'd ; 
The  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck, 
Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast, 
Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave, — 
These  have  not  lived  more  undisturb'd  than  I : 
But  build  not  upon  this  ;  the  swollen  stream 
May  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer, 
And  drive  him  forth ;  the  seaman  roused,  at  length 
Leaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave-wash'd  deck  ; — 
And  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here  in  Ghent 
He  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
Of  armed  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 
This  time  is  near  for  all, — nearer  for  me : 
I  will  not  wait  upon  necessity, 
And  leave  myself  no  choice  of  vantage  ground, 
But  rather  meet  the  times  where  best  I  may, 
And  mould  and  fashion  them  as  best  I  can. 
Reflect,  then,  that  I  soon  may  be  embark'd 
In  nil  the  hazards  of  these  troublesome  times, 
And  in  your  own  free  choice  take  or  resign  me. 

Adri.  Oh  Artevelde,  my  choice  is  free  no  more. 
Be  mine,  all  mine,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 
In  war  or  peace,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
In  trouble  and  in  danger  and  distress, 
Through  time  and  through  eternity  I'll  love  thee  ; 
In  youth  and  age,  in  life  and  death  111  love  thee, 
Here  and  hereafter,  with  all  my  soul  and  strength. 
So  God  accept  me  as  1  never  cease 
From  loving  and  adoring  thee  next  Him  : 
And  oh,  may  He  pardon  me  if  so  betray'd. 
By  mortal  frailty  as  to  love  thee  more. 

Artev.  I  fear,  my  Adriana,  'tis  a  rash 
And  passionate  resolve  that  thou  hast  made ; 
But  how  should  /  admonish  thee,  myself 
So  great  a  winner  by  thy  desperate  play. 
Heaven  is  o'er  all,  and  unto  Heaven  I  leave  it. 
That  which  hath  made  me  weak  shall  make  me  strong, 
Weak  to  resist,  strong  to  requite  thy  love ; 
And  if  some  tax  thou  payest  for  that  love, 
Thou  shalt  receive  it  back  from  Love's  exchequer. 
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Farewell ;  'tis  late  ;  I'm  waited  for  ere  this. 

Adri.  Upon  this  finger  be  the  first  tax  raised. 

[Draws  off  a  ring,  which  she  gives  him. 
Now  what  shall  I  receive  ? 

Artev.  The  like  from  mine. 

I  had  forgotten — I  have  it  not  to-day  : 
But  in  its  stead  wear  this  around  thy  neck. 
And  now,  my  Adriana,  my  betrothed, 
Give  Love  a  good  night's  rest  within  thy  heart, 
And  bid  him  wake  to-morrow,  calm  and  strong. 


SONG. 

BY  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

The  gowan  glitters  on  the  sward, 

The  lavrock's  in  the  sky, 
And  Colley  in  my  plaid  keeps  ward, 

And  time  is  passing  by. 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow ! 

I  hear  no  welcome  sound, 
The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush, 

It  wears  so  slowly  round. 

My  sheep-bells  tinkle  frae  the  west, 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near ; 
But  still  the  sound  that  I  lo'e  best, 

Alack !  I  canua  hear. 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 

The  shadow  lingers  still, 
And  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand, 

And  croon  upon  the  hill. 

I  hear  below  the  water  roar, 

The  mill  A\T  clacking  din, 
And  Luckey  scolding  frae  her  door, 

To  bring  the  bairnies  in. 
Oh,  no !  sad  and  slow ! 

These  are  nae  sounds  for  me  ; 
The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush, 

It  creeps  sae  drearily. 

I  coft  yestreen,  frae  Chapman  Tain, 
A  snood  of  bonny  blue, 

And  promised  when  our  trysting  cam', 
To  tie  it  round  her  brow  ! 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 
The  time  it  Avinna  pass  : 
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The  shadow  of  that  weary  thorn 
Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

O,  now  I  see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  witches'  knowe, 
She's  climbing  up  the  brownie's  brae ; 

My  heart  is  iu  a  lowe. 
Oh,  no  !  'tis  not  so ! 

'Tis  glamrie  I  ha'e  seen ! 
The  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  bush 

Will  move  nae  mair  till  e'en. 

My  book  o'  grace  I'll  try  to  read, 

Though  conn'd  wi'  little  skill ; 
When  Colley  barks  I'll  raise  my  head, 

And  find  her  on  the  hill. 
Oh,  no  !  sad  and  slow  ! 

The  time  will  ne'er  be  gane : 
The  shadow  of  that  trysting  bush 

Is  fixed  like  ony  stane. 


Of  the  crowd  of  admirable  writers,  male  and  female,  in  the  three  king- 
doms, whose  numbers  have  enriched  the  literature  of  the  present  century, 
our  concluding  paragraph  can  afford  room  for  the  names  of  very  few  ;  we 
must  omit  many  probably  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  in  merit  to  those 
mentioned,  and  to  some  of  those  we  have  selected. 

William  Giiford  ;  Dr  J.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  ;  Rev.  William  Lisle 
Bowles  ;  Edwin  Atherstone  ("  Nineveh")  ;  Leigh  Hunt  ;  Bernard  Barton  ; 
Rev.  George  Croly  ;  Thomas  Pringle  ;  Ebenezer  Elliot  (Corn  Law  Rhymes  ;) 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  late  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  ;  J.  Sterling  ("  The  Sex- 
ton")— he  is  the  Archeus  of  the  Noctes  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  W.  M. 
Milnes  ;  Alaric  Watts  and  Mrs  Watts  ;  William  and  Mary  Howitt ;  Thomas 
Aird  ;  Miss  Blamire  ;  Mrs  Barbauld  ;  Miss  Seward  ;  Mrs  Opie  ;  Mrs  Tighe 
("  Psyche")  ;  Mrs  Norton  ;  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  afterwards  Mrs  Southey  ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett ;  Eliza  Cook  ;  Miss  Frances  Brown,  &c.  The 
writers  who  have  cultivated  the  language  of  Scotland  are  also  numerous  : — 
Alexander  Wilson  (the  ornithologist,  originally  a  Paisley  weaver)  ;  Robert 
Tannahill,  also  a  native  of  Paisley  ;  Hector  Macneil  ("  Will  and  Jean")  ; 
John  Mayne  ("  Logan  Braes,"  &c.)  ;  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  the  son  of 
Johnson's  Boswell  ("  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,"  &c.)  ;  the  late  William  Ten- 
nnnt,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  ("  Anster  Fair")  ; 
William  Motherwell  ;  Robert  Nicol ;  James  Ballantine  (poems  and  songs, 
interspersed  in  the  "  Gaberlunzie's  Wallet"  and  the  "  Miller  of  Dean- 
haugh")  ;  Robert  Gilfillan  ;  William  Thorn,  the  hand-loom  weaver,  of  In- 
verury,  whose  recent  death  in  poverty  and  neglect  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  reproach  against  Scotland  ;  David  Vedder  ;  Alexander  Maclagan,  &c. 

The  Dramatists  of  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth,  and  of  the  present 
century,  are  Joanna  Baillie  (Plays  of  the  Passions)  ;  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  (Castle  Spectre)  ;  W.  Godwin  ;  W.  Sotheby;  Richard  Lalor  Shiel  ; 
Miss  Mitford  ;  Mrs  Inchbald  ;  Thomas  Morton  ;  George  Colman  (the 
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Younger)  ;  John  Tobin  ;  Leigh  Hunt ;  Messrs  Reynolds,  Holcroft,  Home, 
&c.  The  drama  has  assumed  within  this  period  the  form  of  the  Dramatic 
Poem  :  this  style  of  construction  is  often  preferred  in  poems  strictly  of  the 
epic  character. 

Many,  or  all  of  these  writers,  and  others,  have  produced  compositions 
which  posterity  will  not  prohably  allow  to  die  :  some  have  found  their  way 
into  foreign  langimges.  The  "  minor"  Scottish  poets  especially  have  lately 
been  translated  into  German.  The  kindred  genius  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
man tongues  (see  Scott's  "  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad") 
facilitates  the  reciprocal  transfusion  of  their  poetry,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  language  of  Scotland  ;  moreover,  the  lyrical  grace  and  hearty  natural 
feeling  of  these  Scottish  compositions  are  calculated  to  carry  their  influence 
beyond  their  national  limits,  especially  among  a  people  so  closely  allied  in 
feeling  and  character  as  are  the  Germans  to  the  Scotch.  Of  late  years  the 
poetical  industry  of  the  country  has  exhibited  no  peculiar  development : 
the  "  great  masters"  have  either  departed,  or  their  harps  have  long  been 
silent.  Mr  Tennyson,  till  lately,  might  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  "  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  day." 

The  latest  extensive  experiment  in  poetry  is  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  "  King 
Arthur,"  a  flower  of  the  garden  of  Spenser  which  promises  long  to  bloom. 
The  author  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  right  (see  Edinburgh  Review,  July 
1 849)  in  esteeming  it  "  one  of  the  least  perishable  of  his  works."  "  Nimrod." 
a  dramatic  epic,  by  Mr  W.  R.  Jameson  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  ''  Lays  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  by  W.  E.  Aytoun,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  the  poems  ("  Clifton  Grove,"  &c.)  of  Henry  Sutton, 
"  of  what  may  be  termed  the  psychological  school,  spiritual  not  metaphysi- 
cal ;"  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  by  Robert  Browning,  author  of  "  Paracel- 
sus ;"  and  "  Ballads  and  Romances,"  by  R.  H.  Home,  author  of  the  drama 
"  Orion," — are  works  which  have  recently  attracted  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. 
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